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THE RAILWAY IN THE PUNJAB. 


Tue railroad from Lahore, the capital of the Punjab, to Attock on 
the Indus, the permission to construct which has been recently granted 
by Sir John Lawrence, is but the completion of the main Indian arterial 
lines from Calcutta by Agra and Delhi to Lahore, and from Kurachi b 
the Indus to Miiltan, and thence by rail to Lahore; but it opens of itself 
an entirely new region—that of the five rivers—to commerce and civili- 
sation, and it carries all those facilities of travel and transport which 
belong so peculiarly to the iron-road to the extreme north-west frontier 
of India, and to spots surrounded by warlike barbarism, and yet on the 
nearest and most direct road to Europe. The contemplated enterprise 
_will, it has been remarked, “ be the outpost, the very vedette of all steam 
travelling, and go near to reach that historical mystery ‘the heart of 
Asia.’” 

Little good ever came permanently from war, nor are the results of the 
struggles of humanity always to be foretold. In 1838 and 18389 Sir 
John Keane’s force marched through the Diirani (or Douraunee) empire, 
meeting with little opposition but at Ghuzni; Dhost Muhammad sur- 
rendered to Sir William Macnaghten, Shah Siijah was restored to his 
throne, and all appeared tranquil. ‘ Shah’s” troops were raised; Diirani 
orders were distributed; Sir John Keane was raised to the peerage; ad- 
dresses and congratulations were presented on all sides, Alas! how 
little the political envoys, how little the world at large, dreamed of the 
mine over which they were standing! In the beginning of November, 
1841, it exploded, and the assassination of the British envoy ; the total 
destruction of a large British force, including her Majesty’s 44th Regi- 
ment, and several corps of native troops; the seizure of our guns; the 
capture of officers and ladies ;—a catastrophe, in short, almost unequalled 
in our annals, fearfully dispelled the vision of Affghanistan tranquillity 
and British influence as then established throughout Central Asia. The 
very next year Shah Siijah was himself murdered by a party of Baurikzais 
while proceeding to his camp at Biitkhak—a miserable end of a troublous 
course. 

The “avenging armies of Affghanistan” were sent from the north- 
west and the south in 1841 and 1842 to re-establish the reputation of 
Great Britain, and to some extent avenge the disasters which our arms 
had experienced through the treachery of the Orientals, The grand 
objects of the campaign were achieved; the armies of Pollock and Nott 
met from different directions in triumph at Kabil, the prisoners were re- 
covered, all past disasters were retrieved and avenged in every scene on 
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which they were sustained, and repeated victories in the field, and the 
capture of the cities and citadels of Ghuzni and Kabil, advanced the 
glory and re-established the accustomed superiority of the British arms, 
But what came of this glorious success, so hardly earned? The British 
troops were withdrawn with undignified celerity, and enormities unheard 
or unthonght of were unblushingly attributed to our armies. “ The 
whole British army,” wrote Captain J. M. B. Neill, of the gallant 40th,* 
“had now withdrawn from Affghanistan ; our eventful connexion with 
that country had totally ceased. That connexion will assuredly consti- 
tute a curious and important page in history—less certain ts tt that that 
page will be a creditable one to the British name.” ‘“ What Christian 
can contemplate,” remarked the Rev. J. N. Allen, who also published a 
“Diary of a March through Scindh and Affghanistan,” in reference to 
the conduct of the Affghans, “such a tissue of conspiracy, treachery, 
cruelty, and blood, without ardently desiring, and fervently praying for, 
the diffusion throughout these lands of that blessed Gospel which is not 
only the brightest manifestation of the glory of God, but the harbinger 
of peace and good will towards man. May God of His mercy hasten the 
time when these hardy and indomitable tribes shall be added to the 
kingdoms of our God and of His Christ, and He shall reign for ever and 
ever.” 

An iron railroad once laid down in a country, is a very different thing 
to the advance of an army sent to supersede the Russo-Persian policy of 
a Dhost Muhammad, or to avenge the losses incurred, by a glorious 
campaign and a disgraceful return. It is a thing of peace and of perma- 
nence, of commerce and civilisation; the possession of such a line must 
be upheld, and hence, as it is now utterly impossible to ignore the bear- 
ings of such an undertaking, so is it also necessary to grapple with them, 
not, as is so absurdly argued, as a “ mystery,” but as a fact admitting of 
a clear, concise, and definite exposition. 

And first with regard to the Punjab. It derives its appellation from 
two Persian words, punj, five, and ab, water, from the five rivers which 
flow through the territory. These rivers are, going from west to east, 
first, the Indus, or Attock, with its two tributaries the Kabiil and Gilgit 
rivers ; secondly, the Jailum, or Jhelum, or Hydaspes; thirdly, the 
Chenab, or Ascescines ; fourthly, the Ravee, or Hydrastis, the river of 
Lahore, the second, third, and fourth uniting to form the river of Miiltan; 
and, fifthly, the Gharra, or river of Bhawulpiir, which has for tributaries 
the Beyah, or Hyphasis, and the Sutluj, or Sutlej. The extensive na- 
tural sections which lie above the confluence of two rivers are described 
by the native term Dii-Ab, corresponding to the Mesopotamia of the 
ancients. The rivers are all in a great measure navigable, not less, it 
has been computed, than 1960 miles of the principal streams being avail- 
able for purposes of inland traffic. A railway crossing the country, and 
having stations on the rivers, the produce of the regions above and below 
would be thus brought to these stations under great advantages of 
transit. 

Irrigation to an almost unparalleled extent is carried on without much 
assistance from artificial means, the great plains being extremely level, or 
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sloping so gradually from north-east to south-west, that the highest ele- 
yation does not exceed 1600 feet above the level of the sea, and descends 
to about 220 feet. This in Lower Punjab; but the bed of the Sutluj at 
Rampur is 3260 feet above the level of the sea; the Jailum, in latitude 
$3 deg. 2 min., 1620 feet; the Indus at Attock, about 1000 feet; Pe- 
shawur being 1068 feet, Lahore about 900 feet, and the confluence of 
the Indus and Punjnud 220 feet. The exceeding smoothness of the 
country, so advantageous for railway purposes, has, however, the unto- 
ward effect of causing the rivers to frequently change their courses ; not 
one of them runs now within several miles of the great towns whose 
walls they washed when they were first founded. Probably the greatest 
engineering difficulties that would have to be overcome in carrying a rail- 
way across such a country would be in carrying viaducts over its rivers, 
ra then confining these to their beds. It would, however, be a work of 
great advantage to the country. 

Scattered over this vast territory, but chiefly in the vicinity of the 
rivers, are numerous towns, fortresses, and villages. The principal are 
Lahore, the capital, Umritsir, Miltan, Wuzir-abad, Misiiffir-abad, Kash- 
mir, or Siranuggur, and Peshawur. The fortresses are Umritsir, a place 
of no particular strength; Rotas, a fort on the high road from Lahore to 
Peshawur, strikingly situated on an eminence, but now suffered to fall 
into decay; and the castle on the banks of the Attock, which commands 
the passage of the river. Most of the towns are, or were, surrounded by 
a mud or brick wall of a frail construction, and Lahore was itself so de- 
fended, with the addition of a dry moat, which, on an emergency, could 
be filled with water from the neighbouring Ravee. 

Lahore is a town of considerable dimensions; the circuit of the walls 
exceeds seven miles. Originally occupied by the Mussulman invaders, 
it contains many remnants of spacious and handsome mosques, serais or 
palaces, and monuments, and near it is a magnificent tomb where the 
remains of the Mogul emperor Jihanghir are said to repose. The streets 
of Lahore, like those of other native towns of India, are narrow and dirty. 
The houses are lofty, but are, for the most part, surrounded by dead walls, 
which give a sombre aspect to the town, scarcely relieved by the bustle 
of the bazaars, where valuable merchandise of every description is crowded 
into mean and incommodious edifices. There are not many gardens 
within the town, but the vicinity abounds with luxuriant orchards 
scattered amidst masses of ruins. 

Umritsir, properly Umrita-Sarai, or the “ fount of immortality,” the 
title given to a superb tank upon an island in the centre of which is a 
temple to Vishnu, is situated between the rivers Beas and Ravee, and is 
even of greater extent than Lahore, being a place of great commercial 
importance. The architecture of the houses is also in rather better taste. 
The bazaars are spacious, and the town boasts of a few manufactories, a 
canal from the Ravee, and the usual places of public worship. The most 
striking edifice is, however, the lofty Govind-ghur, or fort of Govind, up- 
reared by Runjit Singh as a royal treasury—the Gaza or Ecbatana of 
the Punjab. The Akali fanatics, who were raised by the famous Govind, 
whose name this fortress commemorates, were among the bravest oppo- 
nents of the British. One of these men rushed singly upon the bayonets 
of a European regiment ; the privates, however, were unwilling to take 
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advantage of the Akali’s temerity, so a strapping grenadier stepped out 
from the ranks, caught the fanatic by the arm, and turning the fellow 
round quietly, bestowed upon his stern a mild impetus with his toe, 
The Akali, thus treated, scarcely knew what to think of the matter; but 
his astonishment must have increased when he perceived himself per- 
mitted to retire without further molestation. 

Lahore and Umritsir, like all the other towns in the Punjab that have 
been occupied by the English, have much improved. The old city wall 
of Lahore has been razed to the ground, a bridge of boats has been thrown 
across the river, and a lively scene is perpetually presented at the Ghat, 
for the immense traffic that passes through Lahore mostly comes over this 
pontoon bridge. Sir Henry Lawrence laid out a garden for the benefit 
of the Europeans, and introduced many other improvements. Several 
European, Parsi, and Hindhii merchants have opened shops. Furs and 
the richest and most expensive Cashmere shawls are exposed for sale in 
the bazaars. Men generally purchase the shawls, using them as kum- 
merbunds or waistbands, which is a most barbarous practice in the opinion 
of the ladies. A European, indeed, passing through the bazaars, is per- 
fectly astonished at the variety of shops carrying on a profitable trade. 
Woollen and cotton stuffs, as well as ornamental jewellery, are likewise 
manufactured in the bazaar. Since a British detachment has garrisoned 
the fort at Umritsir, many improvements have also been effected there. 
The officers’ quarters are neat little apartments, with smail gardens in 
front. This place, it is to be observed, is on the projected line of railway 
from Delhi to Lahore before it reaches the latter city. 

Miiltan, the third town in order of importance, stands upon a mound 
three miles east of the river Chenab. Its chief interest lies in its capture 
from Shah Mulraj, on the occasion of the rebellion of 1849, by a small 
British foree under General Whish and Major Edwardes, of which a part 
were volunteers. But it has been for a long time the seat of a con- 
siderable commerce, its banking transactions in particular giving it a 
pre-eminence over all other towns in Western India. Wuzir-abad, or 
“the Vizier’s city,” stands two or three hundred miles higher up the 
Chenab than Miiltan, and on the projected line of railway—being on the 
first river met with proceeding north-west from Lahore. Mainly owing 
to the exertions of General Avitable in the service of Runjit Singh, this 
town, in point of architecture, may take precedence of any other in the 
Punjab. The streets are broad, and the principal bazaar extends right 
through the centre, aud presents a tolerably clean appearance. Supplies 
of every description are procurable, but European articles, although 
English merchants have established warehouses since the annexation of 
the country, are at an exorbitant price. The new barracks erected by the 
English are very comfortable, and there are a few fine gardens and 
buildings scattered about in the neighbourhood ; amongst the latter, the 
Shish-mahal appears conspicuous above all. 

Jailum, or Jhelum, at the point where the projected railway crosses the 
river of same name—the ancient Hydaspes—and the second from Lahore, 
is a prettily situated town. The native houses are, however, like others 
in the Punjab, of mud and brick, while round about the suburbs nothing 
but a few old ruins are visible. Since the British have formed a military 
cantonment in the vicinity, the trade of the place has wonderfully in- 
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creased, grain, rice, and coarse woollen stuffs constituting the principal 
articles. Sugar has been lately introduced, and the soil appears to be so 
favourable for its growth, that it is thought that the cane will be exten- 
sively cultivated throughout the district. The river at Jailum extends 
almost a mile, if not more, from bank to bank, during the season of the 
melting of the snows in the Himmaleh, but for two or three months it is 
fordable. The waters are at times what to an Indian appears as intensely 
cold, and fish are abundant, large, and of good quality. Boats of a large 
size are built here of timber floated down from the mountains, and are 
sent to Miltan and other principal cities for sale. There are other places 
of note on the Jailym, as Misiiffir-abad, commanding the entrance to 
the Barramala Pass into Kashmir, and Pind Dadun Khan, a place of some 
importance lower down the river than Jailum, with a fort on the right 
bank of the river, while the town itself is nearly concealed by the dense 
wood that covers the surrounding country. This place being on the left 
bank has suffered much from inundations, and has been nearly swept 
away. 

Soon this subject, the main trend of the rivers being south-east, it 
would appear that the projected railroad from Miiltan to Lahore should 
be carried along the right bank of the Ravee to escape inundations, and, 
what would be far worse, the ultimate encroachment of the river, but the 
necessity there would then exist of constructing two bridges puts this out 
of the question. 

Between Jailum and Attock, a hilly country, watered by lesser tribu- 
’ taries to the Indus, presents some engineering difficulties, but it does not 
eppear, although Peshawur, or more properly Paishawur, is to be fortified, 
that the railroad is to be carried across the Indus to that place. Peshawur, 
like Kashmir, is a conquest of the Sikhs from the Affghans, and it is a 
remarkable instance of the short-sightedness of diplomatists, that we went 
to war with Dhost Muhammad rather than support his rights over this 
place, for the Dhost offered on such conditions to give up his Russo-Per- 
sian alliance, and yet the lapse of a few years has obliged us to take 
charge of a place so important in a strategic point of view as command- 
ing the exit of the Khyber Pass. Excepting the old defences, and what 
has been done since the place has been held by the English, there is little 
to distinguish Peshawur from the shapeless masses of decayed mud and 
brickwork which are found in and about all the other towns in the 
Punjab. 

The renowned valley of Kashmir, better known to English readers as 
Cashmere, has been included in the territory of the Punjab since 1819, 
and was made over to the late Ghulab Singh after the conquest of the 
country by the British. Being watered solely by tributaries to the Jailum, 
this territory unquestionably constitutes a part, both hydrographically and 
geographically, of the Punjab. It is also on the Hindhii side of the Sutluj 
and Indus, as well as of the Tsiinling, or Kara-Kurum mountains, which 
at this point constitute the natural boundary between India and Thian- 
Chan, or the valley of Kashgar and Yarkand, as the Himmaleh do be- 
tween India and Lassa, in Thibet, to the east, and the Hindhi Kish, 
between India and Khiindiiz, to the west. 

The city of Kashmir—Siranuggur—stands upon the banks of the 
Jailum, which is navigable both below and above the town. The valley 
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is likewise watered by tributaries to the Jailum, and by several broad and 
beautiful lakes, one of which is twenty miles in length and nine in width, 
Notwithstanding the almost proverbial richness and fertility of the country, 
the capital itself is a mere wreck—an accumulation of ruins of what have 
once been s, old dilapidated houses, and streets of unexampled 
filthiness. This owing to misgovernment and Oriental extortion: few 
places in India are, indeed, more in need of the fostering and paternal 
superintendence of the British. 

Ladakh, or Middle Thibet, and Iskardah complete in the north what 
were formerly the possessions of the Sikhs, and which, therefore, reverted 
to us with the conquest of the country, just as Mittiin Khuti may be 
said to terminate them to the south. These territories are watered by 
the Upper Indus, and are south of the Tsiinling, and therefore, like 
Kashmir, geographically and hydrographically, within the boundaries of 
the Punjab and India Proper. 

The climate of the Punjab varies not only with the seasons, but with 
the locality. The thermometer has been known to rise at Lahore as high 
as 112 deg. in a tent artificially cooled. Even in winter it seldom falls 
as low as 70, and is often as high as 80. Lower Punjab is therefore a 
hot climate, and the diseases common to British India afflict humanity in 
its sins in a similar degree. In the more elevated regions, as in 
Kashmir, snow falls in winter, and the nights are very cold. Kashmir, 
in spite of the periodical humidity of the atmosphere, boasts the finest 
climate in the world. 

“ If the Punjiib,” says Lieutenant-Colonel Steinbach, in his brief ac- 
count of the country, “ be not equal in fertility to the (other) provinces 
of India under British rule, it is second only to the most favoured of those 
districts; and were a few of the various improvements in the art of 
manuring and cultivating the soil which scientific men and zealous 
agriculturists have introduced throughout the United Kingdom and the 
colonies, once applied to the Punjab, it is not unsafe to predict that the 
fruits of the land would soon be unrivalled for their quality as for their 
abundance.” The nearer we approach the rivers the greater the fertility, 
and although irrigation does much for many of the intervening spaces, 
still there are large tracts of country where nothing but the mimosa, the 
tamarisk, and other growths of dry and sandy soils flourish. As we ap- 
proach the mountains we find a richer country, but given up in main 
part to shrubs and jungle. 

The chief products of the cultivated parts of the Punjab are wheat and 
other descriptions of grain, indigo, cotton, sugar, opium, hemp, asafcetida, 
and various sorts of oil seeds. ‘The gardens yield guavas, dates, mangoes, 
limes, lemons, peaches, apricots, figs, pomegranates, plums, oranges, mul- 
berries, grapes, almonds, melons, apples, beans, cucumbers, carrots, 
turnips, and indeed will at once produce the fruits and vegetables of 
intertropical and of temperate climates, especially in different localities. 
The Punjab stands almost unrivalled in this respect. In the more arid 
and neglected parts we still find the date palm, wild palm, willows, 
acacias, the sissii, an Indian tree valuable for its timber, the camel thorn, 
madder, and other shrubs and plants. 

The mineral wealth of Upper Punjab is said to be considerable. Iron, 
copper, lead, salt, coal, nitre, plumbago, and even gold and silver mines, 
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gre said to abound, but this is a source of revenue which may be con- 
sidered to be as yet unexplored. Animal life abounds in a great variety 
of forms. Camels are numerous; buffaloes and sheep are found in | 
herds and flocks. The Sikhs are also extensive breeders of horses, in 
which they take a great pride. The deer tribe are numerous, from the 

t to the sambre, and wild animals also abound in places. The birds 
of the country are numerous, and of great variety. Besides the common 
fowl, the pigeon, and similar tenants of the farm-yard, there are, in the 
forests, fields, and lakes, pea-fowl and jungle-fowl, pheasants, partridges, 
quails, duck, teal, snipe, and an infinite variety of other birds. The 
rivers swarm with fish unknown even by name to the European. The 
silkworm and the bee also thrive, and the fruits of their industry con- 
stitute valuable articles of trade and home consumption. 

The commerce of the Punjab has always been extensive or otherwise, 
according to the political condition of the country for the time being. 
The best possible results are, therefore, to be anticipated from British 
tule, and these results will be further enhanced by the introduction of in- 
creased facilities of transport. It is one of the now well-established facts 
connected with the introduction of railways in India, that so considerable 
is the population, and such the aptitude of the people for travel, enter- 
prise, and commerce, that such iron-roads pay well from native sources 
alone, and that quite independently of the advantages they present to 
British commerce, and to British rule and supremacy. 

In the time of the Singhs, the distracted and insecure state of the 
‘eountry, robberies on the highway, vexatious exactions in the shape of 
duties and tolls, interruptions to manufactures, the absorption of capital 
ia military armaments and civil contests, and the withdrawal of large 
movetary resources from circulation and their removal to places of security, 
all combined, with difficulties of transport, to check and cramp industrial 
and mercantile operations. What may not be expected, then, when all 
these obstructions shall have been removed, and facilities of transport 
superadded ? 

“In ordinary and peaceful times,’’ says Steinbach, “and under a 
wholesome system of rule, no doubt a very large trade might be firmly 
established, for we have shown the products of the country are abundant, 
and in the hands of people to whom the results of their industry are 
secured, may be turned to account in a variety of ways.” The manufac- 
tures consist chiefly of silks and cottons, arms, leather, and shawls ; all 
excepting the latter and the arms, which are the work of Kashmirian 
hands, very superior to similar workmanship in other parts of India. 
Next to Lahore, the chief manufacturing towns are Umritsir, Miltan, 
Shij-abad, and Layah, or Leia. Shawls are made in considerable 
numbers at Umritsir, but they bear no comparison in quality with those 
manufactured at Kashmir, and which fetch a high price in the bazaars. 
The tame goat, the wild goat, the wild sheep, the yak, and even some of 
the hill dogs, are said to contribute to make up the wool from which 
these celebrated shawls aré manufactured. Nor is it in arms and shawls 
alone that the Kashmirians excel. Their lacquered ware, their jewellery, 
leather, polished paper, and aromatic oils, all claim attention for their 
peculiar beauty and superior quality. 

Situated as the Punjab is at the north-west extremity of India, between 
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the mountain-ranges of Central Asia and the more fertile provinces of 
India to the south and south-east, it is not surprising that the transit of 
from countries beyond the Indus to India, and vice versd, should 
ve ever formed a larger source of mercantile revenue than the returns 
the home manufactures of the country. It centres within itself al] 
the export and import commerce of Hindistan with the central and 
western portion of Asia, with the exception of that portion which finds its 
way by the Persian Gulf to Bombay. The caravans to and from Kash 
and Yarkand; Khtindiiz, Balkh, Samarkand, Bokhara, and Khiva: Kabal, 
Ghuzni, Herat, Mushed, Teheran, and Astrabad, have all alike hitherto 
wended their slow caravan pace through the Punjab to Lahore, Delhi, 
Agra, Oudh, and Calcutta. The goods imported from British India, in 
quantities proportioned to the ever-varying settled or unsettled state of 
the countries through which they have to _ to Central and Western 
Asia, are cotton, woollens, sugar, spices, dye-stuffs, silks, ivory, glass, 
hardware, copper, and iron vessels and utensils, precious stones, drugs, 
and groceries. Those that come across the Khyber, or more properl 
“ Kaibar,” mountains into the Punjab, are gold, silver, horses, lapis-lazuli, 
cochineal, madder, saffron, fruits, wool, Russian cloths and hardware, 
silk, and some coarse cloths. The exports from the Punjab are grain, 
hides, wool, silk and cotton fabrics, ghee, indigo, horses, shawls, and 
carpets. The trade has been hitherto carried on with the north-west 
| south-east by means of camels, mules, and donkeys; but from one 
part of the Punjib to another the five rivers have ever afforded the 
readiest means of transport, and the boats of the Indus have conveyed the 
larger portion of the native produce to Scindh, Kutch, and Western 
India. 

It appears, from a census taken on the night of December 31, 1854, 
and January 1, 1855, that the Punjab territories contain 81,625 square 
miles, 28,879 towns and villages, and a population of 12,717,821 souls, 
in a proportion of 155 to the square mile, and that they yield a land re- 
venue of 1,701,021/., exclusive of excise and miscellaneous receipts, which 
raise the total amount to something over two millions sterling. 

But, in addition to actual British possessions, there are numerous 
quasi-independent native principalities, subject to the political superin- 
tendence of the chief commissioner of the Punjab. These are the Cis- 
Sutluj Principalities, the Simla Hill States, the Trans-Sutluj Principa- 
lities, Bhawulpir and the kingdom of Kashmir, with the Jummii Raj. 
These various states comprise an area of 102,884 square miles, with a 
population of 6,750,606 souls, in the proportion of 65 to the square mile, 
and yield a revenue of 1,405,653/. 

Of the 28,879 towns and villages in the Punjab, there are 26,210 
villages, with an average population of 400; 2124 small towns, contain- 
ing from 1000 to 5000 inhabitants; 76 from 5000 to 10,000; 32 from 
10,000 to 50,000 ; and three cities with more than that number. The 
most populous city is Umritsir, with its 122,184 inhabitants; next, 
Lahore, with 94,143 ; and third in order, Peshawur, with 53,294. Lidi- 
anah contains a population of 47,191 souls; Jullundur, 28,422; Buttiala, 
26,208; Miiltan, 22,493 ; Dehra Ghazi Khan, 21,097; Siyal-Kiti, or 
Sealkote, 19,249; Wuzir-abad, 16,846; Dahra Isma#l Khan, 15,899; 
Rawal Pindi, 15,813; Firuzi-pir, “town of Firuz,” 12,032; and 
Jailum, 6060. 
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What we particularly want to point out is, that the territories watered 
by the river of Kabiil and its tributaries flowing into the Indus belong 
as much to the Punjab and to India as Kashmir or the Cis- and Trans- 
Sutluj provinces. he French have long been aware that no natural 
boundaries can exist without regard being paid to hydrographical basins. 
There are almost always between such, a line of country which is well de- 
fined, and more or less defensible. It has been a want of regard to such 
natural distinctions that renders the frontiers of British North America 
and British Columbia indistinct, open to dispute, and unsafe. 

The countries watered by the tributaries of the Kabil river are very 
little known, and thefe may be strategical reasons why the exit of the 
Khyber Pass may now be ae upon as the outpost of India, just as 
the Gharra or Sutluj once was, and then the Indus-; but there can be no 
question but that the hydrographical basin watered by these streams is 
Indian to all intents and purposes—as much so as the basins of the Indus, 
of the Nerbuddah, or of the Ganges. No two maps agree as to the 
actual number or course of these streams, as to the extent and nature of 
the country which they water, or as to their natural boundaries. One 
map calls the region watered by the northern tributaries Kaffiristan, or 
“the land of infidels;’’? another, Kihistan, or “ mountain land.” The 
ceutral and main, stream is called Ghur-i-bund, from “ Ghur,” a fort, 
“bund,” a dam, the name of a fortified town on the same river. The 
valley of the Ghur-i-bund is separated from that of the river Sir-Khib, 
~ which waters Khiindiz, and is a tributary to the Oxus by a prolongation 
of the Hindhi Kash, called by Burslem, Sheikh Alies—evidently a mis- 
nomer, the first syllable alone having any meaning. The river of Kabil 
flows in a northerly direction into the Ghur-i-bund, while the rivers of 
Kihistan flow in a southerly direction from the slopes of the Hindhi 
Kish. There is also a still more southerly tributary, which has its 
sources not far from Ghuzni. 

The Lower Kabil river waters the districts of Jullalabad and Lalpir, 
and receives two considerable tributaries from the north, the Kiinah, or 
Kooner, from Kihistan, and the Lundai, or Lundye, from Suwat and 
Panikiira, bringing the two latter territories within the same basin, as 
they have also mostly been within the same political boundaries. The 
river of Kabiil, after receiving these various tributaries, flows into the 
Indus near Attock, the proposed terminus of the Punjab Railway. 

Few of our countrymen have hitherto pierced the stupendous barrier 
of the Paropamisan range, which, with the Himmaleh and the Kara- 
Kiriim, constitutes the natural boundary of India to the north. The 
works of Hanway, Forster, Moorcroft and Trebeck, Masson and Sir 
Alexander Burnes, and of some more recent travellers, contain, however, 
much valuable information regarding the countries around; and during 
the temporary occupation of Affghanistan by the British forces, when our 
outposts were pushed to the north-west some fifty miles beyond Bamiyan, 
Lieutenant Sturt, of the Bengal Engineers, surveyed some of the passes 
of the Hindhii Kish, and he is said to have satisfactorily demonstrated 
that almost all the defiles of that vast chain, or rather group of mountains, 
may be turned, and that it would require a large and active well- 
disciplined force to defend the principal ones. Lieutenant Sturt was also 
accompanied on an exploratory expedition to Killam, situated half way 


between Balkh and Khindiz, by Captain R. Burslem, who has given an 
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excellent account of the very difficult country which the Russians would 
have to encompass if they deemed it proper to approach India in that 
direction. (‘A Peep into Turkistan,” by Captain Rollo Burslem. London, 
1846.) The difficulties presented by an approach along the upper 
tributaries of the Oxus would, however, be of quite a different character 
to what would be presented by the Upper Indus, and can only compare 
with the second line of approach by Herat; but as Russia seldom moves 
by sudden impulses, and advances with a slow but steady progress of an- 
nexation, and as that progress is along the valleys of the Jaxartes and of 
the Oxus, it is manifestly upon the latter that the Muscovite power in 
Central Asia will sooner or later be brought into close, if not immediate, 
contact with British power in India. 

It would be absurd in the present day to enter upon the question of 
what has been termed Russian encroachment in Central Asia. The pro- 
- of annexation is so patent as no longer to admit of doubt or dispute. 

/hen two powers, one civilised and the other barbarian, are brought into 
contact, the latter must either be conquered or absorbed, for barbarians 
are slow in being taught the lessons of propriety, and are hence incon- 
venient, troublesome, and dangerous neighbours. It is the same with 
ourselves, and Russia has just as much right to annex Khiva, Khokand, 
Bokhara, and Khiindiiz, as we have to annex Scindh, the Punjab, or 
Kabil. The only thing is to take up the best possible position for future 
eventualities, We do not grudge Russia the progress her Cossacks are 
making. As we granted, in noticing Vambéry’s recent Travels in 
Central Asia, it is better for the cause of a general humanity that 
countries habitually given over to the most horrible practices that can 
disgrace mankind should be brought under the rule of an enlightened and 
civilised government. It is as much better for the people themselves, as 
it is for the rest of the world, that the Central Asiatics should be ruled 
by the Russians, as it is that the Hindhis should be protected by and 
prosper under British rule. 

Nay, we will go further, and express an opinion now pretty generally 
entertained, that at present, at all events, Russia has not in view in an- 
nexing the territories of Central Asia any objects beyond bringing 
barbarous tribes into subjection, and concentrating the commerce of Asia 
to Europe in Russian hands. By the possession of the valley of the Amir, 
Russia has obtained a continuous line of communication from Kazan to 
the North Pacific Ocean, and holds out her hand to America and Japan. 
Already American merchants have established themselves at Nicolaefsk 
and up the river at Blagovoehensk, and a recent traveller—Count Russell- 
Kilough—has, we have seen, anticipated that the fate of the world will 
one day be decided in the valley of that great river. The electric tele- 
oo. which has already been carried from New York to California and 

ritish Columbia, is, after being conveyed across Behring’s Straits, also 
to be prolonged through Asia by the valley of the Amiir. The opening 
of the navigation of the Ussiiri and the Sungari has carried the Muscovites 
into the heart of Mantchuria, while the post established between Pekin 
and Kiachta countenances the aspirations of an increased continental 
trade and communication with China. If the Russians at Issi Kil 
threaten the fertile territory of Yarkand, Kashgar, and Khutan, or 


Khoten, it is not simply with the view to protecting the caravans of 


Thian-Chan and of Chinese Thibet, but also with a view to a future an- 
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ion of the valley of the Tariin, or Errghen, on whose tributaries these 
cities of Central Asia are located. But granting such an annexation to 
take place, although the proximity to India would be viewed with dismay 
some excitable politicians, it is not from such a point that Russia 
would ever dream of invading the peninsula; the mountains of Thibet 
nt too formidable an obstacle to the movements of an army large 
enough for such a purpose ; but still such a possession might be used for 
diversions in support of a more serious movement from the north-west. 

Khokand, and all the territories of what used to be called “ Independent 
Tartary,” and that are watered by the Sihiin, or Jaxartes, and its tribu- 
taries, are now virtually held by Russia, and her advanced posts on the 
Amir or Oxus render the fate of Bokhara, Samarkand, Balkh, and Khiin- 
diz, a mere question of time. ‘The Cossacks, by whom these territories 
will be held by Russia, with the superadded native Turkish, Turkoman, 
and Tartar races, warlike as they are, and trained to travel and preda- 
tory warfare, are not, it is to be observed, more available material for the 
subjugation of India than the Sikhs and Affyhans (the latter as allies, or, 
what would be wiser, as vassal populations) would be for the defence of 
the British possessions. 

The actual aim of Russia is unquestionably, for the present, to draw 
the commerce of Asia to her own territories. It has been projected with 
this view to open one of the old mouths of the Oxus into the Caspian, 
and then the route from Kabiil by the valley of the same great river to 
Europe, would possibly be one of the most tempting in Central Asia. 
Astrakhan has never ceased to mourn the loss of the overland trade from 
Jndia, which it monopolised to a certain extent before the passage by the 

of Good Hope was known; but although the times are gone by 
when Mr. David Urquhart could depict in his work on the “ Progress of 
Russia’ the route vid Poti, Tiflis, and Astrabad, as the one destined to 
supersede that by the Volga, still, the grand design that has filled the 
bosom of every successive Czar of making the merchandise of Asia pass 
through his dominions, or of extending those dominions till they must 
—- embrace all overland communication, has never for a moment been 
sight of, and the possession of Georgia on the one hand, and of Khiva 

on the other, point to eventualities which it is impossible to disregard in 
connexion with any discussions as to the future overland communication 
with India. The line from Peshawur by the Oxus, which presents so 
many difficulties at the outset, might, under a civilised government, un- 
questionably be made to present many advantages; but these would be 
toa great extent nullified by the break in the transit presented by the 
Caspian Sea, whereas the line wid Herat and Teheran to Constauti- 
nople is unbroken, and the least devious of any. The line by Kurachi 
and the River Euphrates would be the safest, and of higher strategic im- 
portance to Great Britain; but a railway along Southern Biluchistan 
and Persia would have little or no native traffic, while a line vid Herat 
and Teheran would in all probability return a handsome dividend from 
native transit alone. Indeed, it might fairly be said, if too great an 
amount of capital were not expended in the enterprise, and its manage- 
ment was eflicient, it would be a most remunerative line. But we stand 
iu a very peculiar position in India. While France is carrying its inter- 
maritime ditch across the Isthmus of Suez unmolested, its government 
put a veto upon our utilising the valley of the Euphrates, and at once 
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declared, that to carry out such a project would necessitate the occupa. 
tion of the valley of the Nile by the French as an offset ; or would pre. 
cipitate that tenure of Syria which will one day be forced upon it as q 
security for the payment of those moneys, the capital of which it hag 
guaranteed whilst we have to pay the interest. On the other hand, 
Russia is far too wedded to the cherished idea of monopolising the over- 
land trade of Asia to permit a railway vid Herat and Teheran to Con. 
stantinople to be carried out. ‘I'o those who would wish to study the 
important bearings of the projected withdrawal of the trade of India 
down the Indus to Kurachi, and thence by the Persian Gulf to Europe, 
Mr. W. P. Andrews’s admirable works, “ The Indus and its Provinces,” 
“ The Scindh Railway,” and the “ Euphrates Valley Route to India,” 
will furnish all desirable information, and, indeed, almost exhaust what 
can be said upon the subject.* But the latter route must for a Jong 
time remain partly a question of navigation, whilst the line by Herat 
would be overland from Calcutta to Calais or Boulogne—with the excep- 
tion of the trifling break at the Bosphorus. Both lines ought, however, un- 
questionably to be brought into operation, and the force of circumstances 
so utterly baffles the selfishness of states and powers, and the intrigues of 
short-sighted diplomatists, that they will most undoubtedly be one day 
carried out. 

In the mean time, it is a problem well worthy of the most earnest 
consideration with those who have the welfare of a general humanity at 
heart, and who do not believe that knotty questions are more easily 
solved by war than by peaceful negotiation, whether some understanding 
could not be arrived at between Great Britain, France, and Russia, by 
which not only the opening of the valley of the Euphrates could be ob- 
tained, but also that of the most direct and natural route between Europe 
and India. Surely the latter undertaking—if not the former—could be 





* Captain Tyler, R.E., who has been recently engaged by her Majesiy’s govern- 
ment in inspecting the ports of Italy with reference to their use for the convey- 
ance of the Eastern mails, concludes his report aptly enough with the following 
emphatic declaration: ‘‘ As I have intimated at the commencement of this report, 
the question to be now solved is solely that of communication through Europe to 
the East. I would ask your Grace’s permission to touch also upon the still more 
important saving of time and distance that may be obtained hereafter, by avoid- 
ing the passage of the Red Sea, when a railway shall be constructed from the 
coast of the Mediterranean along the Euphrates Valley to the Persian Gulf. By 
this route many hundred miles of distance, and many days of time, might be 
saved between London and Bombay, which will become within the next two 
years (when the railways to Madras and Calcutta are completed) the principal 
port ot India. The navigation by the Persian Gulf to Bombay will be far pre- 
ferable to that vid Suez and the Red Sea to Bombay; and even that amount of 
navigation may ultimately be avoided by the connexion together of Bagdad and 
Bombay by railway. But in the mean time the Euphrates Valley scheme has 
been for many years almost in abeyance. The mere guarantee of the Turkish 
government has not been found sufficient even to render the construction of the 
first portion from the coast to Aleppo practicable; and the financial state of that 
empire renders progress now almost impossible. But I have so strong a convic- 
tion of the important bearing that the construction of such a railway would have, 
commercially and strategically, upon the British Empire, that I could not but 
take this opportunity of recommending the subject to the serious consideration 
of her Majesty’s government.”—Eastern Mails: Copy of Report from Captain Tyler, 
R.E., to Her Majesty's Postmaster-General, of his recent Inspection of the Railways and 
Ports of Italy, with Reference to the Use of the Italian Route for the Conveyance of the 
Eastern Mails. (Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed.) 
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made an international one, be guaranteed by all the great powers, and 
worked in the interest of all parties, and of a general commerce and 
civilisation. The Sublime Porte and the Shah would only too gladly 
co-operate in such an undertaking—their profitable interests being duly 

ed—and an arrangement so promising to the future commerce and 
industry of the Old World would also ensure the upholding of peace in 
Central Asia for many a year to come. 

The only obstacle that really lies in the way of such an international 
solution of one of the greatest difficulties of modern times, is the un- 
settled condition of Affghanistan, whose warring tribes must be brought 
jnto subjection either by the Anglo-Indian or the Muscovite power. But 
as we have pointed- out that the valley of the Kabil river belongs to 
India, and the conceded subjugation of Bokhara and all Central Asia by 
Russia fairly warrants such a movement on the part of the Anglo-Indian 
Empire as a compensation, not only justified by the progress of Russia, 
but most imperiously demanded by such, we need not say to which 
power it belongs, for sake of its very existence, to be first at the head- 
waters of the Indus. Peshawur may be fortified—it is right and well 
that it should be so—as a ¢éte de pont to Attock and farther India; but 
India cannot afford that Kabil should be, occupied by Cossacks without 
striking a blow, and that blow would be administered with greater effect 
in the country itself, with the passes of the Hindhi Kish in front, with 
the stronghold of Peshawur and the Indus to withdraw upon in case of 
reverses, than, as has been upheld by some eminent authorities—as Sir 
John Lawrence (who has apparently himself now abandoned his original 
ideas upon the subject )—casting the fate of India upon the defence of the 
passage of the Indus. 

What is really this Dirani Empire of which so much has been said, 
which has so long remained a disgrace to humanity, and an obstacle to 
all progress in Central Asia? It is at the best a nominal sovprengnty 
its population is discordant, its history presents one continual struggle 
between rival competitors for power—a series, with scarcely an intermis- 
sion, of anarchy, bloody and confusion. This motley population comprises 
some 4,300,000 Affghans, 1,000,000 Biluchis, 1,200,000 Tartars or 
Turkomans, 1,500,000 Persians, and 6,000,000 Indians and miscel- 
laneous tribes. The peaceful Indians constitute, therefore, the majority, 
but not the warlike and dominant race. 

The Dirani dynasty dates its origin to Ahmed Shah, a chief of the 
Sudduzais, a clan of Abd’alis, or followers of Ali, who at the death of 
Nadir Shah, in 1747, seized the government of the country, which pre- 
viously paid tribute to Persia, and who, in consequence of a dream of the 
famous saint at Chumkuni, changed the name of his tribe from Abd’alis 
to Diirdnis, and himself took the title of Shah Duri Duran. 

The origin of the new empire was at Kandahar, and as Napoleon the 
First said of Poland, eo taue comprising the valley of the Vistula, that 
it never was a geographical expression, so the same may be said of the 
empire of the Diranis, although it comprised at the outset the valley of 
the Helmund. Ahmed Shah felt this, and he directed his whole energies 
to giving that expression to his rule which did not really belong to 
it. He annexed Kabil, combated’ the Sikhs and Mahrattas with 
success, and ultimately extended his sway from Meshed to Delhi. But 
an empire thus established by conquest only, had all the vices inherent 
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in an unnatural congeries of people and states, and Ahmed Shah wag 
engaged his whole lifetime in quelling rebellions in various parts of hig 
dominions, which were indeed no sooner suppressed in one quarter than 
they broke out in another. 

Ahmed was succeeded by his son, Timur, or Taimur Shah, and hig 
reign was, like his father’s, disturbed by incessant insurrections in Balkh, 
Khorassan, Saistan, and Kashmir. In 1789 he marched from Kabi! with 
an army of a hundred thousand men by the way of the Hindhi Kish 
and Killam (before noticed) against the King of Bokhara, so that the 
approach to Kabiil by the Oxus is by no means new to history ; it dates, 
in fact, back to the times of Alexander the Great and his successors, 
Timur Shah died at Kabil in 1793, and upon his death a struggle 
ensued between his numerous sons for a monarchy, which only dates 
back from the reign of George II. in this country.* The throne of the 
Diriinis fell to the lot of Shah Zeman, but after a reign of seven years 
he was, in 1800, deposed and blinded by his half-brother, Shah Mahmiid, 
who obtained the sovereignty by the help of Futtah Ali Khan, chief of 
the Baurikzais—the same clan of which Dhost Muhammad was chief. 

On the 10th of September, Shah Siijah-iil-Milk, full brother of the 
deposed monarch Zeman, marched from Peshawur upon Kabiil, but he 
was encountered by Futtah Ali Khan and defeated, and was obliged to 
seek refuge in the Khyber hills. After various other unsuccessful attempts 
to regain the throne, Siijah at length defeated Futtah Ali Khan, and de- 
posing Mahmiid, he had him confined ; but it is recorded, to his honour, 
that he did not retaliate by repeating in his instance the cruelty which 
be had shown to his brother, Shah Zeman. Shah Sijah next sent an 
expedition against Futtah Ali Khan and Prince Kamran, son of Shah 
Mahmiid, who retained possession of Kandahar. It was successful, and 
Futtah Khan tendered his submission and withdrew to his own castle at 
Girishk. His restless spirit, however, speedily impelled him again into 
intrigue ; and in 1804 he incited Prince Kaisar, son of Shah Zeman, who 
had been entrusted by his uncle, Shah Sijah, with the government of 
Kandahar, under the guidance of Ahmed Shah}; to imprison the latter, 
and declare himself king. Ahmed Shah was accordingly seized, but 
when the “ Cesar” of Affghanistan and Futtah Khan marched against 
Kabiil, he was released and reinstated in the command of the city. His 
son joined Shah Sijah: Prince Kaisar and Futtah Khan were defeated, 
and Ahmed Shah immediately delivered up Kandahar to Prince Kamran. 
Prince Kaisar upon this made his submission, and was forgiven by 
Sijah. — 

His plans with regard to Prince Kaisar being thus frustrated, Futtah 
Khan repaired to Herat, and persuaded Haji Firiiz, another brother of 
Shah Sijah, to assert his right to the throne of Kabil. Firiiz accord- 
ingly took up arms, and Shah Sujah sent a force against him commanded 
by Prince Kaisar, whereupon Firtiz came to terms, and Futtah Ali Khan 
had no other alternative but to retire once more to his castle of Girishk. 
Prince Kaisar, anxious to wipe off the memory of his rebellion, amongst 


* Mr. Edwards, late judge of his Majesty’s High Court of Agra, describes him- 
self as having met a very aged man in Rohilkund who remembered the sack of 
Delhi by Nadir. Thus the origin of the Dirani dynasty may be said to be almost 


within the memory of man.—(‘ Reminiscences of a Bengal Civilian.” By William 
Edwards, Esq.) 
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other services rendered to Shah Sijah contrived to seize Futtah Khan, 
and was about to gratify the revenge of his father, Shah Zeman, by 
putting him to death, when Futtah Khan so wrought upon the young 
prince by his perfidious counsels, that he not only spared his life, but 
entered with him into a fresh plot against his uncle’s throne. Futtah 
Khan, having thus won over Prince Kaisar, advanced to Kandahar, 
where he found the prince, under the influence of Kojah Muhammad 
Khan, a powerful chief, who had dissuaded him from rebellion. Futtah 
Khan, incensed at this counter influence, renounced all connexion with 
Prince Kaisar, and engaged to deliver Kandahar to Kamran, who ad- 
vanced upon the city. Kaisar then requested an interview with Futtah 
Khan. They met_by torchlight, and the interview began with mutual 
recriminations, but it terminated in a manner which would scarcely seem 
credible among civilised nations. Prince Kaisar reminded Futtah that 
he owed him his life, and Futtah Khan, in his turn, recapitulated his 
favours to Kaisar, and complained of his perfidy. Kaisar, upon this, 
swore to follow him implicitly; whereupon Futtah Khan relented, and 
the following morning they marched out together to oppose Kamran, who 
was defeated, and his followers utterly routed. 

Shah Siijah, in the mean time, had strengthened his throne by the 
conquest of Kashmir, and Kojah Muhammad, retaining his influence, 
contrived once more to dissolve the connexion between Prince Kaisar 
and Futtah Khan, the latter once more retiring to his stronghold at 
Girishk. Here, however, he renewed relations with Kamran, whom, 
notwithstanding his former perfidy, he contrived to propitiate so far that 
they advanced together against Kaisar, and drove him from Kandahar 
into Biluchistan. Shah Siijah, hearing of these events, sent an expedi- 
tion against the two reprobates, and, after some reverses, they were de- 
feated, Kamren taking refuge in the mountains, but Futtah Khan, ever 
fruitful in resources, made his peace with Shah Sijah. 

In 1808, Mahmiid Shah, taking advantage of some political commo- 
tions, made his escape from prison, and the same year the vizier of Shah 
Sijah raised a rebellion, and was joined by Prince Kaisar, whom he pro- 
claimed King of Kabil. Their forces were met by Shah Sijah, and 
entirely defeated, and the Shah entered Peshawur in triumph, with the 
head of the vizier borne aloft on a spear behind him. 

Hitherto Shah Siijah had successfully quelled the various attempts on 
his throne; but, alas! reverses were at hand. In 1809 the liberated 
Mahmiid Shah formed a junction with the arch-conspirator Futtah Khan, 
and asserted his sovereignty. On the 3rd of April, the same year, the 
jointly defeated Akram Khan, who had been sent against them by Shah 
Sijah, and took Kabil. Sijah got together an army, but was defeated, 
and, escaping from the country, he threw himself on the protection of 
Runjit Singh, Maharajah of the Punjab, and with his aid he made several 
attempts to recover his dominions, but without success. After a time, 
Runjit Singh not only became weary of his unfortunate guest, but impri- 
soned him, and cruelly treated him, in order to extort from him the cele- 
brated Kiah-i-nir, or “ Mountain of Light,” which, on the fall of the 
Lions of the Punjab, was ultimately. removed to this country. Shah 
Sijah, after a time, effected his escape to the British dominions, and was 
pensioned at Loodiana. 
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After Shah Sajah’s flight, Futtah Khan ruled under the name ang 
authority of Mahmtid Shah. He took Herat by treachery from Haji 
Firiiz, and repelled an attack made on that city by the Persians. But in 
1818, after an administration of eight years, Mahmid Shah seized upon 
and blinded, with circumstances of peculiar ferocity, the old conspirator, 
to whom he was at Jeast indebted for having been twice put upon the 
throne. The family of Futtah Khan, backed by the Baurikzais, having 
risen in rebellion to avenge their chief, the old man was literally cut to 

1eces. 
f The death of Futtah Khan was the signal for the dismemberment of 
the Dirini Empire. Dhost Muhammad, brother of Futtah Khan, became 
King of Kabiil, whilst Kamran seized Herat. Kandahar, after passing 
through various hands, became subject to the Sirdars. The Amirs of 
Scindh became independent ; Runjit Singh took advantage of the general 
confusion ‘to seize upon Peshawur, and the Persians, urged on by Russia, 
advanced against Herat. Dhost Muhammad, under these accumulated 
difficulties, declared himself willing to embrace a British-alliance if the 
English would protect him from the encroachments of Runjit Singh, 
otherwise he must throw himself on the protection of Persia. This was 
enough for the Anglo-Indian government, which at once decided upon 
reinstating Shah Siijah, who had been twenty-eight years a fugitive, in 
order, as it was imagined, to secure our influence throughout Central Asia, 

The campaign of 1838 and 1839 is now a matter ofspast history. 
“ Disasters unparalleled in their extent,” to use the words of Lord Ellen- 
borough, “unless by the errors im which they originated, and by the 
treachery by which they were completed,” were, in the short campaign of 
1841, avenged upon every scene of past misfortune; but the Afghans 
were left to themselves “ to create a government amidst the anarchy which 
is the consequence of their crimes !’’ The result has been that, as of yore, 
the sole government has ever since consisted in every prince berg thrown 
on his own resources, to hold his own as he best could, either by force or 
fraud. Kabil, Kandahar, and Herat, instead of being the chief towns of 
one strong and united government, have continued to be like the great 
pashaliks of Turkey in olden, and, indeed, in not very remote times, the 
centres of incessant turmoil, confusion, and rebellion. 

Many events have elapsed since the catastrophe of Kabial, and since 
the avenging army marched into Affghanistan and then marched out 
again, to alter our relations with that country, and bring us into closer 
connexion with its turbulent rulers. On the 14th of December, 1845, 
the Sikhs crossed the Sutluj river and attacked the British port at Firiz- 
pur. This invasion was followed by the battles of Miidki and Firiz- 
shahir, “ the city of Firuz,” followed up, after the Sikhs had been driven 
back across the river, by those of Aliwal and Sobraon, and the fal! of 
Lahore. In 1846, the faithlessness and treachery of Lalla Mibray led 
to the reduction of Miiltan by Whish and Edwardes. In 1849, the re- 
bellion of Shere Singh led to the battles of Chillianwallah and Gujerat, 
and the formal amexation of the Punjab to the British Empire. The 
rebellious Amirs of Scindh had been previously defeated by Sir Charles 
Napier in 1843, and Scindh likewise annexed to the British Empire. 
Already in 1866 a railway is in existence from Kurachi to Hydrabad; 
a flotilla navigates the Indus from the capital of Scindh to Miltan ; the 
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surveys of another railway from Miltan to Lahore and Umritsir have 
been completed; lines are projected along the whole length of the left 
bank of the Indus from Miltan to Hydrabad; another by Shikarpir to 
the Bolan Pass, on the high road to Kandahar; and lastly, another has 
received the sanction and support of government from Lahore to Attock. 
It is almost impossible to realise the changes thus brought about and in 
t for the future in the short space of sixteen years. In 1855, 
idah, or Hyder Khan, son of Dost Muhammad, came to Peshawur to 
conclude a treaty with the British, but now, out of regard to possible 
eventualities, that outpost is to be fortified. It will constitute, as be- 
fore said, an admirable tée de pont to the Indus at Attock ; but it is 
at the exit, not at the entrance of the Khyber Pass. If a bridge ora 
has to be defended, the defence is not left till the passage of the 
Pd or pass has been effected. Should ever Russia push her Cossacks 
acress the Hindhii Kiish, or Paropamisan chain, or spread sedition among 
our treacherous allies on the Kabil river, Kabiil must of necessity be 
occupied by the British forces, Vambéry says upon this subject: “ The 
uestion whether Russia will content herself even with Bokhara, or will 
allow the Oxus to become the final boundary of her influence and of her 
designs, is difficult to answer, Without plunging into any deep conside- 
rations of policy, I may remark that it seems very probable that the court 
of St. Petersburg, in return fer her persevering policy of sacrifices pur- 
sued across deserts for years and years at great expense and labour, will 
seek some richer compensation than is to be found in the oases of 
Turkistan. I should like, indeed, to see the politician who would venture 
to affirm that Russia, once in possession of Turkistan, would be able to 
withstand the temptation of advancing, either personally or by her repre- 
sentatives, into Affghanistan and Northern India, where political intrigues 
are said to find always a fruitful soil. At the time ken the Russian 
columns, under the orders of Peroffsky, threw their ominous shadow from 
-the west shore of the Aral Sea as far as Kabiil—at the time when the 
spectre of Vitkovitsh appeared in that city and in Kandahar, the possi- 
bility of such complications as those alluded to was foreseen, and cannot 
that which has once occurred, when the necessity arises, occur a second 
time?” Russia may, as before remarked, have at present none but com- 
mercial objects in view in annexing the countries watered by the Jaxartes 
aud the Oxus, but it is manifest that any one of the numerous complica- 
tions which the condition of the Turkish Empire is perpetually giving 
rise to among European powers is capable of lighting up a war like that 
of the Crimea, which Russia, in possession of Bokhara, might turn to her 
advantage by fomenting trouble in our Indian Empire. ‘The occupation 
of Balkh and Khiiudiz by the Cossacks should, then, be the signal with 
the British Empire for the occupation of Kabil by the Anglo-Indian 
forces. In so doing,,we should be acting solely in self-defence, and it 
cannot be said that we should be disturbing or disorganising a peaceable, 
settled, or well-governed people. Meanwhile, we do most sincerely hope 
that misunderstandings and wars may be averted by ‘some mutual ar- 
Tangement such as that of a great central and international line of rail- 
way, by which Russia would peacefully obtain such advantages from the 
overland commerce of India and China as she has so long coveted, or, at 
all events, as she has reasonable right to expect. 
T2 
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CHRISTINE; OR, COMMON-PLACE PEOPLE. 


BY JANET ROBERTSON. 


IV. 


Ir was in the year 1830 that Mrs. Mordaunt, an English lady, found 
herself domiciled for a short time in the pretty cottage ornée belonging to 
Mr. Macintosh, near Dunkeld. She was ielilied a tour through Scot. 
land, and having met with the hospitable family in Edinburgh, had ae. 
cepted their kind invitation to pay them a visit in the country, that she 
might see at her leisure the romantic residence of the Dukes of Athol, 
Mrs. Mordaunt was a woman of delicate health, and of a quiet and re. 
flective tone of mind, concealing great refinement of taste, warmth of 
heart, and singularly acute perceptions, under the cold ard reserved ex. 
terior so characteristic of the best educated and most polished class of 
English society. Although feeling sincerely grateful for the frank kind- 
ness of her cordial and friendly entertainers, yet she had no sympathy 
with the common-place subjects of conversation and inveterate prejudices 
which prevailed with them, in common with those of their country people 
who have never left the bounds of their mountain-girt land, nor mixed 
with the inhabitants of other nations. 

The evening after her arrival she walked out alone, glad to escape from 
the uninteresting gossip going ou in the drawing-room, in consequence 
of a visit from the Dunkeld doctor. Enchanted with the beautiful region 
where for a few weeks she proposed to abide, she strolled on in communion 
with her own thoughts, at the moment much saddened by the recent 
death of a beloved husband, with whom she had ever participated her joys 
and sorrows, her sentiments and ideas of every kind. Truly it was a 
landscape to inspire a poetess, but not being one, she contented herself by 
sauntering slowly along, and gazing with absorbing admiration on 4 
scene of romantic beauty scarcely to be surpassed by any spot on earth, 
so matchless was the combination of mountain, valley, streams, and ruins, 
diversified by majestic forests waving on all sides. Bending her stop 
towards the river where it neared the fine bridge, she found herself beside 
a knoll where the broom, laden with the yellow treasures of the summer, 
displayed its luxuriant branches to the beams of the setting sun. Those 
gleaming boughs were gently agitated by the scarce-felt westerly breeze, 
to which the birch, moistened by the soft showers which had fallen during 
the day, blending with the fragrance of the wild thyme and other aromatic 
herbs, lent a light and delicious perfume. Nothing was wanting to 
complete the charm of this enchanting scene but music, and that sud- 
denly burst on the ear in vocal strains from some concealed musician. It 
was not the deep pathos of a manly voice that came wafted by the wind 
towards the entranced listener, nor yet the matured tones of a female 
soprano or contralto singer, but the clear and bird-like warble of an in- 
fant organ, so pure, true, and varied, that it might have proceeded from 
the southern nightingale, had it not been for the words with which it was 
so distinctly accompanied. So sorrowful was the intonation, however, 
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that it held Mrs. Mordaunt for some minutes motionless with surprise, 
glmost doubting her senses as to the possibility that childish experience 
could afford a well of woe from which to draw a melody so expres- 
sive of despondency. The air, “ What ails this heart o’ mine?” was 
familiar ear, from her having heard Wilson, the celebrated Scotch 
vocalist, sing it on several occasions, but never before had she compre- 
hended so entirely its intrinsic beauty. Those were no vulgar tones ; no, 
whatever child sang, it was the emanation of some spirit refined by sen- 
sibility of heart and elevation of thought, some genius in the wilds ; and 
in breathless amazement she noiselessly turned round the little knoll, until 
full in view of the hitherto concealed songstress. 

Under a small laburnum-tree, busily engaged in stripping the rich 
blossoms from its pensile branches, sat a child about six years old, quite 
unconscious of observation ; she was shabbily dressed, was pale and thin, 
so very thin that the astonished listener could not help wondering how 
such sounds could come from a form so tiny. The outline of the face was 
bad, for the nose was insignificant, the mouth large, and the cheek very 
meagre, while the hair—peculiarly light and devoid of colour—hung in 
neglected masses on her brown neck ; but the eyes, which were looking 
down intently on her flowery store, were shaded with long eyelashes of a 
darker hue, slightly curled up at the points, the forehead fall and finely 
formed, and the rather low eyebrow beautifully marked. 

“ How sweetly you sing, my little girl,’ said Mrs. Mordaunt, softly. 

The child sprang on her feet like a startled fawn, and, with quite the 
lightness and elasticity of one, darted away among the bushes, but not 
before her observer had noted a pair of large we eyes, which, though 
not very dark, were remarkable for their singular brightness and beaming 
sensibility of expression. The wild creature stopped and turned when at 
alittle distance, gazing back upon Mrs. Mordaunt with a bewildered look 
from behind a broom-bush, but upon that lady advancing and again ad- 
dressing her, she fled swiftly down the margin of the river, and was soon 
out of sight. When Mrs. Mordaunt returned to the cottage, she men- 
tioned the little girl she had seen, and how much she had been struck with 
her singing. 

“Oh! it must have been our Christie,’ exclaimed Miss Barbara 
Macintosh, “for she does nothing but squall from morning till night, and 
we have been obliged to forbid her singing in the house, for we are all 
quite tired of it. It is only a fortnight ago that she wakened Lizzy and 
me by singing in her sleep the ‘Blue Bells of Scotland,’ that she had 

played by a lady who was here lately on a visit. It is really quite 
wearisome. I don’t know how many tunes she picked up at that time 
—words and music together ; and as she is seldom permitted to come into 
the drawing-room—she makes such a figure of herself—she was for ever 
sitting listening at the top of the stairs, with her great wooden doll in her 
arms, and when Miss Taylor went out to walk she used to stare at her as 
if she were a miracle.”’ 

“I think the lassie’s a little daft,’”’ observed Mr. Macintosh, looking 
up from his newspaper. 

“ Daft !”’ rejoined his better-half. “ There’s little doubt of it. I think 
her feeding the bees showed she was a wee bit silly very early in the day, 
poor bairn !” 
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“ Feeding the bees! How was that ?” inquired Mrs. Mordaunt, much 
interested in the strange misinterpretation of what appeared to her to be 
the emanation of singular talent. 

“Oh!” replied Mrs. Macintosh, with rather a saddened expression of 
face, “it happened soon after she came here, when she was little more 
than three years old. We observed her one day very busy toddling 
about the garden, gathering all the finest flowers she could find, which I 
always let her do to keep her from whimpering about her mother, poor 
thing! and all at once we heard loud screaming, and beheld her scamper- 
ing towards the garden door with a swarm of. heus after her. She was 
s0 , dreadfully stung, that for some time she could not speak from the 
agony she was in, and when at last she was able to apswer our questions, 
we ascertained that, having taken a great friendship for the bees hecause 
they let her sit close beside the hive w atching them without molesting 
her, she thought she would recompense them for being so kind, so she 
went and gathered a bunch of all the flowers she had observed they were 
fondest of, that they might not have the trouble of flying about to extract 
their honey ; but as they did not appear to comprehend her benevolent 
intentions, she pushed her nosegay close to the mouth of her favourite 
hive, which rash action so incensed the bees, that, forgetting all their 
former friendship and forbearance, they rushed out and flew at her, in- 
flicting the punishment they thought her temerity deserved. She was 
much hurt, poor little thing ! and continued for some time in a dangerous 
state; so much so, that the doctor feared she had lost her sight, as vit was 
fully a week before she could open her eyes.” 

“ She is an odd, eccentric child,” observed the second daughter, Miss 
Lizzy, who was rather inclined to sentiment and reflection. ‘“ I some- 
times really don’t know what to think of her, for she seems to care for 
nothing but flowers and animals; she actually passes her life with the 
old pony Donald and a hen without a leg, which she has tended and 
nursed ever since it was a chicken, when it met with the accident that 
lamed it. She likewise appears to be the lady-love of Oscar, the shep- 
herd’s dog,” pursued Miss Lizzy, with beautiful originality, “for I 
observe when he returns in the evening she regularly goes out to receive 
him with a piece of bread-and-butter in her hand, when they have a very 
affectionate interview ; indeed, he is always in attendance on her oo 
he is off duty, showing as much watchfulness and devotion as the di 
of his important position in the farming establishment will admit of 

“Ts she your relation ?” inquired Mrs. Mordaunt. 

“Yes, our cousin,” answered Lizzy, in a low voice. Then, as her 
mother left the room, she frankly added, “She is mamma’s niece by & 
sister; but her birth caused no pleasure, f for she is the child of a marriage 
which gave our family great annoyance.” 

“How so?” questioned her auditor, who felt great interest on the 
subject. 

“Her mother and my aunt, Mrs. Douglas,” answered Lizzy, “ was 
married when very young to a rich man from the East Indies, ‘and was 
early left a widow with a large jointure and an only son, in whom she 
was bound up. He was caught by a speculating Englishwoman just as 
he came of age, who, being highly connected and a very fine lady, cut 
her husband’s relations almost without exception. My aunt, who was 4 
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very gentle and rather weak woman, was much hurt, as she had quite 
sacrificed herself for her son ; so, for change of scene, she went abroad, 
and there unfortunately met with a young Italian adventurer, who per- 
suaded her to marry him, It was a very foolish business indeed, for, 
before many months had elapsed, he went off one fine day with every- 
thing of which he could possess himself, leaving her about to be confined 
without any one of her relations at hand to attend either on her or the 
child; so she became very ill and low-spirited, and wrote to mamma, 
saying that she felt she was dying, and that she wished to come home to 
be near her, in order to leave ‘ Christine,’ as she always called her, under 
her care until her son returned from Italy to take some charge of his 
sister. But I fear there is little chance of that, for not only has he quite 
neglected her hitherto, but he has likewise possessed himself of a large 
sum of money, for which my aunt had insured her life to secure a pro- 
vision for this unlucky child. Unfortunately, the birth had never been 
registered, and no legal deed executed bequeathing this money to Chris- 
tine—nothing but a letter from my aunt to her son mentioning her in- 
tentions, which, with all her papers, was forwarded to him at her death, 
according to her orders ; and so he has availed himself of those unfortu- 
nate mistakes and informalities to seize it for himself, and will hardly dole 
out a small annuity to enable mamma to maintain the poor little thing. 
Papa several times suggested to my aunt the propriety of her making a 
formal will, but she became so agitated when he insinuated the least 
doubt of her son’s good faith in a matter of common honesty, that he was 
obliged to desist, as it always made her ill. My father maintains, how- 
ever, that even as it is, a litigation would put Christine in possession of 
her rights when she comes of age ; but the poor child is only seven years 
old, and there is no person authorised to interfere in the business at pre- 
sent, even if there were funds to cover the law expenses. Besides, she is 
so very delicate that the doetor thinks there is but little chance of her 
living to grow up to be a charge to any ove, so we just let her run about 
among her plants and her pets with Nanny, the’ dairymaid, who takes 
charge of her in winter when we go to Edinburgh; and she is quite 
happy and contented to stay with her, for she likes her better than all 
the rest of us put together. If she lives to be a woman, however, it is 
desirable that she should be with her brother, for her mother would 
insist upon her being called ‘ Douglas,’ instead of ‘ San Isidora,’ her 
father’s name ; in the idea, I believe, of securing her the protection of 
her brother ; so it would be much better that she should be under the 
Douglas’s roof, as then nobody would know or think anything about the 
matter.” 

“Christina San Isidora,’’ repeated Mrs. Mordaunt to herself, musingly. 
“If a romantic name, a cruel position, and a sensitive and gifted nature 
betoken an eventful life, then will this poor friendless little girl, if she be 
spared, meet with strange things on the great theatre of the trying and 
mutable world.”’ 

Miss Lizzy Macintosh, perceiving that the thoughts of the polished 
Mrs. Mordaunt ran singularly on the infant orphan songstress, sought, 
partly from good nature, and partly in order to ingratiate herself with 
their distinguished visitor, to humour what she considered a fantasy ; and 
while her mother and elder sister were engaged ‘on hospitable cares 
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intent,” she became a spy upon the neglected child, in order to lead the 
English lady to her solitary places of resort, and point out the peculiarities 
of the lonely little creature, whose dreary position and singular natural 
endowments had so attracted her attention. Poor Christine had a favourite 
haunt in an old orchard at the back of the garden, where she tended, 
fed, and guarded from all intrusion—except that of her other pets—her 
lame hen. Although a neglected piece of ground, it still was enclosed 
with a high hawthorn hedge, except on one side, where a brawling moun- 
tain stream rushed rapidly over its rocky channel, and sent forth a pleasing, 
dreamy sound in addition to the noise of the more distant river. Ona 
rock close upon the rivulet was an old summer-house, where Christine 
had established her court. Of this court it might be said that the hen 
was the queen, the pony the king, and Oscar, the shepherd’s dog, the 
prime minister, whilst she herself performed the part of a beneficent 
genius, watching over and providing for all. There were also subjects 
in this happy and well-regulated country, for Nanny had picked out from 
amongst the lumber of the garret various old maimed dolls, which had 
once belonged to the young ladies of the house, and those Christine had 
decked with every scrap of finery of which she could honestly possess 
herself, most witfully concealing their defects and enhancing their charms 
until she had brought them to a most respectable pitch of beauty, and 
then stuck them round her summer-house in different interesting posi- 
tions, addressing them by names both beautiful and sublime. There were 
also visitors who occasionally enlivened this magic circle; for in the 
evening, when Oscar returned from the labours of the day, she sallied 
forth—as mentioned by Miss Lizzy—to meet him with a slice of bread- 
and-butter in her hand, and after an affectionate greeting, he never failed 
to accompany her through the garden to the old orchard. Donald, the 
pony—who, from his great age, was allowed to pasture free on the green 
flat at the other side of the stream—generally came about the same time 
to take his evening drink, and then clambered up a low part of the bank, 
where Christine had made a path for him, to join the select coterie, and 
partake of the evening banquet. Thus, all being assembled in peace and 
amity, the protectress of this favoured realm dispensed her bounties to 
its happy inhabitants. The hen had a handful of corn, the pony some 
oatmeal bannock, and Oscar his bread-and-butter ; it was at this time 
that visitors made their appearance to join in the festivities, in the shape 
of house-pigeons, sparrows, and impudent little chaffinches, et catera. To 
all was dispensed something to welcome them; at one time a little corn, 
at another crumbs of bread, and whenever the sun disappeared in the 
horizon, Cripple Littie—which was the poetical name she had given her 
hen—was carefully deposited in a comfortable nest, enclosed on all sides 
to protect her from harm. Donald couched himself down under the 
shelter of the summer-house on a bed of fern, which Christine had got 
Nanny to cut for him, and Oscar reposing at the feet of his fairy favour- 
ite in the inside of the rural palace, seemed to listen with absorbed at- 
= to the softly-warbled airs with which she feigned to lull her dolls 
to sleep. 

Poor dear little Christine! such were the innocent pleasures of her 
lonely infancy. Unattended to, unsympathised with, her young days sped 
past among rocks, streams, flowers, and animals, and the germ of match- 
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Jess talent, the warmth of the kindest of hearts, gradually developed 
themselves unnoted of any one except the benevolent stranger whom 
chance had thrown across her path! 


V. 


Mrs. MorpDAunT made many fruitless attempts to get acquainted with 
the youthful object of her kind interest ; but if by chance she came upon 
her when she could not get out of the way, a timid and nervous mono- 
syllable was all the answer she could elicit to any question she addressed 
to her, until at last she one day surprised her when busily engaged in 
hoeing and trimming the little flower-border which she had tastefully 
cultivated round her favourite bower. 

“ You are very churlish, Christine,” she said; ‘for you never give me 
anosegay, although I am so fond of flowers.” 

The little girl stood up erect, and gazed at her for a moment with a 
wondering look, then silently applied herself to gather all the sweetest 
ones her simple garden contained, and making up a pretty bouquet, ap- 
proached her with a singularly graceful air, and presented it, at the same 
time offering in a scarcely articulate voice—blushing scarlet as she did 
so—to go into the large garden and get her some finer flowers. 

“No, I thank you, my dear,” replied Mrs. Mordaunt, “ these are just 
what I like best; and if you would gather me such a bunch every day 
whilst I remain, I should feel much obliged to you.” 

Christine looked up in her face with a smile so sweet as to make her 
attentive observer think for a moment that she was quite beautiful. 

“Can you read ?”’ she asked, after a pause of admiration. 

Poor Christine’s cheek again glowed—but this time with shame—as 
she looked down on the ground, which she scraped with her foot, and 

answered, 
' ' “2 little.” 

“Can you write?” The same reply. ‘And who teaches you?” 

“Mr. M‘Crae, the schoolmaster’s assistant at Dunkeld, who comes 
three times a week to give me a lesson.” 

“ Do you like to learn ?” 

“Oh no.” 

“© Why ?” 

“ Tt is so tiresome.” 

Her interrogator could scarcely help smiling. 

“ Who taught you to sing ?” 

The child turned pale as death, and returned no answer. The ques- 
tion was repeated. She shrank half behind the trunk of the ash-tree 
that overshadowed the arbour, and murmured, in a scarcely audible tone, 

“I used to sing to my mother.” 

“Your mother!” exclaimed Mrs. Mordaunt; “I thought, dearest 
ower. that you lost her when you were almost too young to remem- 

r her?” 

The little girl concealed her face on the arm which was clasped round 
the tree, and her sympathising questioner perceived that tears were 
dropping on the ground. She laid her hand fondly on her head, and 
gently whispered, 
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“Be comforted, dear child, your mother is in a happier world than 
this.” 

Seeing that she trembled with the effort she made to suppress her 
sobs, Mrs. Mordaunt turned to go away, saying, as she did so, “ Re. 
member my nosegay, Christine,” and slowly retraced her steps towards 
the house. When she reached the door which led into the garden, she 
turned to see what her tender-hearted favourite was doing, ard beheld 
her in the act of leaping over the stream by the help of a iong pole, 
which cette petite fille aux expédients always used in her wild rambles, 
and by the aid of which she sprang from rock to rock with an agility 
truly wonderful, and with such perfect security as to leave the spectator 

uite at ease as to her safety. The next moment she was mounted on 
old Donald the pony, holding tightly his rough mane, while he went full 
speed round and round his pasture-ground, evidently much delighted to 
have his playfellow on his back; and him she only quitted upon seeing 
Nanny with her pail in her hand going to milk the cows, when she 
merrily bounded away to aid her in her rural occupation. From this 
time forward, when Mrs. Mordaunt came out in the morning, she was 
sure to find Christine on the gravel-walk before the house, ready to 
present her with a nosegay, and thus some little degree of familiarity 
sprang up between them. 

When the time of her departure drew near, the heart of the benevolent 
stranger grew more deeply interested in this forlorn child. Most gladly 
would she have taken her away and have adopted her as a daughter, but 
she having a wealthy brother and so many near relations, such a thing 
was not to be thought of ; and the day at length came on which she had 
fixed to leave the cottage, and its hospitable but common-place occupants. 
She understood from Lizzy that Mr. Douglas was soon expected from the 
Continent, when they intended representing to him the necessity of his 
doing something for his sister, and in the mean time she was to be 
allowed to run about at Broombank, and amuse herself as she had hitherto 
been aceustomed to do, the doctor being of opinion that the natural deli- 
cacy of her constitution was such that much study or town confinement 
for a year or two might materially injure her health. When the day of 
Mrs. Mordaunt’s departure came, she looked about in vain for Christine ; 
she was nowhere to be seen, and saddened and disappointed she was just 
preparing to enter her carriage, when she caught a glimpse of the pale 
sorrowful face peeping at her from behind the shelter of the garden door. 
She advanced to hail the weeping child and bid her an affectionate fare- 
well ; but the little creature fled at her approach, and made for the old 
orchard, with the intention, no doubt, of leaping over the stream, and 
thus eluding her pursuer, but in her anxiety to escape she ran too near 
a gooseberry-bush, and her frock caught upon the thorns, which so 
id retarded her progress as to enable Mrs. Mordaunt to attain 
rer. 


““Won’t you bid me farewell, Christine?” she said, as she fondly 
embraced her. 

The child struggled to get free, but uot before her grief betrayed 
itself by the convulsive sobs which burst forth. It seemed as if the ex- 
tremity to which she found herself reduced deprived her of all reserve, for 
she turned round, and clasping Mrs. Mordaunt in her arms, she buried her 
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face in her gown, weeping at the same time with an alarming violence. 
Much surprised and moved, her benevolent friend endeavoured, but in 
yain, to comfort and soothe her. She then turned to her maid, who had 
followed, and whispered to her to tell Nanny to come and try what she 
could do to console and calm the agitated little girl. The worthy woman 
was, luckily, not far off, and came immediately to the scene of action, 
when Mrs. Mordaunt consigned her favourite to her truly motherly care, 
and slipping two guineas into her hand recommended the little girl to 
her watchful tenderness ; then kissing the swollen face of the affectionate 
child—now almost in a state of unconsciousness with the violence of her 

ief—she turtred sorrowfully away, and hastened to escape from a scene 
which had unusually agitated her. She hastily bade the family farewell, 
with many and warmly-expressed thanks for their kind hospitality, and 
stepping into her carriage threw herself back and freely gave way to her 
tears, which continued to flow at intervals long after she had left the 
romantic banks of the Tay, and the haunts of the lonely little orphan 
who had so deeply struck those chords of feeling, in a manner so often to 
be remembered and adverted to in after years. 

Variety of scene relieves the minds of those who go, but for those who 
ren.ain how crushing is the remembrance of the image associated with 
the objects continually presenting themselves to the grief-oppressed spirit ! 
Christine continued for many days in a state so dull and saddened that 
Nanny beeame almost afraid of the consequences. Although attending 
to her pets, as usual, yet there was a perceptible change in her general 
demeanour; her songs—when she did sing—were all sad and plaintive ; 
her leaping-pole lay neglected beside the bower, and she could not bear 
to look upon the flowers from which she had been accustomed to select a 
nosegay to present to her gentle and sympathising friend. Her time was 
mostly spent in climbing the ash-tree beside the summer-house, and in 
allowing herself to be swung backwards and forwards when reclining on 
its long branches, with her eyes fixed on the sky, watching the varied 
forms of the clouds as they sailed along. From this dreamy and de- 
pressed state, however, she was roused by a most unexpected event; the 
Perth carrier arrived one day at the cottage with a trunk, addressed to 
“Miss Christine Douglas.” With amazement she superintended the 
opening of the mysterious box, when, to her inexpressible delight, she 
beheld a large beautiful wax doll, which could open and shut its eyes, 
and a small chest of drawers, filled with a complete change of dress as 
well as night-things for it. The astonished child was so absorbed with 
this marvellous acquisition that she paid but comparatively little attention 
to the other objects the trunk contained, until Lizzy read her a short 
letter from Mrs. Mordaunt, written in a large hand, requesting her 
acceptance of these remembrancers of one who loved her very dearly, and 
begging her to give to her cousins a small case which was at the bottom. 
This case contained a couple of beautiful bracelets for the two young 
ladies, and also a letter, expressing the donor’s gratitude for the attention 
she had experienced from the Macintosh family. With her doll in her 
arms, poor Christine continued to survey with wondering eyes the other 
objects sent to her by this munificent friend. ‘The rest of its coutents 
consisted of a set of handsomely-bound books, of which the stories were 
illustrated by pretty engravings, the said stories being adapted to the 
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comprehension of the earliest beginner, and gradually progressing in 
interest and difficulty until they ended by the “ Parent’s Assistant” of 
Miss Edgeworth. There was also a pretty workbox, well filled with all 
kinds of apparatus for sewing; a box of paints, fully supplied likewise 
with pencils and brushes; a selection of coloured engravings to copy 
from ; some dissected maps, a cup and ball, and a beautiful skipping. 
rope, completed this cargo of treasures. 

Christine, in an ecstasy of delight, had them all conveyed to a small 
closet, where she had been banished to sleep near Nanny, after the fit of 
musical somnambulism which had so disturbed her cousins. The trunk 
containing the doll and her wardrobe was carefully deposited in a corner, 
the books methodically arranged on a shelf which Nanny put up on the 
wall within her reach, and the work and paint-boxes, with the engravings 
and maps, carefully laid on the table beside the little window, while she 
locked up the cup and ball and skipping-rope in her drawer. That even- 
ing, when she went to feed her pets in the arbour, she was in a state of 
delight such as she had never in her life before experienced. She hugged 
Donald, she kissed Oscar, and caressed Cripple Littie; she told her old 
dolls stories about Mrs. Mordaunt being a great enchantress, and promised 
to bring on a visit to them the following day a beautiful princess of their 
species, who had newly arrived from a distant country. She sang all the 
songs her English friend had particularly admired to lull her subjects to 
repose, and, having seen them all laid quietly to rest, seized her pole and 
jumped backwards and forwards across the stream without ceasing, until 
she saw Nanny driving the cows home to the cow-house, when she threw 
it down and flew off to aid her, followed by Oscar, who kept close at her 
side, gazing at her in astonishment, as if he were not quite sure how to 
understand so great a change of mood. She was, indeed, in a state of 
supreme happiness; the very face of nature seemed more gay than 
formerly, and thus the image of the stranger lady became ever afterwards 
blended in her mind with the brightest gleams and most delicious associa- 
tions of her infant years. Her cheerfulness returned, her activity re- 
doubled, she became anxious to learn to read fluently, in order to com- 
prehend the beautiful books of which she had become the possessor, and 
the paint-box—at first less valued than the rest of her acquisitions—soon 
became a source of constant and increasing delight. She began by copy- 
ing the coloured engravings; then took to imitating the few roses that 
remained of the summer store, and the autumnal flowers that succeeded 
them. This developed the germ of a new talent, which Christine had 
never before been aware she possessed. The outlines displayed a singular 
accuracy of eye, and her rude attempts from nature an acute perception 
of light and shade. One cloud, however, sometimes cast its gloom over 
her horizon of happiness. ‘‘ Should she ever again see Mrs. Mordaunt?” 
When this doubt presented itself she became sad and thoughtful, until 
roused by some call upon her attention or feelings. 

The Macintosh family, although essentially vulgar and devoid of sensi- 
bility, were not in the least harsh or ill natured, so they were both amused 
and pleased to perceive the improvement which manifested itself in every 
way in their little charge, and prepared to return to Edinburgh, satisfied 
that she would enjoy herself through the winter, which they expected 
would intervene before her brother’s return would interrupt the course of 
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her innocent childish pursuits. Christine did not shed many tears in 
bidding them farewell, although kissing them all most affectionately. She 
was sure to see them again in spring; in the mean time she would be left 
in the full possession of liberty and of the society of her beloved Nanny. 
There was also a favourite amusement she enjoyed in their absence, of 
which no one was aware, and in which she could not indulge herself while 
they remained in the house. In the dining-room there was a small convex 
mirror over the chimney-piece at the upper end of the room, placed in a 
slanting position, so as to reflect in miniature all objects present, like 
figures in a baby-house. Before this mirror Christine had always been in 
the habit of dancing in the winter-time, when the weather did not permit 
her to go out, or when Nanny was absent or engaged. She liked to see 
herself whirling about in all sorts of fantastic attitudes, and, from constant 

ractice, had acquired an elasticity and grace which rendered her in after 
ife remarkable for a lightness of step and harmony of motion as attrac- 
tive as they were uncommon. To her accustomed arts and pirouettes was 
now added the variety of her skipping-rope evolutions, in which she soon 
acquired a dexterity truly astonishing. Her health became stronger, and 
enabled her to pay untiring attention to the instructions of her master in 
reading and writing, although it must be confessed that this was the least 
pleasing part of her occupations ; she soon found compensation, however, 
for her patient endeavours to improve. The young man who taught her 
was a clever Scotchman, and, like most of his countrymen, was very well 
educated, for his rank in life. It was true that his accent was coarse and 
his expressions inelegant, but he possessed great observation, together 
with sound judgment, and perceiving the uncommon acuteness of his little 
pupil, he soon became aware of the best means of fixing her attention. 
The books sent to her by Mrs. Mordaunt he saw were of a nature to 
interest her feelings, and commencing with the simpler ones, he gradually 
led her on to make an immense progress. Christine quickly began to 
take great pleasure in reading her little stories to Nanny when at work 
in the long winter evenings, and in explaining everything which might 
seem obscure to her; and often the worthy woman feigned ignorance 
upon subjects which she perfectly well understood, in order to draw out 
her young favourite, and elicit her quaint and original observations. She 
was a shrewd observer of human nature, and perceived quite distinctly 
that Christine was no common character. She was perfectly well aware 
that her position was a singular one, and anticipated her having a very 
difficult part to perform in the world. She therefore endeavoured to 
fortify her mind by forming it on her own firm principles and rigid re- 
ligious creed, displaying therein a tact and perseverance seldom to be 
found in the more elevated class of people to whom are entrusted the care 
of youth. Christine, delighted by being able to give pleasure to her 
humble guardian, always strove hard to acquire something new to inte- 
rest her in an evening, and often, I am sorry to say, would appear to read 
some story quite fluently that was in a great part repeated by rote from 
having gone over it in the morning with her master. After those fire- 
side amusements she always accompanied Nanny to the cow-house, and, 
with her own little pail in her hand, set herself to the task of milking an 
old good-tempered cow, called Jenny, being the only one who would 
permit such an insult to her dignity, and who gently yielded her store to 
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the tiny hand that she liked, and which fondled and fed her when the im- 
portant task was over. Afterwards she paid a visit to Donald in his stable 
to give hima bit of bread and bid him good night ; and having kissed the 
red comb of Cripple Littie, snugly ensconced in her basket in a corner of 
the kitchen, she shared her supper of bread and warm milk with the 
wearied Oscar as he lay before the fire after the cold day’s work was over, 
At nine o'clock she withdrew to her precious closet with Nanny, who un- 
dressed her and heard her say a simple prayer before depositing her in her 
little bed, where she continued to feast her eyes on all her treasures until 
they closed in sleep, or till Nanny extinguished the light, which she gene- 
rally left with her until she herself retired to rest. | 

The happy winter at length passed away, and spring came round again 
with its sweet flowers and lengthened days, bringing back Mr. Macintosh 
and Lizzy—Barbara having married a military man some months pre- 
viously, and gone with him to India. They were both struck with the 
improvement that had taken place im Christime in every way ; she had 
in some measure lost the nervous timidity which had formerly obscured 
her bright points, and her movements and manuers displayed a grace and 
propriety not altogether thrown away upon her more undistinguished re- 
latives. Her cheek had also acquired a roundness from her more 
sedentary winter pursuits, and her colourless hair a gloss from less con- 
stant exposure to the weather. Her occupations were likewise more in 
keeping with the respectable age of nine years, as she was very often to 
be seen sitting quietly reading a book, or engaged with her self-taught 
painting, and might even occasionally be observed sewing in her bower, 
with the beloved work-box beside her, busy in making finery for her dolls, 
or in mending rents which her more buoyant amusements often left in her 
unlucky frocks. Mr. Macintosh not only ceased to think her daft, but 
actually exclaimed, on one of his occasional visits, “ J declare, Christie, 
you have become a bonnie lassie!” Christine was astonished ; she had 
never before had so complimentary a speech addressed to her, and the 
only mirror she had ever thought much of consulting was the convex one 
m the dining-room, which had always reflected her features in a dis- 
torted and not very flattering way. She was very happy ; she was much 
more with her aunt and Lizzy, who possessed a warmer heart than 
Barbara, and, thanks to her sentimental tendencies, was much less hard, 
coarse, and obtuse. Summer brought its usual sweets, and autumn its 
pleasant hilarity, and another cheerful winter passed away, but spring 
came accompanied by a sad blow to the happiness of the tender-hearted 
Christine, in the shape of the lamented demise of poor Cripple Littie. 
She had got through the winter in the usual comfortable mauner, being 
allowed to flutter about the garden in the daytime to pick up a little 
gravel and a blade of grass when she could find it, and being as regu- 
larly consigned to her warm basket im the evening by her careful 
mistress. At last, a mild spring-day induced Christine to establish her 
in her usual summer-home in the arbour, but the wind changing during 
the night brought a sharp biting frost from the north, and in the morn- 
ing, when Christine sallied out to give her some crumbs and corn for her 
breakfast, she beheld Cripple Littie lying dead in her basket. So great 
was the grief of the poor child, that Nanny could not succeed in com- 
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forting her until she assured her that the lame bird had arrived at the 
utmost term of a hen’s existence. 

“Noo ye see, Miss Christie,” she insisted, ‘‘a hen gangin six year 
auld is just the same thing as a body o’ ninety; mair be token that she 
wanted a leg, an’ was aye obligated to gang whirring alang wi’ her 
wings to keep hersel’ steady ; noo ye ken, ma lamb, that sae muckle 
exertion maun hae spent her strength, an’ its only a wonder that she 
leeved sae lang; an’ for that she was behadden to the care ye took o’ 
her. Noo that she’s fairly deed, the best thing ye can do is to gie her 
a dacent burial, an’ mak’ Donald, an’ Oscar, an’ the dalls a’ cum to the 
funeral, an’ I'll dig her a bit grave, puir thing! an’ mak’ her a wind- 
ing-sheet o’ ain o’ your auld daidlies. . 

This hint was forthwith acted upon; the dolls were quickly arrayed in 
a kind of motley mourning, Donald and Oscar had a bit of black ribbon 
put round their necks, and all being collected round the bower—beside 
which Nanny had dug a grave—poor Cripple Littie was consigned to 
her last cold nest, on which Christine planted a small tuft of violets to 
mark the spot where lay her dead favourite, and, before long, began to 
experience the consolation which never fails to attend well-performed 
duties—whether towards man or beast—in a world where all is transient 
and changing. Spring and sammer fleeted by, and autumn again came 
round, but, alas! for poor Christine, it likewise brought Mr. John 
Douglas with his wife and family to Scotland. The eldest son had gone 
into the Guards, the second had been sent to an English academy, the 
two elder daughters were under the superintendence of a strict governess 
at home, and the youngest boy and girl—about the same age as their 
little aunt—were partly in the nursery, and partly in the schoolroom 
with their masters and their sisters’ tutoress. It was decided that the 
family were to fix themselves in Edinburgh, and after some communica- 
tion by letter between Mr. Macintosh and Mr. Douglas, it was settled 
that Christine was to quit the beloved scenes of her infancy for her 
brother’s abode, and partake of the benefits of the education his children 
were receiving, “ until he and Mrs. Douglas should decide what was the 
most prudent plan to adopt with regard to her.” 

With inexpressible anguish the affectionate child heard that she was 
doomed to quit her hitherto happy home, her dear Nanny, her pets, her 
bower, and, last of all, her uncle, aunt, and cousin. But the sentence 
was pronounced ; there was no remedy; and the unhappy little girl was 
taken more dead than alive to Perth by the weeping Nanny, where she 
was recommended to the particular attention of the guard of the mail- 
coach, by him to be consigned to one of her brother’s servants, who was 
to meet her at the coach-office in Edinburgh. 
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ABOUT THE COMING MAN FROM NEW ZEALAND. 


A FORECAST SHADOW (AND IRREPRESSIBLE BORE). 
By Francis Jacox. 


Miss Epen’s “ Up the Country” has supplied the critics with one 
more parallel passage to the famous one in Macaulay about the New 
Zealander in days to come, in silent session on a broken arch of the ruins 
of London Bridge, to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s. The Indian letters 
of Lord Auckland’s lively sister, although only now published,* were 
written, we are reminded, three years or more before the New Zealander 
(by this time voted a bore) appeared full-grown in the Edinburgh 
Review, and made such a sensation in the House of Commons; nor, it 
is contended, was Miss Eden at all likely to have seen the fugitive pieces 
in which Macaulay was gradually polishing him up to his present per- 
fection.t To her therefore is accorded at least half of the credit of the 
notion. Here is Miss Eden’s version of that Coming Man: “ Perhaps 
two thousand years hence, when the art of steam has been forgotten, and 
nobody can exactly make out the meaning of the old English word 
‘ mail-coach,’ some black governor-general of England will be marching 
through its southern provinces, and will go back and look at some ruins, 
and doubt whether London was ever a large town, and will feed some 
white-looking skeletons and say what distress the poor creatures must be 
in ; they will really eat rice and curry ; and his sister will write to Mary 
D. at New Delhi, and complain of the cold, and explain to her with 
great care what snow is, and how the natives wear bonnets,” &c. &c.,— 
these pleasantries being a propos of Miss Eden’s sojourn with her brother, 
the Governor-General, at Kynonze, a great place for ruins, and supposed 
to have been the largest town in India in the old time, and the most 
magnificent. 

In the first really noteworthy review ever published by Macaulay,{ 
then in his twenty-fifth year, may be seen the original draft of his New 
Zealander—a sketch afterwards filled up, as the editor of his Miscellanies 
reminds us, in the review of Mrs. Austin’s translation of Ranke; whick 
passage was at one time “the subject of allusion, two or three times a 
week, in speeches and leading articles.”§ In the peroration of the Mit- 
ford paper, a period in the world’s history is forecast when civilisation 
and science shall have fixed their abode in distant continents ; when “ the 
sceptre shall have passed away from England; when, perhaps, travellers 
from distant regions shall in vain labour to decipher on some mouldering 
pedestal the name of our proudest chief; shall hear savage hymns 
chanted to some misshapen idol over the ruined dome of our proudest 





* Up the Country: Letters written to her Sister from the Upper Provinces of 
India. By the Hon. Emily Eden. Bentley. 1866. 

t Saturday Review, xxii. 210. 
: On Mitford’s History of Greece, contributed to Knight's Quarterly Magazine 
in 1824. 
§ Preface to Miscellanies, p. viii. 
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temple ; and shall see a single naked fisherman wash his nets in the river 
of the ten thousand masts.”’* 

The after application of the passage was to the possibility of that 
Church of Rome which was great me respected before the Saxon had 
set foot on Britain, still existing, ages hence, in undiminished vigour, 
«when some traveller from New Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast 
solitude, take his stand on a broken arch of London Bridge to sketch the 
ruins of St. Paul’s.”t 

Here we have the passage in its completest form and best apparel, 

int device,—a triumph of condensed, picturesque, suggestive imagery. 
How favourite a topic the germ of this full-blown flower must have been 
to the reviewer's ae is plain from the fact that in yet another of his 
reviews, that on Mill’s Essay on Government, and bearing date 1829, 
occurs the following note of interrogation: “Is it possible that, in two 
or three hundred years, a few lean and half-naked fishermen may divide 
with owls and foxes the ruins of the greatest European cities—may wash 
their nets amidst the relics of her gigantic docks, and build their huts out 
of the capitals of her stately cathedrals?” t~ But it was not until a full 
decade later that this comparatively vague and abstract vision was con- 
solidated into the concrete particulars of New Zealander, broken arch of 
London Bridge, and ruins of St. Paul’s. 

It is a common-place with the moralists, the moralising over the 
evanescence of great cities. Byron says (not that Byron was conven- 

tionally a moralist), in one place, 


——I’ve stood upon Achilles’ tomb, 
And heard Troy doubted; time will doubt of Rome. 


And in another: 


The town was enter’d. Oh Eternity !— 

“God made the country, and man made the town,” 
So Cowper says—and I begin to be 

Of his opinion, when I see cast down 

Rome, Sion Tyre, Carthage, Nineveh— 

All walls men know, and many never known ; 

And, pondering on the present and the past, 

To deem the woods shall be our home at last. § 


Goldsmith’s travelled Chinese, meditating in and upon London after 
midnight, when all that mighty heart (as Wordsworth says) is lying still, 
speculates on a possible time coming when this temporary solitude may 
be made continual, and the city itself, like its inhabitants, fade away, 
and leave a desert in its room. He bethinks him of other cities, great 
as this, that once triumphed in existence and promised themselves im- 
mortality; cities, nevertheless, of some of which posterity can hardly trace 
the site. The sorrowful traveller wanders over the awful ruins of others; 
and as he beholds, he learns wisdom, and feels the transience of every 
sublunary possession. “ Here,” he cries, ‘‘ stood their citadel, now grown 
over with weeds; there their senate-house, but now the haunt of every 


a 





* Miscellanies, vol. i. pp. 179-80. 

t+ Essay on Ranke, in the Edinburgh Review, Oct., 1840. 

t Miscellaneous Works of Lord Macaulay, vol. i. p. 314. 
§ Don Juan, canto iv. st. 101; canto viii. st. 60. 
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noxious reptile ; temples and theatres stood here, now only an undistin. 
guished heap of ruin.”* And is London Bridge—once at least already 
“broken down,” in the old song that nobody sings now—to be thus 
doomed, thus to deeay and dislimn, till there remain but one broken arch 
for the New Zealander to sit upon, while he sketches the ruins of Wren’s 
monument? Is the day, one day to dawn when it shall be “ forfairn” 
enough, decaying and waxing old enough (now that which decayeth and 
waxeth old is ready to vanish away), to take up its parable, in tetchy, 
querulous defiance, with that other Auld Brig, of Burns’s biggin’, so to 
speak, and declaim against a new-fangled critic, 

Conceited gowk! pufl’d up wi’ windy pride! 

This mony a year Re stood the flood and tide ; 

And tho’ wi’ crazy eild I’m sair forfairn, . 

I'll be a Brig when ye’re a shapeless cairn !T 


Horace Walpole’s letters contain more than one passage which Lord 
Macaulay may have read, marked, learnt, and inwardly digested, before 
he shaped his prevision of the New Zealander into epigrammatic com- 
pleteness. In one epistle to Sir Horace Mann, written while the House 
of Commons was tossed on the troubled sea of Indian affairs, Walpole 
says: “We beat Rome in eloquence and extravagance, and Spain in 
avarice and cruelty : and, like both, we shall only serve to terrify school- 
boys, and for lessons of morality. Here stood St. Stephen’s ; here young 
Catilinet spoke; here was Lord Clive’s diamond-house ; this is Leaden- 
hall-street, and this broken column was part of the palace of a company 
of merchants who were sovereigns of Bengal!” There is nothing more 
like, he adds (referring to the age of Catiline and Cesar, with its results), 
than two ages that are very like; which is all he supposes Rousseau to 
mean by saying, “ give him an account of any great metropolis, and he 
will foretel its fate.”§ More than two years later Walpole refers the 
same correspondent to the same authority, when he asks, ‘* Do you think 
Rousseau was in the right, when he said that he could tell what would be 
the manners [ and therefore the fate] of any capital city, from certain given 
lights? I don’t know what he may do on Constantinople and Pekin— 
but Paris and London! . . . Don’t tell me I am grown old and peevish 
and supercilious. . . . The next Augustan age will dawn on the other 
side of the Atlantic. There will, perhaps, be a Thucydides at Boston, a 
Xenophon at New York, and, in time, a Virgil at Mexico, and a Newton 
at Peru. At last, some curious traveller from Lima will visit England 
and give a description of the ruins of St. Paul’s, like the editions of 
Balbec and Palmyra; but am I not prophesying, contrary to my con- 
summate prudence, and casting horoscopes of empires like Rousseau? 
Yes ; well, I will go and dream of my visions.” || 

A year or two later, again, we find Horace of London dilating to 
Horace of Florence on the rapid growth of the Great Metropolis 
(“ London could put Florence into its fob-pocket”), and wondering how 
long this exuberance of opulence is to last. “The East Indies, I believe, 


—— 





* Citizen of the World, letter cxvii. + Burns, the Brigs of Ayr. 

¢ Meaning, from the context, Charles James Fox, then amazing the House by 
his speeches after nights of riot and excess. 

§ Walpole to Mann, April 9, 1772. || Same to same, Nov. 24, 1774. 
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will not contribute to it much longer. Babylon and Memphis and Rome, 
y, stared at their own downfal. Empires did not use to philoso- 
ise, nor thought much but of themselves. Such revolutions are better 
own now, and we ought to expect them—I do not say we do. This 
jittle island will be ridiculously proud some ages hence of its former brave 
days, and swear its capital was once as big again as Paris, or—what is 
to be the name of the city that will then give laws to Europe—perhaps 
New York or Philadelphia.”* Another year or two gone, and we have 
Walpole writing to Mason, that London will be the storehouse hereafter, 
whence declamations shall be drawn on the infatuation of falling empires. 
Nations at the acme of their splendour, or at the eve of their destruction, 
he goes on to remark, are worth observing. ‘ When they grovel in ob- 
scurity afterwards, they furnish neither events nor reflections ; strangers 
visit the vestiges of the Acropolis, or may come to dig for eapitals among 
the ruins of St. Paul’s; but nobody studies the manners of the pedlars 
and banditti, that dwell in mud-huts within the precincts of a demolished 
temple.’’t 

Tt is to Mason that Walpole writes on a previous occasion, discussing 
the literary schemes and doings of them both, “I approve your printing 
in manuscript, that is, not for the public, for who knows how long the 

blic will be able, or be permitted to read? Bury a few copies against 
this island is rediscovered. Some American versed in the old English 
language will translate it, and revive the true taste in gardening ; though 
he will smile at the diminutive scenes on the little ‘Thames when he is 
planting a forest on the banks of the Oronoko.”{ In a not unlike vein 
of humour, Southey recreates himself with the faney that “ The Doctor’ 
may haply outlive not only such transitory things as Lord Castlereagh’s 
Peace, Mr. Pitt’s reputation (he throws Mr. Fox’s into the bargain), Mr. 
Locke’s Metaphysics, and the Regent’s Bridge in St. James’s Park ; not 
only even the eloquence of Burke, the discoveries of Davy, the poems of 
Wordsworth, and the victories of Wellington ; but perhaps also the very 
language in which it is written; ‘‘ and, in Heaven knows what year of 
Heaven knows what era, [it may] be discovered by some learned inhabi- 
tant of that continent which the insects who make coral and madrepore 
are now, and from the beginning of the world have been, fabricating in 
the Pacific Ocean. It may be dug up among the ruins of London, and 
considered as one of the sacred books of the sacred Island of the West” 
—for Dr. Daniel Dove is too true a patriot not to hope that some 
reverence will always be attached to what he calls “ this most glorious 
and most happy island,”’ when its power and happiness and glory, like 
those of Greece, shall have passed away.§ 

Gibbon incidentally remarks, in his chapter on the early history and 
pre-historic times of Britain, that if, in the neighbourhood of the com- 
mercial and literary town of Glasgow, a race of cannibals has really 
existed, we may contemplate, in the period of Scotland’s existence, the 
Opposite extremes of savage and civilised life: ‘ Such reflections tend to 





* Walpole to Mann, July 17, 1776. 

¢ To Rev. William Mason, May 12, 1778. 
t To the same, Nov. 27, 1775. 

§ The Doctor, interchapter ii. 
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enlarge the circle of our ideas; and to encourage the pleasing hope, that 
New Zealand may produce, in some future age, the Hume of the southern 
hemisphere.” * ie 

In Sydney Smith’s review of the position and prospects of Australia, 
as Australia was at the commencement of the present century, the remark 
occurs, that he who lives among a civilised people may estimate the labour 
by which society is brought into such a state, by reading in Colonel 
Collins’s annals of Botany Bay,t the account of a whole nation exertin 
itself to new floor the government-house, repair the hospital, or build a 
wooden receptacle for stores. ‘Yet the time may come when some 
Botany Bay Tacitus shall record the crimes of an emperor lineally de- 
scended from a London pickpocket, or paint the valour with which he led 
his New Hollanders into the heart of China.” t 

It is anything but true to allege of the Coming Man from our anti- 
podes that he has long since been worked to death in parliament, the 
pulpit, and the periodical press. On the contrary, he is all alive himself 
—and ecce iterum Crispinus seems to be his cue. Us it rather is that 
are in jeopardy of being worked to death by him. That Coming Man 
enjoys a stock of redundant vitality ; though we cannot ascribe to him 
such an infinite variety as time cannot wither nor custom stale. 

The late Mr. Hawthorne, in his investigation of, and speculations 
upon, that “sublime piece of folly” the Thames Tunnel, was led to sur- 
mise, that when the New Zealander of distant ages shall have moralised 
sufficiently among the ruins of London Bridge, he will bethink himself 
that somewhere thereabout was the marvellous Tunnel, the very existence 
of which will seem to him as incredible as that of the hanging gardens of 
Babylon. “The traveller will make but a brief and careless inquisition 
for the traces of the old wonder, and will stake his credit before the 
public, in some Pacific Monthly of that day, that the story of it is but a 
myth, though enriched with a spiritual profundity which he will proceed 
to unfold.’”’§ 

The author of those curious essays entitled “ The Original,” in one of 
his letters from the Continent, amusing himself in Rome with the bustle 
in front of the shop of one Samuel Lowe, wine-merchant, parenthetically 
exclaims: ‘‘ Samuel Lowe in the ‘eternal city’! and English ladies’- 
maids on the soil of Livia, Octavia, and company! What changes! 
But, as Gibbon somewhere prognosticates the future ascendancy of the 
negro race, perhaps the Timbuctooians may hereafter figure in England 
us we now figure in Rome. We may as easily imagine that, as Julius 
Cesar could have imagined the present change.’’|| 

In an indignant denunciation of the insults offered to Sir Walter 





* Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ch. xxv. 

¢ Account of the English Colony of New South Wales, vol. ii. 1803. 

~ “At that period, when the Grand Lahma is sending to supplicate alliance ; 
when the spice islands are purchasing peace with nutmegs ; when enormous 
tributes of green tea and nankeen are wafted into Port Jackson, and landed on 
the quays of Sydney; who will ever remember that the sawing of a few planks, 
and the knocking together of a few nails, were such a serious trial of the energies 
and resources of the nation?” —Article, “ Australia,” reprinted from the Edinburgh 
Review of 1803, in Sydney Smith’s collected Works, vol. i. 

Our Old Home, by Nathaniel Hawthorne, vol. ii. pp. 137 sg. 
The Original, by Thomas Walker, M.A., p. 131, edit. 1850. 
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Scott at Jedburgh and Hawick, during the elections of 1831, his son-in- 
Jaw and biographer gloomily predicts: ‘“ The civilised American or Aus- 
tralian will curse these places, of which he would never have heard but 
for Scott, as he passes through them in some distant century, when per- 
haps all that remains of our national glories may be the high literature 
adopted and extended in new lands planted from our blood.””* 

Ah, said the sighing peer, in Gray’s jeu d'esprit, had Bute been true, 
and his policy prevailing, sword would have purged and fire have 
purified London’s hated walls : 


Owls would have hooted in St. Peter’s choir, 
And foxes stunk and litter’d in St. Paul’s.t 


A Yankee orator, spouting tall talk in the autumn of 1863, indulged 
in a beatific vision of the Federal army—its work done at home—crush- 
ing London Bridge with the fragments which fly from the bombarded 
dome of St. Paul’s. 

Shelley amused himself in his epistle to the author of the Fud 
Family, written as a preface to his own unsuccessful satire on Peter Bell, 
with predicting a day for some transatlantic commentator to be found 
weighing in the scales of a yet undiscovered and unimaginable criticism, 
the respective merits of the Fudges and the Bells, “ when London shall 
be an habitation of bitterns, when St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey 
shall stand shapeless and nameless ruins, in the midst of an unpeopled 
marsh ; and when the piers of Waterloo Bridge shall become the nuclei 
‘of islets of reeds and osiers, and cast the jagged shadows of their broken 
arches on the solitary stream.”{ This was written in 1819. 

Musing over the desolate ruins of St. Jago, one of Marryat’s naval 
wanderers meditates on the possibility of London one day being the same 
—and Paris: “ but who will the wretched man be, that shall sit on the 
summit of Shooter’s Hill, and look down upon the desolation of the 
mighty city, as I, from this little eminence, behold the once flourishing 
town of St. Jago?”’§ Some day or other, muses Mr. Thackeray, “(but 
it will be after our time, thank goodness,) Hyde Park-gardens will be no 
better known than the celebrated horticultural outskirts of Babylon; and 
Belgrave-square will be as desolate as Baker-street, or Tadmor in the 
wilderness.” || Mr. Laman Blanchard had previsions of an Exploring 
Expedition sent forth in the year 2844—just one thousand years after 
the date of his writing—by the inhabitants of Anteros, one of the sea- 
ports in the planet Mars, to discover the site of ancient London. Pre- 
sident Isnard warned the French Assembly, in 1793, that if the Marat 
faction of destructives were allowed to have their way, before long “ the 
traveller would ask, on which side of the Seine Paris had stood.’’** 


* Lockhart, Life of Scott, ch. lxxx. 

+ Gray’s Poems: Impromptu, 1766. 

Dedicatory Epistle prefixed to Peter Bell the Third. 
| 





Frank Mildmay, ch. xxv. 
Vanity Fair, ch. li. 

§ Excursions to the Ruins of London in 2844. 

** So Mr. Carlyle quotes him, from the Moniteur, Séance du 25 Mai, 1793. And 
this is better than Lamartine’s version: “ And you would soon have to search 
1 ‘e banks of the Seine whether Paris had existed.”—Histoire des Girondins 

27. 
















































The Vagrant s Child. 


A city once for power renown’d, 
Now levell’d even to the ground, 
Beyond all doubt is a direction 

To introduce some fine reflection,* 


ially on the part of a Girondist president during the reign of terror, 

But President Max was not original in his stroke of the sublime. Nearly 

a century before—to go no further back—one of perfidious Albion’s 

triumphing in a carmen seculare at the cost of tlte Grand Mo. 
narque himself, had foreseen in prophetic rapture a time 


When the great monuments of his power 
Shall now be visible no more ; 

When Sambre shall have changed her winding flood ; 
And children ask where Namur stood.t 


So in another poem, taking a broader view of things, Mat Prior (imper- 
sonating King Solomon) delivers himself of the ex post facto medita- 
tion : 

Thus later age shall ask for Pison’s flood, 

And travellers inquire, where Babel stood. 


Mr. Prior found it convenient to repeat not only the self-same idea, but 
in the self-same rhyme. 





THE VAGRANT’S CHILD. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Tov little child in rags— 
Hanging at thy mother’s side, 
Sullen moping, weeping, 
What to thee all London’ s pride, 
O’er the pavement creeping, 
Asking on of passers-by, 
Tears for ever in thine eye? 


Thon little child in rags— 
Pattering on with naked feet, 
Hungry, wretched, shivering, 
Like a blot upon the street, 
Little red lip quivering, 
Looking through the shop’s great pane 
At delicious food in vain. 








* Churchill, The Ghost, book iii. 
t Prior, Carmen Seculare, for the year mpcc. 
t Solomon on the Vanity of the World, book i, “ Knowledge.” 












































The Vagrant’s Child. 


Thou little child in rags— 
With hy uncut, jetty hair, 
To thy shoulders streaming ; 
With thy forehead bold and fair, 
With thy great eyes beaming ; 
With thy young mind like a star 
Hidden by thick clouds afar. 


Thou little child in rags— 
1 do follow thee with sighs, 
By thy half inebriate mother, 
Fearing her stern, flashing eyes, 
Trying sobs to smother, 
Beaten, chid, through good and ill, 
Clinging to her garments still. 


Thou little child in rags— 
This is destiny or fate ; 

Dark enigma—w ondrous Heaven ! 
Wert thou a in other state, 

What to thee perchance were given ? 
Gayest dress, toys, sweetest kisses, 
Maids to wait—a world of blisses. 


Thou little child in rags— 

Yes, thou mightst have been the heir 
To some dukedom great and old, 

Or one day a crown mightst wear, 
And a sceptre hold ; 

Or a general thou mightst be, 

Shouting freedom! victory ! 


Thou little child in rags— 

Fortune might have placed thee near 
Learning’s temple, and thy mind 

Might have traced the starry sphere, 
Leaving common souls behind, 

Like a Newton, worlds exploring, 

Ora Shakspeare, Milton, soaring. 


Thou little child in rags— 

Now most haply thou wilt grow 
To a lawless, reckless man, 
Stealing, working others’ woe, 
Punish’d, ever under ban : 
But I pray thou ne’er mayst be 

Led unto the gallows-tree. 


Thou little child in rags— 

Hanging at thy mother’s side, 
Sulleu moping, weeping, 

What to thee all London's pride, 
O’er the pavement creeping ? 

Still im penury thou must roam, 

Through the world without a home. 








ORIGIN OF FAMILIES, AND INACCURATE GENEALOGY. 
JoURNAL or THE Hovse or Lorps, Temr. Car. II. 


Ow1nc to the diffusion of historical knowledge, and the facilities now 
afforded for testing ‘ authorities,” one grand delusion after another is 
gradually disappearing, notwithstanding the efforts of certain families 
that owe the golden opinions which they have acquired im the heraldic 
world to the preservation of spurious tradition. 

So was it, not many years since, when the Emperor of the French, 
intending to do honour to the memory of the good citizen of Calais— 
St. Pierre—caused the state archives to be carefully examined, with the 
view of making “assurance doubly sure.’”” The result is well known, 
It was soon ascertained that the patriot had been in collusion with the 
English invader, and the episode so affectingly described by historians, 
proved to have been a capital piece of acting, planned by the parties con- 
cerned, to suit their mutual interests. 

Our novelists of the eighteenth century have given no very flattering 
account of the energetic, but generally indigent, and too frequently un- 
principled, adventurers of the obscurer classes, who, obtaining commis- 
sions in the army when it was in a very different condition from what 
Wellington made it, indulged in that profession most of the vices arising 
from limited education, and ambition, unsupported by merit. That these 
writers greatly exaggerated, is scarcely consistent with the popular recep- 
tion of their works, and many of the heroes of this class have been handed 
down to our own times, by the pens of Fielding and Smollet, and the 
pencil of Hogarth, as accepted representatives of the lower grades of 
officers in those days. 

Successful government partisans, and stockbrokers, also contributed not 
a few members towards recruiting what has been called “the landed 
gentry,” and time, with its softening tones, gives a certain dignity to 
these patriarchs, as we now run over their names, in the pedigrees of their 
descendants, little caring to scan too inquiringly the lineaments repre- 
sented by, perhaps, two brief parochial records. 

After a while, when the family begins to creep into the Church, or 
raise its head in the Senate, the ingenious dreamer begins to remember 
having heard from his grandfather of some old pedigree, which mys- 
teriously disappeared many years before. Sometimes the Trophonian 
echo hints at a supposed extinct baronetcy. Then follow surmises of 
some unnamed grandee being in “ wrongous possession” of the family 
estate; of a strange traditional eviction from the paternal acres ; or it 
may be that the ancestor was a political exile, who imprudently changed 
his patronymic, and left his impoverished heirs only the shadow of @ 
mighty name, but, at the same time, a good coffee-plantation or a “ dry- 
goods” house in the colonies. 

Under such circumstances, a bond fide great-grandfather is invaluable; 
for, by a little management, he may be thrown into the seventeenth cen- 
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tury, which seems to be the chronological Rubicon of these families. 
Once establish the great-grandfather, and a few judiciously introduced 
names will apparently easily connect him with some venerable knight, 
who “ paid a fine,” in the reign of Edward III. 

When, however, there is absolutely no foundation whatever for the 
pretension, an equivocal and indirect expression is adopted, as, for instance, 
“he claims to represent,” ‘he is supposed to have,”’ “he quarters,” &c. 

The surnames of such families and their congeners may be thus 
classified: first, those for which there is an assumed genealogical foun- 
dation ; second, those assumed for phonetic reasons. 

Of the first class_are the modern substitutions of De la Beche for 
Beach, Cowley for MacColley. 

To the second belong names as De Bathe als Bath, St. Paul als 
Paul, De Winton als Wilkins, De Moline als Mullins, De Montmorency 
als Morris. 

We may also, perhaps, add such names as are assumed from poetical 
instincts, as, for instance, ‘* De Vere,” and which are not provoked by the 
“vulgarity” of the original patronymic, but have this advantage over it, 
that they suggest dreams of roasted swans and peacocks, gilt spurs, 
baldricks of silk and gold, knightly jousts, awful family predictions and 
weird relics, saintly ladies and old portraits. 

Now amongst the above names, taken at random, there seems to, 
us nothing offensive in Beach, whether derived from that which the 
“ebbing Neptune” deserts, or the other, which gives its wholesome nuts 
’ to our Berkshire pachydermata. As for MacColley, although it may 
suggest pictures of faithful dogs, such ideas are pleasing, and are scarcely 
improved upon by those of kine. Bath, again, is a capital cleanly sur- 
name, and suggests the famous military order of Henry IV. Saint Paul, 
however, may stagger us a little, as we cannot deny the grandeur of the 
associations called up by saintly prefix. 

We have no sympathy for the next class, and in vain De Winton 
seeks to make us*forget the cruel fate of Dinah. No: such an evasion 
of sacred obligations, and denial of an historic popular fact, will not 
satisfy right-minded men; we refuse all explanation, and imperatively 
demand Villikins himself. 

We never could clearly understand why Mullins resolved himself into 
De Moline. Mullions would have been an easier transition, and have 
suggested “storied windows richly dight.’’ Moreover, it would have 
been more according to the proprieties of that class of names. It might 
even in time have been taken for an old Cornish name. 

As for Morris becoming De Montmorency—the scion of the first baron 
of Christendom, whose Junonian birds stand so proudly on the Gallic 
escutcheon—the mind naturally feels embarrassed, and thought strays to 
classic fable. 

Of the good Earl of Oxford,* we remember the alarm of the first 
royal Tudor at the number of his retainers; but who are these redundant 
knights whose antique names only embitter our genealogical pangs ? 

Sometimes pedigrees are so ingeniously arranged, that the Hebrew 


_—_ 





* De Vere. 
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founder of the family, in the course of four generations or so, is made to 
assume the verisimilitude of the heir of some ancient English name by, 
perhaps, a slight alteration in the orthoépy. 

To purchase the ancient estate of a family of one’s own name, multiply. 
ing the latter by two, is often a successful mode of creating a retrospec- 
tive dignity, and, moreover, it adds greatly to the appearance of wealth, 
being generally accepted as an evidence of two branches being again 
united in one, as, for instance, Theodore Smith Smith, or Robinson 
Green Robinson, of Robinson Green, Greenwich. 

These tautological designations appear to be regarded as having an 
especial virtue, and to bear about them the stamp of something above the 
common, as, indeed, they are. 

But it is not with inferiority of lineage that we find fault, and we fally 
recognise the justice of the following retorts : 

Iphicrates, a man of mean extraction, being reproached by an Athe-~ 
nian aristocrat with his birth, replied, “ True, the nobility of my family 
begins in me, and of yours ends with yourself.’’ And so a well-known 
French novelist* of the present day being rudely asked, in allusion to his 
complexion, who his father was, replied, ‘A brown man.” “ And your 
grandfather?” “A black man.” “Then may I ask who was your 
great-grandfather?” ‘A monkey, sir; my family commenced where 
, yours ends !” 

These ancestor-hunters generally fasten with all the dreaded tenacity 
of a “ poulp”’ on their helpless prey—an extinct or dormant title. 

Sometimes, indeed, there is the anamorphosis of truth in family tradi- 
tion, but when we attempt to bring it within the rules of symmetry, the 
task becomes hopeless. We often seem to strike the fish with our spear, 
but we have not made allowances for optical deceptions, and so miss it ! 

Until within the last few years, while the State Paper Office was 
inaccessible to mere idle curiosity, unless under very exceptional circum- 
stances, our parish registers have either been closed to the general in- 
quirer, save through the medium of heavy charges, or have been alto- 
gether abandoned to their fate, in some rare instances even lining a trunk 
or kindling a kitchen fire. In fact, these valuable public records have 
often been treated by incumbents as their own private property, and they 
have occasionally even been found in the auction-room, but these greater 
abuses are, happily, not likely again to occur. 

The parish register, therefore, being a mainstay of genealogy, it does 
not seem unreasonable that every one should, more or less, have a right 
to demand its careful preservation, and that it should be inspected by 
others than the custodians periodically, for it is not every incumbent of a 
living who takes an interest in it. 

In Scotland, the older parish registers have been collected and de- 
posited in the register-house of Edinburgh, where, if not already indexed, 
it is probably the intention to have them thus made more available for 

uiry. 

Many of these latter registers are interesting, and, on the whole, con- 
sidering the state of the kingdom, they have been comparatively well 





* Dumas. 
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kept, where they existed; but, after all, the commissariat (or probate) 
records of the various shires and counties supply the deficiencies, to 
at extent, in other branches of registration. 

To trace the cadets of Scottish families of the seventeenth (and even 
eighteenth) century through the German wars, colonising companies, 
and other outlets, would in most cases be well-nigh an impossibility. In 
the Stuart rebellions numbers of small as well as great lairds disappeared, 
and are now ouly to be found represented in country towns, sometimes 
as shopkeepers, writers, or Ny ag 

In Ireland, again, we believe, the case to be still more hopeless, 
where, as is said, every one asserts the same pre-eminence and right to 
bear the arms of the head, not only of his own family, but of his surname! 

These remarks may seem unkind to those who suffer from the morbid 
affection to which they have given rise, but there is surely far greater 
unkindness to healthy pedigrees, in not noticing the former. 

On the appearance of a cattle plague, even the owners of the infected 
animals are glad that measures should be adopted for arresting the 
progress of the disease, and in this view of the case, we claim the con- 
sideration due to a conscientious sanitary commissioner, or unflinch- 
ing physician, who insists on reducing his patient’s diet. True, the 
comparison scarcely holds good, for we have not been “ called in” by the 
sufferers themselves, but rather by their distressed and anxious friends 
and neighbours. Our opinion is not asked by the former, but, in the 
- cause of society we insist on offering our nostrums, and we may even 
add a word of advice to minor patients—namely, to reduce their “ ar- 
morial devices” on stamped note-paper, and remember the “ assessed 
taxes,”* and also to bear in mind that if the lattor were more rigidly 
collected, there would certainly be a reduction on the income tax. 

The following extracts from the journal of the House of Lords at a 
period of English history, when numerous new families were springing up, 
in the general confusion, social and political, show how much may yet 
gathered by the genealogist, imbued with the true spirit of his profession, 
and not simply bent upon—to use a vulgar adage—“ making a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear.” 


1660. 


7 Sept. Richard Chase, by false representations, obtained the profits of the 
rectory of Chiselhurst, Kent. 


1669. 


7 March. William Dauyes, m. s. of Lord Vaughan. 
9 ,, Roger Payne, household steward to Duke of Richmond. 
li = ,, John Colles, m. s. to Lord N me 
12 ~,, Erasmus Dreyden, a grocer, broke open Lord Audley’s doors. 
17 ~~, + Hugh Bowring, m. s. to Lord Holles, 
17, ~+William Hyde, m. s. to Lord Rivers. (William Hotchkin, a name 
mentioned.) 
1] April. William Wallis (also Richard Wallis), coachman. 


_ 


* Query. How many pay for their dogs in barracks? How many turnpike- 
keepers for theirs? How many use crested paper who have neither a right to the 
armorial device itself, nor a right to be excepted from paying the tax? 
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Walter Brisco, an attorney. 

William Princhard, a bailiff. 

Henry Wilson, a bailiff, committed for rude behaviour. 
Thomas Prettyman, m. s. to Earl of Marlborough. 
Randolph Yarwood, clerk, and Thomas Francklyn. 
Samuel Francklyn, proctor, Probate Court. 


1670. 


Abraham Schofield, servant and tax-collector to Lord Byron. (Sir 
William Juxon had obtained a decree in an action at law against 
Lord Byron). 

— urford, domestic servant to Katherine, Dowager Lady 

ohun. 

George Bull, s. to Lord Lovelace. Benjamin Cotton, and Richard 
Clements, bailiffs. ‘ 

William Wilkes, s. to Lord Coventry. 

Abraham Bradney, s. to one Lucas, an attorney of Colchester, 
Vincent Hawden, of Lexton, bailiff. 


1661. 


Joseph Bastard, s. to Lord Mohun. 

Lewis Butts, m. s. to Lord Abergavenny. 
William Frith, m. s. to Lord Mohun. 
(Ferdinando Pennyworth mentioned.) 
Clement Oxonbridge, m. s. to Lord Vaughan. 


1670. 
Hugh Bowing, m. s. to Lord Vaughan. 


. Robert Ridge, of Chester, m. s. to Lord Rivers. 


William Hyde, m. s. to ditto. 

James Haughton, m. s. to Lord Derby. 

John Harrison, s. to Countess Dowager of Northumberland. John 
Clarke, of Rugby, attorney. 


. Francis and Richard Coay, s. to Duke of Buckingham. 


Thomas Allen, &., found guilty of assault and battery. Henry 
Partridge, s. to Archbishop of Cantuar. Jonathan Darbyes, a 
schoolmaster at Moreclock. Thomas Allen, late footman io Sir 
M. Livesay. Michael Beresford, a clerk and friend of Allen of 
Hopton. 

Anthony Hobert, a pauper. 

John Rawlins, m. s. of Lord Windsor, Edward Wassell, and Henry 
Hayward, bailiffs of Bengeworth, Worcester. 


1669. 


John Morris and Robert Clayton, against a Court of Chancery’s 
decision, in which John Dove and Anne his wife were plaintiffs 
against Sir John Prettiman. Thomas Dove, executor of J. Dove, 
had sued Morris Clayton and Sir Thomas Cullam, Baronet. 

[N.B. Not in Burke’s Extinct Baronetages.] 

Cuthbert Morley’s sole heiress, Anne, m. s. to Bernard Grenville. 


1670. 


Robert Hotchkins. Bill to sell lands to pay debts. ; 
The Lord Viscount Hallyfax acquaints the House that he, being 
named a trustee for a gentleman in Ireland lately deceased, is 
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sued in the courts of Ireland, and that it is expected that he 
= answer upon oath, his lordship not being a peer of Ire- 
and. 

Petition of Peter Salmon, Doctor in Physic, against the Governor 
and Assistant of the Merchants-Adventurers of England, whose 
names were—Sir Edward Forde, Sir Charles Lloyde, Sir Anthony 
Bateman, Sir Thomas Smith, Rowland Wynne, John Doggett, 
Henry Collyer, Henry Smith, John Lethular, Christopher Pache, 
George Wytham, and others. 

Thomas Cheeke, Esq., committed to the Tower, for rescuing one 
Wallis, a coachman. 
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1669. 


Thomas Austin, son and heir of Thomas Austin of Newington 
Barrow. (Sir A. Apsley mentioned.) 

Petition of Dame Jane Gerard, relict of Lord Gerard of Gerard 
Bromley and of Digby. Lord Gerard, his son and heir, (?) com- 
plains of a scandal against her. 


1670. 


Sir John Reresby, Baronet, great-grandson of Sir Thomas Reresby 
of Ashover and Derby. 
Matthew Deverill, of Swanborne, co. Bucks, yeoman, late High 
Constable of the Three Hundreds of Cottesloe. 
County palatine of Durham and —- 
sq. 


Penelope Stanton and John Holgate, 


1671. 
Captain Robert Hill, Paymaster of Indigent Loyal Officers. 


1672. 


Sir John Hanham, Bart. 
William Pamplyn, of Barking, in Essex. 


1673. 


Francis Blake and Jane Pringle, their cases. 

Dame Alissemon Reade against her husband, Sir John Reade, Bart. 
Ralph Hodgskin, vintner of London. 

Edward Lawrance. 


1672. 


William Living, s. to Mr. George Asser, of Barking, Essex. 

John Manister, s. to Henry Goodwine. 

Richard Hipsley, s. to Lord Brooke. Symon Sands, and Francis 
Slater, of the Poultry Compter, London. 


1675. 


Thomas Goston, an attorney. Richard Vinson, Duchess of Cleve- 
land’s livery servant. John Chanwell, plumber. 

Robert James, of the Savoy, tailor; John Ruddock and Henry 
Lauson, bailiffs; William Jones, m. s. to Duke of Buckingham. 

Petition of Sir Nicholas Crispe, Baronet, and Thomas Crispe, Esq., 
and John Crispe, Esq., about Lady Ann Bowyer and others. 

Sir Jeremy Whichcot. 

Crispe ver. Boys. 
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Thomas Sherley, physician to the king. 

Sir Nicholas Crisp, Baronet. 

Sir Alexander Fraser, his Majesty’s physician. Sir Thomas Badd, 
Baronet, his daughter Frances, wife of Edward Dennis, about the 
manor of Sparewell, Isle of Ww ight. 

Mr. Anthony Keck, barrister. 

John Walford, of London, leather-gilder. 


1667-8. 


Richard Harris, m. s. to Lord Berkeley of Stretton. 

Richard Mason, m. s. to Duke of Newcastle. 

Robert Woods, Robe rt Dennis, and Samuell Jackson, for riotiug on 
the Earl of Lindsey’s estate in Lincolnshire, 

Richard Mason imprisoned by Bold Boughey, Esq., warden of the 
Fleet, for a pretended debt of 20,0002. 

Mr. Ogle Hatfield, a great importer of foreign cattle. 


1666. 


Beaumont and Knevet Hastings, for attack on Lord Morley. 

[sabella of Nassau, wife of Lord Arlington, natur: slisation. 

Richard Hopton, Esq., grandson and heir of Sir Richard Hopton, 
late of Canon Froome, Herefordshire, for fraud and forging a 
will. 

Naturalisation of Ester Le Lon, wife of Denzell, Lord Holles. 

William Spurrier, m. s. to Lord Crewe. 

Ester Le Lon (Lady Holles), daughter and coheir of Gideon Le 
Lon, Lord of Colombitres, in Normandy. 

Mortgage of John Sparrow of the Duke of Cleveland’s manors of 
Hackney and Stepney. 

[legitimation of the children of Lady Anne Rosse. 

William Jones, gentleman steward and domestic servant to the 
Lord Hatton. 

Sir Richard Franklin,* Knt. and Baronet, and Dame Eleanor his 
wife. 

William Baud, Esq., . s. to the Mayor of Worcester. 

George Blagrove, yeoman “er Derby, and Thomas Benskin, attorney, 
sued Job Brookes, tenant and bailiff of Luey, Countess Dowager 
of Lluntingdon. 

Jane Brookes, m. s. of Lord Dorset. 

George Mangie, m. s. of Duke of Buckingham. 

John Prosser, m. s. of Dowager Lady Abergavenny. 


1666-7. 

Act for restoring Francis Seawen in blood. 

Lord Mordaunt impeached for imprisoning William Tayleur, Esq., 
because the latter’s daughter, Anne, would not, &c. She was 
afterwards Mrs. Vachell. This took place in 1664. 

Mary Bishop convicted of perjury agains! Seawen. 

Sir George Downing brought up ft ‘om the Commons a message and 

‘Act for burying in woollen only.” 

Peter Southicke and Claudius Petyte naturalised. Henry Martin, 
a regicide, brother-in-law to Lord Lovelace. 

William Ryley, lrancis Sandford, and Richard Bodily, gentlemen 
examined on the Roos case. 





* Q. In Burke's Extinct and Dormant Baronetage ? 
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Concerning the estate of Sir Seymour Shirley, Bart. 

Witnesses on the trial of Lord Mordaunt, Richard Franklyn, M.D., 
Captain Richard Harrison, Simon Bernard, &c. 

Examined, about commercial disputes with France, the following 
merchants : viz. George Toriano, James Trustone, Abraham Beake, 
Vincent Delabar, Arnold and Elias Beake, John Loveroo, Nicholas 
Hayward, James Nutmaker, and John Mervin, &c. &c. 

Edward Cooke, Esq., Lady Cholmely’s husband. 

Thomas Freeman, late merchant of London, against Laurence Hyde 
(since 1661). 

James Smith and Bernard White drove beasts out of Lord Wid- 
drington’s park, at Ellington, Northumberland. They were ser- 
vants of Mr. John Blount, solicitor. 

To enable John, Earl of Abergavenny, to sell lands to portion his 
brother and sisters. 

To enable Sir William Juxon to recover part of the estate, as his 
executor, of William Juxon, late Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Arthur Capes, s. to Earl of Northampton. 

Petition of Katherine Pory, wife of John Pory, Esq., praying to be 
heard in the case brought against her by Sir William Juxon, John 
Pory being then beyond seas. 

Thomas Ashe, attorney-at-law, Balbrough, county of Derby. 

Colonel Samuel and Martin Sandys. 

To stay proceedings against Corderia Harris, Theophilus Cambell, 
and Phillippe Mohun, aunts and guardians to Charles, Lord 
Mohun. 

Mary Horton, s. to Dowager Lady Cornwallis. 


. Mr. George Weldon, s. to Lord Vaughan. 





References. 


s. servant; m.s. menial servant. 


N.B. It must be borne in mind that “ menial servant,” in law, did not mean 


merely those engaged in common household offices of an inferior kind. 
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WANDERINGS THROUGH ITALY IN SEARCH OF ITS ANCIENT 
REMAINS. 


BY CRAUFURD TAIT RAMAGE, LL.D. 


XVI. 


I HAVE invariably abstained from expressing any opinion respecting 
the political administration of the Neapolitan government, unless circum. 
stances naturally led to the subject, and I have not then concealed the 
sentiments which a British subject usually holds respecting the advantages 
of a constitutional form of government, guarding myself, at the same 
time, against giving an opinion whether it would be suited for the pre- 
sent state of this people. I have observed the same rule in respect to 
religion, though, when I am asked to state what objections I have to the 
Roman Catholic Church, I have never hesitated to point out those doc- 
trines and that part of her government from which I dissented. I have 
thus endeavoured to steer a middle course, not wishing to intrude my 
own opinions on others, and, at the same time, having no desire that 
there should be any concealment respecting them. Following this rule 
very strictly, you will be surprised, in my account of this day’s proceed- 
ings, to hear that I was on the point of being arrested for using what my 
opponent was pleased to call language defamatory of the Holy Catholic 
Church. 

I started at daybreak on a good stout mule on my way to visit Pizzo, 
the spot where the brave but unfortunate Murat met his fate. The 
country continued to exhibit a very uncultivated appearance, being at 
first covered with marshes, though the scenery was in many parts mag- 
nificent ; the mountains were wooded to the top, and till I approached 
the sea I traversed a forest of oaks and cork-trees. It is from these 
woods that my guide told me the brigands issue on unprotected travellers, 
and he pointed to several rude crosses, which had been erected where 
murders were committed. They were adorned with faded garlands of 
flowers, which reminds us of what Tibullus (Eleg. i. 1, 2) says: 


Nam veneror, seu stipes habet desertus in agris, 
Seu vetus in trivio florida serta lapis. 


“ For I offer my adorations, whether a lonely trunk in the fields or an 
old altar by the roadside has garlands of flowers.”’ 

No brigands, however, made their appearance, and I cannot help feel- 
ing somewhat callous to the alarming reports with which the inhabitants 
are constantly assailing me. The road, running along a natural platform 
for many miles, was delightfully shaded by lofty trees, and occasionally 
we had glimpses of the sea, slightly rippled by a breeze, which reached 
us sufficiently to cool the air. I cannot conceive a more beautiful scene 
than that through which I passed. At last I reached Pizzo, which stands 
close to the sea, a short distance from the post road, and when I entered 
the principal locanda, I was surprised to be addressed in French by a 
person who was seated at one of the tables. I made no concealment as 
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to my object or my country, entering freely into conversation with him. 
He artfully led me to the subject of religion, and, believing that I was 
conversing with a person unconnected with the country, I made no secret 
of my opinions respecting the ignorance of the clergy, and the super- 
stitious character of the people. You may judge of my surprise and in- 
dignation when, on rising from dinner, he coolly said that the sentiments 
which I had expressed on these subjects were of a kind that he, as lieu- 
tenant of gendarmes, should find it his duty to put me under arrest. 
The heat of the day had caused him to sit undressed, so that I was not 
aware that he was one of the officers belonging to government. I saw at 
once that he was an unprincipled bully, and, I determined to meet him 
without flinching, thinking it likely that he would be afraid to put his 
threat in execution if he found that I was not so unprotected as my pre- 
sent appearance might have led him to believe. I told him that I had 
imagined that I had been addressing a French gentleman; I found, how- 
ever, that 1 had been conversing with a person who had acted the dis- 
honourable part of entrapping me into a conversation on a subject on 
which I had no desire to speak, and was then going to take advantage 
of my candour to curry favour with his government for zeal in its cause. 
My arrest could only inconvenience me for a short time, as I had letters 
to all the chief magistrates in his district from the most influential men 
in Naples, and their guarantee for my honour would, I trust, bear down 
any statement which he could bring against me. I should take care, at 
the same time, that his conduct should, through the English minister at 
Naples, be represented in the proper quarter for animadversion, and I 
should demand his dismissal as satisfaction for my unjust imprisonment, 
I told him that I was aware of instances in which Englishmen had been 
treated by Neapolitans in the way that he threatened, but I also knew 
that these very men were afterwards placed by their government at the 
disposal of those Englishmen for punishment. At the same time I pulled 
out a letter, and asked if he could read the address. He acknowledged 
that it was to the royal governor of his province. I showed him another 
to the supreme judge. I saw at once by his confusion and cowed look 
that I had judged rightly of my man, and I now dared him to put his 
threat into execution. His tone was completely changed, and he assured 
me, in a humble manner, that he had had no intention to exert his autho- 
rity, though others in his place might possibly have done so. He showed 
a desire to make up for the annoyance he had given me, and | thought 
it impolitic to take any further notice of what had taken place. Though 
I showed a bold front on the emergency, I did not feel sure that I might 
not have been considered to have broken the law technically by my line 
of argument, as the penal code contains this enactment: ‘ Whoever 
teaches against the Catholic doctrine in order to change it, shall be 
banished from the kingdom for life.” I am quite certain that any 
faltering on my part would have ensured my arrest, which would have 

en very annoying, and I resolved in my own mind that I should be 
still more cautious for the future, and steer clear of such a pitfal. 

Hearing that I was anxious to visit the spot where Murat had fallen, 
the lieutenant offered to accompany me, and to employ his official autho- 
rity to obtain from the gaoler some account of his last moments. As I 
thought that I might, perhaps, have some difliculty in getting admittance 
/oU.—VOL, CXXXVIII. NO. DLI. x 
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to the prisen, I accepted his offer, though I had no confidence in his 
honour, and imagined that this kindness might only be a pretence to get 
me within the walls of the prison without exciting the attention of the 
inhabitants. I showed, however, no appearance of shrinking, though it 
was an anxious moment when I heard the gate grate behind me. The 
ler was introduced, and his appearance was not so prepossessing as to 
make me wish for a more intimate acquaintance. ‘There was, of course, 
no longer any necessity for concealment, and as the lieutenant seemed to 
take no further steps, 1 became convinced that my suspicions were un- 
just. 
; You may have read a detailed account of Murat’s trial and condemna- 
tion, but you may find it interesting to hear the statement of the gaoler, 
who evidently considered himself the most important personage in the 
transaction. It was on a Sunday morning, October 8, 1815, that two 
small vessels were seen to approach Pizzo without attracting much atten- 
tion from the inhabitants, who were employed at the time in hearing 
mass. Murat and thirty of his followers landed immediately, without a 
single question being asked, and proceeded to the public square, where 
he found the legionary soldiers on duty in that very uniform which he 
had himself bestowed upon them. He exclaimed, “ Ah, my brave 
legionaries, you still wear my uniform;” and, naming one whom he 
recognised, he said, “ Do you not know me, your king, Joachim Murat?” 
To this one of them answered, “ Ferdinand is our king, by whom we are 
id.” Meanwhile, a crowd of people had collected round him, and he 
urged them to ery, “ Viva Joachimo Murat!” and to pull down the flag 
which was displayed on the castle, calling it a “mappino,” a “rag.” 
This word is Neapolitan, and is used to signify the towel made use of in 
the kitchen by the cook to clean her dishes, and was, no doubt, used by 
Murat in contempt. It is derived from the Latin, mappa. When no 
one offered to do so, he upbraided them as a mere band of brigands and 
traitors to their sovereign. As no one seemed willing to bring forward 
the horses for which he called, he inquired for the road to Monteleone, 
the chief city in the vicinity, and began to mount the hill to the post-road. 
In the mean time a person had proceeded to give information to the 
commanding officer that Murat had landed, and was haranguing the 
soldiers in the public square. ‘The result was soon known, and the diree- 
tion in which he was proceeding. The officer immediately ordered a 
y of men to hurry forward to the point, where the road from Pizzo 
joined that to Monteleone, while he himself followed in the direction that 
Murat had taken. Murat had reached the heights where the two roads 
meet, when an officer stepped forward, and said, “1 arrest you in the 
name of King Ferdinand as a traitor.” Murat’s men immediately pre- 
pared to resist, and had levelled their guns, when Murat called out to 
them not to fire, while the officer opposed to him ordered his men to aim 
at Murat, yet not one shot took effect. It is difficult to account for 
Murat’s indecision at this moment, as no one who has read his history 
can doubt that he was brave to a fault, but instead of making any re- 
sistance, he fled down a precipitous bank and reached the shore. In all 
— that you may have seen of him, you will find him represented with 
ong cavalry boots and enormous spurs. He was dressed in this way at 
the time, and as he attempted to leap into a fisherman’s boat, his spurs 
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entangled in a net and held him fast till his opponents got up, when 
was taken prisoner. Then began one of those disgraceful scenes which 
have only too often taken place when the tide of popular favour has 
turned against some unfortunate wretch. A few years before, the inha- 
bitants of Pizzo would have crouched before his chariot-wheels ; now, they 
heaped on him every species of indignity. They spat in his face, the 
tore his clothes, ol in plucked the hair from Nis ent and acd 
I am ashamed to say that the women were more savage than the men, 
and if the soldiers had not come up and rescued him from their hands, 
his life would have been sacrificed to their fury. He was carried to the 
castle, and thrust into a low and dirty dungeon, into which I entered. A 
telegraphic despatch was sent to the commander of the forces in the dis- 
trict, General Nunziante, who hurried forward without delay, with all the 
troops he could collect, and took military possession of Pizzo, The ex- 
king was placed at his disposal, and he had no longer any reason to 
complain of his treatment. Everything was granted that was consistent 
with his safe custody, and it is only justice to the military officers whose 
duty it was to act against him, to state that from them he received no 
treatment unworthy of the high station which he had once held. On 
Thursday morning orders were received from government to proceed to 
his trial, and a military commission of twelve persons was formed in order 
that all legal forms might be complied with. He was even allowed to 
employ in his defence, if he chose, a person who is called the advocate of 
the poor. There could be no doubt that he had forfeited his life by an 
attempt to excite rebellion; every government must possess the power to 
punish by the extreme penalty of the law any one who shall attempt to 
depose it. The exact grounds, however, of his condemnation arose, I 
believe, from his contravention of a law which he had himself enacted. 
By the quarantine laws, death is the penalty incurred by any one who 
shall land in the kingdom of Naples from a vessel that has not received 
“ pratique”—that is to say, which has not remained in harbour a certain 
time under the surveillance of the officers of health. The object, you 
know, is to guard against the introduction of the plague from the 
East, and the penalty was one which he had himself sanctioned. This, I 
believe, was the technical grounds of his condemnation, but even without 
this he must have fallen a victim to his want of success. After the 
examination of some witnesses, and no attempt of defence being made 
by Murat, the military commission retired for a short time to consider its 
verdict, soon, however, returning, when the president, General Nun- 
ziante, addressed Murat somewhat to the following effect: “ General 
Murat, our consciences are clear; you are condemned to death by your 
own law, and you must die. If you wish a confessor, you shall have one 
summoned immediately.” He requested that a confessor should be sent 
for, adding, that he could not believe that Ferdinand would confirm his 
condemnation ; but there was to be no forgiveness for him; orders had 
already been given that the law should immediately take effect. It is 
said that General Nunziante was so deeply affected at the part he was 
obliged to act, that he retired from the room, and did not again make 
appearance. While he was waiting for the confessor, Murat said, 
“ Officers, you have done your duty,” and at the same time requested 
that paper should be furnished him ‘that he might write a few lines to 
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his wife. He then presented the note to the officers, who pledged their 
honour that it should reach its destination. He was then asked where 
he wished to die, being led into a small court-yard within the castle. He 
paced up and down for a few minutes, exclaiming, “Dove é il mio 
destino” —‘“* Where is my fate ?’’ when suddenly stopping at a spot which 
was nearly a foot higher than the rest of the court-yard, and facin 
round, exclaimed, “ Ecco il mio destino”—*“ Behold the fated-spot.” He 
then addressed the officers to the following effect: ‘‘ Officers, I have com- 
manded in many battles; I should wish to give the word of command for 
the last time, if you can grant me that request.” Permission having 
been given, he called out, in a clear and firm voice: “Soldiers, form 
line,” when six drew themselves up about ten feet from him. ‘“ Prepare 
arms, preseut”—and having in his possession a gold repeater with his 
wife’s miniature upon it, he drew it from his pocket, and as he raised it 
to his lips, called out—“ Fire!” He fell back against a door, and as he 
appeared to struggle, three soldiers, who had been placed on a roof 
above, fired a volley at his head, which put him out of pain. Thus 
perished the brave Murat, whose fate we may indeed regret, but its justice 
we can scarcely deny. His body was placed in a common coffin, and 
conveyed without ceremony to the church by the clergy. He was buried 
in the vault set apart for the poor, which, however, has been closed since 
that period. Iwas shown the small room where the council was held, 
and two low-roofed dungeons in which Murat and his companions were 
imprisoned. The door against which he fell appears still stained with his 
blood. I then proceeded to the church where the bones of the hero were 
laid. It was small and neat, and on remarking that it seemed to be of 
late date, I was told that Murat himself had contributed funds for its 
erection. It appears that he had shown considerable favour to this 
village of Pizzo, and it was probably from a recollection of this that he 
selected Pizzo for his foolhardy attempt. In the middle of the church 
a small stone, with an iron ring by which it was raised, was shown as the 
entrance to the vault ; and, suspended to the roof, the small banner which 
was to have led him to fortune waved mournfully over his tomb. 

This was a painful story to listen to, and I could have wished to have 
been left to my own reflection, but the lieutenant stuck to me, wishing, 
no doubt, to obliterate any bad impressions he might have left on my 
mind. As he intended to proceed next morning to Catanzaro, he sent 
for a muleteer, with whom he tried to make a bargain ; failing to make 
one to his own satisfaction, he threatened the poor man with castigatiot, 
and summoned the syndic to his presence. He employed the same 
haughty, overbearing manner with which he had begun to treat me, and 
I remarked in French that he was surely adopting a wrong method to 
gain his point. He assured me, however, that if he did not keep the 
whole district in awe of his authority, he might at once give up his com- 
mand, as nothing but strong measures suited their wild and ferocious 
tempers. He maintained that they were all brigands, or connected in- 
timately with them. He said that it was not uuusual to hear the re- 
proach addressed at other places to its natives on the slightest altercation: 
“Tu sei del Pizzo e questo basta”—“ Thou art a native of Pizzo and 
that is enough.” He threatened to report the whole village to govern- 
ment, if the magistrate did not furnish him with a horse at his own 
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rating. The poor syndic showed evident symptoms of terror, and stated 
that his excellency should be obeyed. This title is always given when 
they wish to propitiate the favour of the individual whom they address, 
=| sounds in my ears as if they were a down-trodden race. It is like 
«your honour” of the Irish. This lieutenant is a native of the Roman 
States, and had been long in the service of the Austrian government in the 
north of Italy. He came down with the army of occupation, and has been 
retained by the Neapolitan government. He is, I should suppose, a fair 

imen of the Italian soldier of fortune of the present day, living at the 
expense of both king and people. This is the force which the govern- 
ment is anxious to augment, as it fears to put arms in the hands of its 
own subjects. There are now nearly four thousand Swiss troops in the 
vicinity of Naples, who are intended for the personal defence of the royal 
family ; such a force, however, must be galling to the feelings of the 
natives, and, like all mercenary bodies of men, they treat the inhabitants 
ina rude, overbearing manner. At Naples, a few months ago, as I was 
returning alone at midnight from the opera, I was alarmed by hearing 
loud exclamations, and a carriage driving towards me at full speed. As 
it approached, I found two Swiss officers with drawn swords pursuing the 
coachman with bloody threats, evidently intending, in a most coward] 
manner, to cut him down. No one could allow such odds to be used 
against an unarmed man, and I rushed forward to the rescue, though I 
possessed no weapons of offence. The officers, of course, ceased their 
pursuit, and turned upon me, demanding in an excited tone who I was, 
and why I interfered. I said at once that I was an Englishman, and 
that it was not the custom of my country to see such treatment of an 
unarmed man without interference. They said that the man had refused 
to be hired, and demanded if I wished to adopt the quarrel of the coach- 
man. I said, my object was that the man should escape, and, as he had 
done so, it was for them to say whether they thought the matter should 
proceed further. If they did, my card was at their service; but they 
were now cooled, and probably ashamed of their conduct, as, had they 
pushed it, our cause of quarrel must have become known to their com- 
manding officers and the whole of Naples. They ended by saying that 
the coachman was a “ birbone”—“ a scoundrel”—and did not deserve to 
be fought over. I said that I was satisfied that the matter should thus 
end; and, bowing to my opponents, passed on. ‘This little adventure 
led me to make inquiry respecting the conduct of the Swiss officers, and 
I was told that the cab-drivers always avoided them when it was possible, 
as they either paid nothing, or much Jess than their fare. Here I found 
the same conduct being pursued by this lieutenant in Calabria. 

I made inquiries for ancient remains, as some geographers place an 
ancient city, Napetia, at Pizzo, giving the name of Napetinus to the Gulf 
of Euphemia, known also as ‘Terineus. No one had ever heard of any 
antiquities having been found here. They pointed out a valley called 
Trentacappelli, where marble of various colours is dug up, white, black, 
and yellow ; and one of the inhabitants, who seemed to know something 
of geology, said that fossil remains were very plentiful in this neighbour- 
hood. The rocks are calcareous, and this may very well be the case. 
Pizzo is prettily situated, with a harbour of some size, though it is much 


exposed. A good deal of fishing goes on, particularly of the tunny, and 
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they spoke of a fish called “ cicerelle,”’ a small kind of fish of an exquisite 
flavour. Lampreys also are found, and they maintain that they are 
equal to those caught a little farther south in the sea round Reggio, | 
heard also of another fish like to the lamprey, but said to be of a more 
delicate flavour, called “allampate.” It has a snout somewhat hairy, 
curdled in its meat like our salmon when it is good, oily, with sweet 
flavour. 

I would have willingly remained at Pizzo for the night, but the com. 
pany of the lieutenant became so thoroughly distasteful to me, and I could 
im no way shake him off except by positive rudeness, which I did not 
choose to use, that I preferred the fatigue of a walk of six miles, as far as 
Monteleone, rather than submit to the torment of his volubility, even at 
the risk of falling in with the brigands. The ascent from Pizzo to 
Monteleone is long and steep, with terraces rising above one another, 
which are cultivated in the form of gardens. There are many streams at 
present with little water, though sufficient to irrigate the ground and 
produce vegetables of all kinds. It was long after sunset when I pre- 
sented myself at the palace of the Marquis Gagliardi, by whom I have 
been received with the utmost kindness. He is one of the most influential 
proprietors in this part of Italy, and prefers to spend his time in the im- 
provement of his property to a useless life in the city of Naples. His 
manners are those of a polished gentleman, and the marchioness is a 
lady, who would be an acquisition to the most brilliant court circle. 

Another day of great excitement has closed, and though I feel 


thoroughly worn out, I have been amply repaid for all the fatigue I have 
undergone. 


XVIL. 


I DETERMINED to spend a day with my kind host at Monteleone, and 
examine the beauties of the surrounding district. The city is built upon 
a hill of considerable height, which commands a wide view of the country, 
extending from the bay of St. Euphemia, along the shore of which | have 
been passing for the last few days, to that of Gioia and the Apennines. 
A magnificent spectacle strikes the eye all around, and the view 
crowned in the distance by the bluish smoke of Etna. A castle, sur- 
rounded by fine trees, gives it a commanding appearance ; and at a short 
distance lofty mountains, covered with forests, secure it from the cold 
winds of the north. It is, indeed, a lovely spot; and so far as my 
slight intercourse can enable me to judge, the inhabitants seem dis- 
tinguished from those of Hither Calabria, through which I have lately 

sed, for a higher degree of knowledge and civilisation. ‘The country 
cae by no means so mountainous, affords facility to communications; 
the sea-coast is more accessible, and being nearer to Sicily, causes @ 
constant intercourse to be kept up with Palermo and Messina. Mon- 
teleone, containing about seven thousand inhabitants, was the capital of 
a province till within the last few years, when the district was divided. 
Reggio and Catanzaro are now the seats of governmeut, and in ¢on- 
sequence of this arrangement the streets of Monteleone have a more 


deserted and gloomy appearance than you are prepared to expect from 
the size and respectability of the houses. 
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It is the site of an ancient Greek city called Hippo, said to have been 
founded about B.c. 388, by a colony from Locri ; however, as the position 
js eminently fitted by nature for such a purpose, we can scarcely imagine 
that it was left unoccupied till so late a period. It is more probable that 
the inhabitants of Locri may only have taken possession of it at that time, 
and raised it to an importance which it had not before enjoyed. A few 

rs later we find it a bone of contention between Dionysius the elder 
of Syracuse and the Carthaginians, by the former of whom the inhabitants 
were transferred to Syracuse. Subsequently it fell, with all the other 
Greek cities, into the hands of the Bruttii, who were the native in- 
habitants of this part of Italy. After the conclusion of the second Punic 
war the Romans sent a colony, B.c. 194, and changed its name to Vibo 
Valentia, when it seems to have become a city of great importance, being 
called by Cicero, who resided here previous to his quitting Italy at the 
time of his exile, ‘“‘an illustrious and noble municipal town.” The 
beautiful gulf, on which I was looking, had also witnessed an engage- 
ment between the fleets of Pompey and Cesar (Cesar, Civ. Bell. iii. 101). 
Strabo (vi. 256) mentions a grove and meadow remarkable for its beauty 
in its vicinity ; and there was a magnificent temple to the goddess Pro- 
serpine, in whose honour the women used at her festival to gather flowers 
and to twine garlands. I was, of course, anxious to find out if there 
were any remains of this temple; but they have a tradition that it was 
entirely obliterated by Roger, Count of Sicily, in the eleventh century, 
who, from the desire to enjoy the odour of sanctity, transferred all the 
marble pillars and hewn stones to the Cathedral Church of Mileto, 
twenty or thirty miles to the south of Monteleone. ‘There also may be 
seen an inscription, which was to the following effect, when it was more 
perfect than it is now: 


Pe! | See Q.CINCIUS.C. 

i) i a ee SIGNUM PROSERPINZ. 
REFICIUNDUM STATUENDUMQUE 
ARASQUE REFICIENDAS EX S.C. 

CURARUNT HSDCCLXX M XC FUERE 
HELVIA Q.F.ORBIA M. FILIA. 


The plains here are famed for the variety and beauty of the flowers 
with which they are covered; and hence the Greek colonists of Hippo- 
nium maintained it to be the place from which Proserpine was carried 
off. 1 find that the festival of the Madonna is now celebrated very much 
in the same way as we may suppose that of Proserpine was in ancient 
times. As her statue is conveyed through the streets, flowers are strewed 
before it by young virgins, and arches decorated with flowers are erected 
in various parts of the city through which she has to pass. ‘There is 
more particularly a festa of St. Luke, in the middle of June, when they 
erect columns, round which they twine flowers. The remains of the 
ancient walls are still to be seen in the direction of the telegraph, of a 
construction similar to those I found at Pwestum, being immense square 
masses of stone placed on each other without mortar, In some stones 
are holes bored, into which strong bars of iron are supposed to have been 
introduced. An Italian geographer asserts that the circumference of the 
walls was eight miles; but though Hipponium was an important city, 
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this is, probably, an exaggerated statement. At the Porta di Piazza 
there are some sepulchral inscriptions in the Roman character, built into 
the wall of a house; and it is strange that no Greek inscriptions should 
have been preserved, except the epigraph of the medals and coins. At 
the church of St. Leoluca, the patron saint of Monteleone, there is g 
mosaic pavement in good preservation, though it is of coarse design; 
and at a spot where they have been lately levelling the ground for the 
passage of the post-road, they have exposed the remains of a brick 
building, the original use of which it is impossible to determine. The 
church of the Capuchins contains a tolerable painting of Salvator Rosa’s 
brother; and in that dedicated to St. Leoluca there is a marble statue 
of the Madonna of considerable pretensions. 

The Canonico Iorio, a gentleman of high literary acquirements, and 
well known to all English travellers who have visited Naples, was kind 
enough to furnish me with a letter of introduction to Signor Capiaibi, 
one of the most intelligent and best educated gentlemen in the south of 
Italy, and whose family has been long distinguished for its love of lite- 
rature. He possesses a museum of antiquities of considerable value, con- 
taining many rare coins, medals, and vases; but he had much cause to 
deplore the visit of the French, who deprived him of a great portion of 
his collection, and when they evacuated the country they were irrecover- 
ably lost to him. 

During the morning I paid a visit to the Collegio Vibonense, the 
exterior of which prepared me for a flourishing establishment. However, 
only the higher classes are able to send their children to this seminary, 
and out of a population of seven thousand only twenty-four pupils could 
be mustered. This is certainly an unfavourable sign, though we might, 
perhaps, form an erroneous estimate of the character of the people, if we 
were to judge merely from this circumstance. Still the love of literature 
must be at a low ebb, as the province is only able to support three book- 
sellers’ shops, if we can dignify with such an appellation those where you 
can only find prayer-books and a few religious works, Some of the ia- 
habitants prefer to have a private tutor, as they are thus able to have 
some control over the political sentiments with which the minds of their 
children are imbued, and the learning of the professors is not of so high 
a character as to make their labours very strongly appreciated. Their 
general information is not very extensive, if we may form an opinion 
from the question put to me by their professor of poesy—whether Scot- 
land was separated from England by sea, and how far distant it was. I 
could see the confusion of my host when this question was put, though I 
showed no surprise, and simply gave the information he required. 

I observe by the last census that there are 27,612 priests, 8455 monks, 
8185 nuns, 20 archbishops, and 73 bishops. What could they have been 
before the French turned so many adrift! In 1807, about two hundred 
and fifty convents were dissolved ; only a few hospices, and the monas- 
teries of Monte Casino, La Cava, and Monte Vergine, were retained, 
though much diminished in numbers and yearly income. The mendicant 
monks, from whom the state could derive nothing, were suffered to re- 
main, and therefore you hear of my meeting the Capuchins in various 
parts of the country. Of late years, however, many convents and reli- 
gious foundations have been restored, and some of my liberal friends 
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maintain that the ambition and arrogance of the clergy are again be- 
coming intolerable. 

Though there is no food for the mind to be found, you cannot pass 
through the streets of these small towns without being struck by the ad- 
yertisements everywhere to be seen in the shop windows: “ Qui si giuoca 
per Napoli” —“ Here is a lottery for Naples.” ‘ Qui si giuoca per 
Firenze” —“ Here is a lottery for Florence.” This taste for gambling is 
very strong in every part of Italy, and is encouraged by the govern- 
ments. A ticket is purchased for a few pence, and thus a temptation is 
held out to the lower classes, which they find it impossible to resist. The 

ple have no serious occupations; politics are tabooed, and there is 
ttle commerce,.so that they are left a prey to their own thoughts, and 
glad to escape from them by any course of excitement, however pernicious 
it may be. You will see even boys playing at ball, pay and receive grani 
at the end of each game. The system of lotteries is of old date in Italy; 
we find (Suet., Aug. 75) that Augustus sometimes amused himself by 
selling tickets for prizes of very unequal value (inequalissimarum rerum 
sortes), and placed pictures with their faces turned towards the wall, that 
he might enjoy the satisfaction or disappointment of the parties who had 
purchased the tickets. 

In the afternoon I rode down to the village of Bivona, on the shore, 
which is considered to have been the ancient port of Monteleone. If it 
were so, it possessed a poor harbour, though we must recollect that the 
vessels of the ancients could be drawn up on the beach. , There was much 
more protection at Pizzo. It was evident, however, that an attempt had 
been made to construct a port, as the remains are of a very massive style. 

I was present at mass this evening, and everywhere I can see that the 
Calabrese are urgent in their demands on Heaven. If drought desolate 
their fields, and no attention is paid to their prayers, it is said that they 
proceed to put the statues of their most revered saints in prison, hoping 
that this humiliation may make their intercession more effective. What 
can be done with a people in this abject state of superstition? What 
effect would a more spiritual form have upon them? Their belief seems 
to be in harmony with their impressionable character, and I sometimes 
doubt whether the exterior form of religion may not depend a good deal 
on climate and the constitutional temperament of a nation; yet I have 


found men of the highest intelligence in this remote district, and who © 


felt the necessity of something better and more ennobling in religion, 
but what could they do? They are kept down by the knowledge that to 
disclose their sentiments is worse than death, and they prefer to bow in 
the temple of Rimmon to the ruin that would come upon them by an 
open announcement of their principles. Even here I find a division in 
the Church. There are what they call “ Papisti,” men devoted to the 
Pope and those principles which are known to us as Ultramontane. But, 
besides these, there is a large body of men who are opposed to these ex- 
treme views, and may be regarded in the same position as the Low 
Church with us. What, however, speaks highly in their favour, when 
compared with the Spaniards, is, that all parties have refused to allow the 
Inquisition to be introduced into their kingdom. I inquired whether the 
feudal system still subsisted here in all its strictness, but I find that the 
French put an end to it in a great measure, and it has never recovered its 
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former power. Before the French occupied Calabria, the rich and power. 
ful barons exercised a despotic sway long unknown im other parts of 
Europe, feudalism being never, as far as I can understand, seen in a 
more odious and disgusting form. ‘Those who have read “I Promessj 
Sposi”’ of Manzoni, may have some idea of the miserable state in which 
the country was kept. The barons had an armed militia under the name of 
« Sbirri,” who were ready to attend to the will, and very often the caprices, 
of their sanguinary masters. If a vassal questioned or resisted the com- 
mands of his lord, he was sure to fall by the stiletto of some of these 
armed followers without any notice being taken of so atrocious a crime, 
Now all this is, no doubt, ended, and the law is, to a certain degree, 
omnipotent. The great barons, however, have deserted their property in 
the provinces, leaving it to be managed by agents, and lead an idle, use- 
less life, dangling about the court at Naples. They have country-houses 
along the shores of the bay, and alternate all the year between the opera 
and the “ dolce far niente” of their country-houses. 

I am now on the spot which suffered so much from the earthquake in 
1783, destroying many thousands of the inhabitants, yet it is astonishing 
how tranquilly the mind can contemplate danger when it has once been 
accustomed to it. Whether it be on the edge of a slumbering volcano, 
or where nature is convulsed by the most fearful earthquakes, man lives 
and enjoys himself as calmly as we do, where no sudden convulsion of 
nature has in the memory of man overtaken us. ‘This is a curious mental 
phenomenon, and may be accounted for by the strong feeling of hope that 
is implanted in the mind. We trust that, though all our neighbours may 
be destroyed, we shall escape. 

I left Monteleone this morning before daybreak, with a muleteer, to 

roceed to Casal Nuovo, The air was cool and refreshing at this early 
ies the country was well cultivated in the immediate vicinity of the 
town, and all Nature was clad in her loveliest attire. We might have ex- 
pected to meet Proserpine, with her attendant virgins at every corner, 
gathering the flowers that were as beautiful as they were in former times. 
We proceeded along the post-road which leads to Reggio ; being only 
lately constructed, it was in a very rough and unfinished state. As we 
receded from Monteleone, the country again began to assume the same 
desoiate appearance which has so forcibly struck me in every part of my 
tour. When | use the appellation of desolate, I merely mean that man 
has left Nature to herself, and that he makes no use of those advantages 
which she offers to him. I have passed by many a lovely spot and many 
a beautiful landscape, but they wanted that charm which the industrious 
labours of man can alone confer. We met a party of gendarmes, with 
whom I entered into conversation, and found that they had succeeded in 
capturing three men who had been concerned in a murder, and that they 
were conveying them to Catanzaro. I confess that I was disappointed 
in their appearance, as they had none of that lofty daring in their looks 
and gait which we usually imagine to be found in an Italian brigand. It 
is seldom that these men suffer the extreme penalty of the law, even when 
they are laid hold of, as the government is inclined to deal leniently with 
all crimes that are not directed against itself. Though it is seldom that 
life is forfeited, I am not sure that the punishment inflicted is not 
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geverer. They are condemned to the galleys, or, more correctly speak- 
ing, to be employed in the construction of public works. I have often 
seen fifty of them, chained two and two, working at a new road under a 
broiling sun, with half a dozen soldiers standing over them with loaded 
muskets. ‘They are confined at night, and the food they receive is 
neither sufficient in quantity, nor to be commended for its quality. - I be- 
lieve that few of them survive any length of time the severe labours they 
are made to undergo. You know that they have no Botany Bay which 
they can colonise with their convicts. There is a small island, Ponza, a 
little to the north-west of Naples, to which the government usually sends 
those political offenders who are not considered worthy of death. ‘The 
same island served for the same purpose to the tyrants Tiberius and 
Caligula. 

We met with an old man carrying a quantity of “ricotto,” a kind of 
eurdled goat’s milk, and on finding that he was conveying it to a neigh- 
bouring village to market, I became the purchaser of the greater part of 
it, that I might lose no portion of the coolness of the morning by delay- 
ing to breakfast. How often I have longed for a good substantial Scotch 
breakfast with “ Finnon haddies,”’ salmon, and all the other et czteras! 
The Italians are sadly ignorant on many points, but I am sometimes in- 
clined to think, when I am hungry in the morning, that they display 
their ignorance in nothing more lamentably than in not knowing how 
excellent a thing a good breakfast is. : 

Our route lay along the banks of the river Mesima, the ancient Medma 
or Mesma, till we approached a forest, which I found to be called 
Rosarno. The name sounded familiar to my ear, and the association 
with it was not of the most agreeable kind, when I recollected having 
heard at Naples, a short time ago, that two of my countrymen had been 
stripped here even of their clothes by a band of brigands. ‘The muleteer 
confessed that it was a dangerous spot, and I consulted my map to see 
whether we might not, by some cross-roads, in a great measure avoid 
it. I saw at once that our distance to Casal Nuovo would be consi- 
derably shortened if we struck directly across the country, and I found 
from my muleteer that my chance of falling in with brigands would be 
pretty much the same. A narrow path led us to the river Mesima, 
which was now nearly without water, though it was evidently in the winter 
a turbulent stream. The bank was thickly covered with trees of all kinds, 
and we had now got into a path that was little frequented. It became 
80 entangled that I was obliged to dismount, and at last we were pulled 
up by a thick natural hedge, through which, indeed, I contrived, with 
much difficulty, to insinuate myself, but it was vain to think that my 
mule could pass. My muleteer proposed that he should return some dis- 
tance to a spot where we thought he might cross the hedge, and then 
join me on a path, which we found to be on the other side at the top of 
the bank. To this I agreed, and sat down to wait for his appearance. 
When about an hour had elapsed, and I could neither hear nor see any- 
thing of my mule, you may imagine that I was in some alarm for my 
goods and chattels, though they are of no great intrinsic value if 1 were 
anywhere else than in this remote part of Calabria. 

It was a lovely spot where I was seated; I could not help being 
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struck, as I have been passing along this morning, with the almost 
tropical appearance of the country. In the neighbourhood of Monte. 
leone I passed a continued grove of orange, lemon, and citron ¢ 

which attain a size unknown in the north of Italy, and after I left the 
more cultivated parts, I found forests of arbutus and different kinds of 
oaks, having as underwood the oleander, the arborescent ericas, and the 
sweet-smelling myrtle. The hedge-row, which I had such difficulty in 
penetrating, consisted of alder and pomegranate bushes; but I had had 
sufficient time to admire its beauties, and I began to consider what steps 
1 ought to adopt in such an emergency. I had luckily kept my money 
and my letters in my pocket, so that I determined to proceed forward in 
the direction of Casal Nuovo. Before I finally gave up all hopes, [ 
travelled down the bed of the river for some distance, and made the 
echoes of the Mesima to resound loudly with my voice. An answer was 
at last made to my hallooing, and my muleteer appeared in the distance. 
He apologised for his long absence by assuring me that he had been 
obliged to descend a great way down the river before he found a spot 
where he could ascend with his mule to the top of the bank. I began, 
therefore, to doubt whether I had adopted the wisest plan in making this 
attempt to cross:the country. Ere long, however, we issued from the 
wood, and came upon a shepherd’s solitary hut, which was unoccupied. 
We again descended into the channel of a river which I found to be called 
Vocale, and along it we proceeded for many miles without meeting a 
human being, or observing the slightest appearance of the country being 
inhabited. Ata short distance | saw the ridge of the Apennines rising 
to a great height, thickly wooded. At last, the bell of a church struck 
upon my ear, and roused a host of pleasing recollections of times long 
gone by. I forgot for a moment the spot where I was, and the village 
church of my earlier days stood before me. This mental mirage, if I 
may so call it, was only momentary, for there were too many causes of 
physical suffering to allow long forgetfulness of the present. The viilage 
was called San Fili, in a gorge of the mountains, and as I had been 
upwards of seven hours astride of my mule, it was necessary to have some 
rest. My muleteer, however, maintained that we were only a few miles 
from Casal Nuovo, and | agreed that we should continue on our journey. 
We entered upon a plain, which is said to be nearly thirty miles in extent, 
and is thickly covered with olive-trees. It reaches between the rivers 
Mesima and Muro, and might be made one of the most fertile spots in 
Italy. These olive-trees are different in form from those to which I 
have been accustomed in other parts of Italy; instead of the knotted, 
hollow trunk, the stems were tall and straight, the branches not twisted 
into fantastic shapes, but smooth, and at equal distances from each other. 
The ground beneath was covered with beautiful ferns, through which 
paths are cut, and I believe that the ferns are moved every year, as it 
would otherwise injure the roots of the olive-trees. They are always 
very anxious respecting this crop, as it is apt to fail for various reasons. 
It is very much like our own apple-trees in Scotland, whose blossoms are 
often blighted by the dry east wind. So here the flowers of the olive- 
tree are liable to early destruction from cold dry winds, or else from too 
much damp, and even after the fruit is set and far advanced a heavy 
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shower of rain may utterly destroy it. They speak also of a glutinous 
fluid appearing upon the olive like a blight after the continuation of a 
south-west wind, which they believe to bring some poisonous vapour from 
Mount Etna, and this causes the olive to rot off the branch. After having 

sed upwards of eight hours on muleback, it may be easily conceived 
that I hailed with pleasure the small village of Casal Nuovo, where I 
meant to spend the night. The Marquis of Gagliardi had been kind 
enough to recommend me to the care of a gentleman who was agent on 
his estates here, and nothing could exceed his attention to me. 

] was now on the central spot where the earthquake of 1783 had been 
felt most severely, when the greater part of the village had been swallowed 
up. The houses are now built principally of wood, as few months pass 
without a shock more or less severe being felt, and yet they speak of the 
insecurity of their situation with the utmost nonchalance. About a week 
ago they had felt a severer shock than had taken place for many years 
before, and they had thought it prudent to spend the night in the open 
air. Several of the inhabitants were old enough to have a very vivid 
recollection of what had taken place in 1783, and shuddered at the 
thought of what they had witnessed. They said that the appearance of 
the sky gave warning of some fearful catastrophe impending ; close, dark 
mists hung heavily over the surface of the plain; the atmosphere ap- 
peared in some places so red hot that they would not have been surprised 
to see it burst into flames; even the waters of the river had a turbid 
colour, and a strong sulphureous smell was diffused around. The violent 
shocks began on the Sth of February, 1783, and continued to the 28th of 
May. It was on the 5th of February that Casal Nuovo more particularly 
suflered, when the greater proportion of the inhabitants were crushed 
under the ruins of the houses. I was anxious to see some of the more 
striking effects of the convulsions, and I was conducted a few miles to a 
deep glen, which they said had been formed by the earthquake. They 
pointed to a forest which had been hurried down to the bottom of a deep 
ravine, without having been in the least separated by the shock. In 
other parts, rivers had been arrested in their course by the fall of moun- 
tains, and had become large lakes, but of this I saw nothing. It is asto- 
nishing to what remote distances these shocks are felt, and in countries 
where nothing serious has ever been experienced. On Sunday, the Ist of 
November, 1755, the great earthquake in which Lisbon suffered took 
place, and at the same moment the small Castle loch of Closeburn, in 
Dumfries-shire, was so violently agitated, as the people were going to 
church, that they dared not enter, and service was performed in the 
open air. The Princess of Gerace happened to be at Casal Nuovo at 
the time of the earthquake, and perished with many thousands on the 
occasion. ‘To the south my host pointed to the highest mountain, Aspro- 
monte, and said that all their calamities arose from that central point. 
They would be safe if a voleano would burst out there, and give ease to 
the throes of the earth, letting off gases or pent-up air, to which he 
ascribed these disasters. This was the opinion of one who had watched 
for half a century the shocks to which they were constantly subject, and 
this man, abnormis sapiens, may not be far from the truth. Sir W. 
Hamilton places the focus of the earthquake of 1783 at Oppido, a village 
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close to Aspromonte, and says “ that a radius of two-and-twenty miles 
from this point would inscribe a circle, including within its boundary aj} 
the cities and villages which were entirely overthrown, while one of 
seventy-two would comprise the farthest range of its less destructive 
effects.” 

I have been surprised to hear the bitterness with which the inhabitants 
speak of their countrymen in other parts of Italy, even of those of another 
province. Imagine a Lancashire man looking upon a man of Yorkshire 
as scarcely belonging to the same country, and you will have some idea 
of the feelings that prevail here. It is this that will always render it 
difficult to unite Italy into one homogeneous nation, and make it any- 
thing else than a “geographical expression.” When they come to un- 
derstand the meaning of the word patriotism, and the sacrifices it imposes; 
when they shall be persuaded that their country can only be freed by 
subordinating their individual interests to those of the national unity— 
it is then only that Italy will be ripe for freedom. But, alas! how far is 
the reality of things from this pleasing perspective, and how long must 
the friends of Italy wait before these sad words be effaced, which have 
for so many ages been engraved on her forehead, 


Servir sempre, 0 vincitrice o vinta! 


* A slave always, whether conquering or conquered !’’* 

I suspect that we must attribute much to the enervating effects of the 
climate. A three years’ residence has enabled me to understand that it 
requires much mental energy to withstand its weakening influences. It 
is vain to expect that man can oppose with success the strong hand of 
necessity, or get over this perpetual round of vice and indolence; yet the 
climate of Rome is that of the ancient Romans, and the climate of the 
kingdom of Naples is that where lived the warlike Samnites and Luca- 
nians, and where the Norman adventurers afterwards settled. Such in- 
spiriting recollections only place in stronger relief the degeneracy of 
these once valiant races, now sunk into efleminacy and feebleness. 





* This opinion of the Italians, formed forty years ago, has been somewhat 
modified by late events, and yet I fear that Italy will require to be baptised in 
blood before she be able to form that homogeneous whole which all her friends 
would rejoice to see her present to the world. She has yet to learn to stand erect 
without the patronage of her great friend, Napoleon. 
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CHAPTER V,. 


EVANGELINE IN DIFFICULTIES, A FULL ACCOUNT OF THE FESTIVAL HELD AT ST. 
NINAN’S, AND THE CPINION OF SOME WHO ATTENDED IT. 


Arrer a short visit to Scarborough, Lady Clarissa Raymond and 
her family, by the earnest advice of Mr. Floyd, returned to Harrold- 
stone Tower for the winter. That gentleman was anxious to be back 
for two reasons. He was afraid that his friend Dimsdale would lose 
any influence he might have gained over Evangeline, and he wished, 
also, to assist the incumbent of St. Ninan’s in carrying out the 
plans they had formed with regard to that church. While Lady 
Clarissa was at Scarborough she spent a good deal of money, and was 
unwilling to subscribe as largely as her young husband wished to his 
friend’s plans. 

“When he marries Evangeline, we shall, I trust, more readily obtain 
funds; and, in case of a reverse, her ten thousand pounds will be very 
useful,’ he thought to himself. 

Mr. Dimsdale had made considerable progress in what he called 
beautifying his church of St. Ninan’s. He was ably seconded by two 
churchwardens Mr. Floyd had assisted in electing—Mr. Edwin Simper 
and a Mr. Eustace Flimsy, a brother of Miss Leonora Flimsy. The 
pews were abolished; a new pulpit, wide and low, had been intro- 
duced ; a reredos had been erected ; also a lectern of brass, a faldstool, 
and a new font. At the entrance was a marble basin, such as is used 
in Roman Catholic churches for holy water, but its object was not 
announced ; new hangings, too, and a new dossal and newly worked 
pede-clothes were in use; but the altar cross, of beautiful proportions, 
jewelled with topaz, amethyst, and crystal, was much admired by all 
visitors. 

The chancel had been painted and gilt, and a fresco covered the 
roof. Paintings, said to be copied from the best Italian masters, were 
not wanting in various parts of the church, and structures, which the 
country-people thought were tombs or monuments of some sort, were 
to be seen in various nooks and corners—they looked remarkably like 
the shrines to the Virgin and saints seen in Roman Catholic churches 
—pictures, candlesticks, small altars, and vases of flowers included. 
These additions, with the changes which had before been effected, were 
said by competent judges—clerical friends of the incumbent’s and Mr. 
Arthur Floyd’s—to have made the church perfect. 

“ Yes, my dear Lady Clarissa, we have now an edifice in which the 
most elaborate and ornate ceremonial can be performed with proper 
effect, and I trust that it will be unsurpassed by any within these 
realms,” said the latter gentleman, as he tenderly pressed the hand of 
his wife, who had just given him a cheque for five hundred pounds, 
that he might pay for some of the alterations. 

A collector of the Church Missionary Society called a few minutes 
afterwards, and was admitted by mistake. When Lady Clarissa heard 
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his errand, though he ple aded but for a sovereign, she dismissed him 
with a cold bow, assuring him that she had alre adv bestowed so much 
in charity that she did not consider herself justified in giving more, 
C uriously enough, a travelling agent of the Society for the P ropaga. 
tion of the Gospel i in Foreign Parts called the same morning. He was 
treated much in the same way, and would not have obtained a sub. 
scription had not Mr. Floyd met him as he was going out, and, on 
hearing the society he represented, assured him that he was sure these 
was some mistake. 

“ Ladies, my de ‘ar sir, do not distinguish between societies, there 
are now somany,” he observed. “The London Missionary Society, 
or the City Missions, or the Tract or Bible Societies, or any other of 
those vulgar dissenting societies, are mixed up in their minds with 
that of the venerable and orthodox society you represent.” 

Begging the travelling secretary to be seated, he returned with a 
cheque for four pounds, as his own and her lady ship’s subscription, 
assuring him that the previous liberality of Lady Clarissa preve uted 
her from contributing as she would have desired. Father Alvar on 
the next day received twice the sum for fitting up a schoolroom ip 
his convent, ‘that a larger number of cottagers’ children might be re- 
ceived in it, especially those of Protestant parents, for there was 
already ample room for all the Roman Catholics. 

“We give the sum, my dear friend, to mark our affectionate regard 
and respect for our ancient Mother Chureh,” said Mr. Floyd. 

The alterations in St. Ninan’s had not, howev er, been carried out 
without a protest from Evangeline. She saw very little of her mother 
in private, for Lady Clarissa always s breakfasted in her room. She saw 
Mr. Floyd in the morning, but they seldom met again except at dinner- 
time. She had, therefore, few opportunities of spe eaking on the subject. 
One morning Mr. Floyd found her in the library looking for a book. 

“ My dear Evange line, I understand from your mother r that you are 
not satisfied with the ch: anges which have been effected in St. Ninan’s. 
Pray tell me to what particular part you object,” he said, in his 
blandest tone. 

“] object to everything which differs essentially from the esta- 
blished forms and ceremonies of the Church of Eng land,” she an- 
swered, quietly. 

“A very sweeping assertion, young lady,” he said, dryly. “ You 
would then pronounce the C hureh of England perfect in all re ‘spects. 
You would say that Mr. Broadfield is perfect , and the service in his 
church properly conducted.” 

“No; but I should say simply that the music might be better, and 
that the congregation might be taught to join in it; that Mr. Broad- 
field’s sermons might be more full of Christian doctrine, and that he 
might be more reverent in his manner; and that the congregation 
might exhibit more devotional feeling. There has been a great im- 
provement, since Mr. Shepherd came, in the latter point, and that, at 
all events, is the most important, for God surely desires a spiritual 
worship ; and, though as men are composed of body and sou! when 
they worship together some form is necessary, still He looks to the 


spirit, and we should take care that the form does not overpower the 
spirit,” 
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« Oh, this is rank dissent !” exclaimed Mr. Floyd, forgetting to use 
his silvery tones. ‘“ Where did you imbibe these notions? I suppose 
that we have to thank Mrs. Oswald for them.” ° 

“They appear to me simply the doctrines of the Church of England 
held in common with all the chief dissenting churches of Christen- 
dom,” answered Evangeline, with a courage and sagacity which sur- 
prised herself. 

She had imbibed them from Mrs. Oswald, and she had seen 
enough of Mr. Floyd to know that he would be glad of an excuse to 
get that lady out of the house. In vain Mr. Floyd endeavoured to 
make Evangeline commit her friend. She simply persisted in quietly 
expressing her objections to the new arrangements in St. Ninan’s 
church, and at length Mr. Floyd walked out of the study, vowing 
that he would not rest till he had made her change her opinions. He 
described to Mr. Dimsdale, with expressions of regret, the conversa- 
tion he had had with his step-daughter. 

“T do not despair,” said the latter gentleman, turning half round 
with a glance at the mirror. ‘ Our exquisite music, and the ornate 
and imposing ceremonies we are about to introduce, will have great 
influence with her. We must spare no pains or expense. J ortu- 
nately, several handsome sums have been placed at my disposal by 
ladies in this and other neighbourhoods, and I trust that we shall be 
able to get up such an elaborate exhibition as may eclipse any which 
even our brethren of Rome can produce.” 

Mr. Dimsdale was as good as his word. He invited a number of 
clergymen, or, as they called themselves, priests of the Anglican 
Church, to stay with him, and Mr. Floyd invited others. Several 
ladies in the neighbourhood worked night and day to produce nume- 
rous gorgeous silken banners with various and elaborate devices, and 
from designs given to them, the meaning of which they did not com- 
prehend. They had no difficulty in obtaining an ample supply of 
vestments from one of the many ecclesiastical warehouses which have 
sprung up of late to meet the demand for such things. Mr. Dimsdale 
had several circulars before him, some of them with illustrated priced 
lists. He read out, Mr. Floyd sitting with him. 

“Here is one. Multum in parvo: 


Mrs. , Ecclesiastical Warehouse, so-and-so street, St. M Lane, 
London. Chasubles, Dalmatics, Copes, Albs, Surplices, Girdles, &c. Frontals, 
Stoles, &c., and all Church requirements. Gothic Laces in all widths, and pre- 
pared designs for Embroidery; also Medizval Berlin Pattern Wools, Canvas, 
&c. Complete sets of Embroidery for Chasubles, Church Candlesticks, Vases, 
Crosses, and Altar Plate. Gold and Silver Crosses. German Prints of the 
Stations, 8vo, 5s. the set of 14. Altar Breads, Altar Wax, Incense, &c. 


Or here we have the prices of another house : 








VESTMENTS. 
£ s. e « 

Chasuble, with Stole, Maniple, Veil, and Burse 4 8to 12 12 

Dalmaties and Tunicles . ‘ 30, 5 0 

Alb, Amice, and Girdle . F , , , . & Se oe 

Copes in Silk and Cloth of Gold ; . »« Ria we" 
“Of course, my dear Dimsdale, you must have one at 701. It 
Nov.—vVoL. CXXXVIII, NO. DLI. Y 
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would be positively irreligious to appear in one of less value. But 
on.’ 

“ Oh, the rest are of less consequence—biretta, trenchers, surplices 
for choristers, &c. However, we'll not trouble ourselves: with them. 
Just note down surplices for choriaters at 7s. 9d. each. Take care you 
write to the proper address. Mrs. is a woman of enterprise, “for 
she has a baby-linen warehouse and a theatrical warehouse in other 

laces, and it would be awkward to have a mistake, and find at the 

t moment that the boxes contained only bibs, frocks, and long. 
clothes for infants, or the costumes for Norma or Anne Bolena—ha, 
ha, ha!” And he laughed at his conceit, the joke of which Mr. Floyd 
did not exactly see. 

No mistake did occur. The managers were, however, rather offended 
at payment being demanded beforehand, in consequence, it was sug- 
gested, of certain. short- comings, the result of an entertainment of 
a similar character which had taken place at Norwich some time 
before. The money, however, was sent up, and the boxes arrived with 
the chasubles, stoles, maniples, veils, burses, dalmatics, tunics, albs, 
amices, and girdles, with Mr. Dimsdale’s own cope of silk and cloth 
of gold, costing seventy pounds, and afforded matter of absorbing 
interest to the clerical gentlemen assembled at the parsonage. With 
eager hands they unpacked the cases. No young bridesmaids could 
have exhibited greater interest in taking out the dresses in which they 
were to appear at the marriage of a fair young friend than did these 
grave and reverend gentlemen as they drew forth chasuble, and alb, 
and cope, and the rest of the paraphernalia, in which they were to 
appear at their proposed festival. The zeal, they called it, of several 
was so great, that they were not content till they had dressed them- 
Selves up in the garments and paraded about the room, passing and 
repassing the mirror over the mantelpiece, crossing their arms, and 
bowing as they did so with smirking looks indicative of extreme 
satisfaction. No young actor preparing for his first appearance on any 
stage could have more zealously gone through his part. 

Mr. Dimsdale’s seve nty- pound cope of silk and cloth of gold elicited 
universal admiration, and the envy of a few of the poorer “incumbents 
who were doomed to wear those which cost but four pounds ten 
shillings. There were very many more garments than persons to 
wear the um, but Mr. Dimsdale explained, as he exhibited them, that they 
were of different colours, and that certain colours were appropriate to 
certain fasts and festivals. Thus, white at Christmas should be used, 
red on the vigil of Pentecost, violet on Ash-Wednesday, black on 
Good Friday vand green on all other days; that the same order should 
be adopted w ith revard to the vestments of the altar. The dresses 
were hung up on the walls, on chairs and screens, and examined and 
re-examined, and tried on again and again, and then there were orna- 
ments and pictures and figures of saints to be looked at, so that the 
evening quickly passed away in this interesting and highly edifying 
amusement. Mr. Floyd presente dd each of his ‘clerical! brethren pre- 
sent with a copy of the priest’s s Prayer-book—a valuable production, 
calculated to supersede in many instances the old-fashioned Prayer- 
book of the Church of England, and containing seeret prayers to be 
used by the priest at the celebration of the Communion, or, as it was 
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denominated, the Sacrifice of the Holy Eucharist, with full directions 

as to hearing confession and granting absolution. 

“T only hope, my dear friends, that you all have your altars cor- 
rectly arranged,” observed Mr. Dimsdale, as his guests were allowed 







‘ to depart. “ Pray take notes as I read. ‘The length of the altar will 
‘ according to the size of the chureh and chancel, but it should 
' never be less than six feet. It should be three feet six inches high, 
. and raised as much as possible above the level of the nave; there 
’ should also be a dossal-cloth or painting behind it. The covering or q 
yestment should fit closely, and be in two parts; the frontal or ante- Bit: 
| ndium, which hangs in front, aud the superfrontal, which covers the th 
slab, and should hang down about ten inches below. The frontal and ep 
1 superfrontal should each have a fringe. The linen used at the celebra- Peet. 
1 tion ought to cover only the top and sides. The ornaments proper Tea 
f for the altar are two lights and a cross, and, on festivals, vases of if 
‘ flowers. These should be placed on the super-altar, or retable. The bee | 
h superfrontal may always be red, although the other vestments should ha 
, be changed according to the season of the year.’ ” ay! 
h Highly edified, the visitors took their leave, and the guests in the a | 
g house went to sleep to dream of albs, tunicles, copes, and chasubles. i F 
h The projected scheme for holding a high festival came off, and was RS! 
d considered eminently successful. The following account of it appeared ial 
y in one of the county papers: a 
" “On Good Friday .the church of St. Ninan’s was draped in the Te 
D, Lenten violet, the altar being stripped as far as possible. The bell elt 
0 was tolled, calling the congregation to litany at 8, matins, litany, ity 
al antecommunion office, and sermon at 10.30, meditation on the Holy se 
i- Cross at 3 P.m., and even-song and sermon at 3.30. The celebrant |: i? 
d was vested in an alb and violet-coloured chasuble, the holy altar, matty: 
d lectern, and pulpit being draped in the penitential garb of Lent. The + 4 
e ofices were all said in a low monotone. The Easter festival com- Tek 
Ly menced at 8 p.m. on Easter-eve with a processional and full choral mh) 
service, after which the bells were rung ‘ right merrily,’ and the 4} a ¢ 
ad church again put on her festive garments of gladness, and her walls if 
ts once more resounded with the pealing organ’s note, jubilant songs, Bay 
D and triumphant hymns of joy. The altar was vested with a white silk HY 
to frontal having a golden border, the superfrontal crimson, with a fringe a 
ey of gold and crimson. The dossal-cloth was of white silk, with a border aa 
to of rich gold lace. On the retable stood the magnificent cross, jewelled may 
od, with topaz, amethyst, and crystal, and twelve long wax tapers, and ae 
on two new and handsome Latin vases filled with the choicest exotics a}. 
iid sent from Harroldstone ‘Tower. On either side of the altar was a Al 
se standard holding five tapers, and on the reredos were ten more tapers, ae 
nd which graduated with the triangular form of its apex. The corona of h eth 
1a- ten lights, and the top of the rood-sereen supporting seven tapers, } +h 
he contributed to the glory of the sanctuary. The angles of the east ite 
ng wall were adorned with decorated stands holding pots of choice flowers, 5 ty 
re- the intervening spaces being judiciously embellished with small star iB: 
on, devices in leaves and flowers. A reredos of evergreens and flowers, HS 
er- with three Greek crosses of violets and jonquils, with red and white : ‘a 
be camellias for the centre, had a very pleasing effect. A lovely wreath (ae 
vas ¥2 ie 
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of camellias hung over the cross ; the lectern was also wreathed with 
various flowers. The font was covered with a rich English moss, 
which was raised towards the centre, from which arose a large perpen. 
dicular cross of box and daffodils; the outer rim was also bordered 
with daffodils. 

“The choir and clergy, in rich and appropriate vestments, went in 
procession with banners and cross round the churchyard to the south 

orch, singing the Easter Hymn. They then re-entered the church, 

irst came the processional cross, borne by a chorister; then the 
choir, two and two; then several banners, one of them worked for the 
occasion by the lovely Countess of Humdrum, after designs by Mr, 
Pope, were borne by many acolytes. They were followed by two 
other acolytes in red cassocks and surplices, swinging censers of in- 
cense. Then came the Rev. Etheldred Dimsdale, vested in a splendid 
cope of white satin with crimson velvet hood, carrying a cross of silver 
studded with jewels, mounted on a staff of ebony. This cross, a most 
costly work of art, has just been presented to the warden of St. 
Ninan’s by an old maiden lady, Miss Martha Dootheboys, to be used 
on solemn occasions. After the Rev. Etheldred Dimsdale came the 
Rey. Arthur Floyd and the Rev. Peter Popett, who officiated as 
deacon and sub-deacon to the Rev. D. O. Bowell, rector of St. Dun- 
derhead’s, London, who was celebrant. The celebrant was vested in 
alb, stole, maniple, and chasuble. The latter was of white moire 
antique, with a curiously worked orphrey of blue, green, and gold. 
The deacon and sub-deacon wore albs and tunicles. The procession 
was closed by two acolytes in cassock and cotta. The service was 
very imposing, the singing all that could be desired, and incense, 
served by the acolytes, was properly used. At the chanting of the 
Gospel, the sub-deacon passed from his place and held his book for 
the deacon, who stood facing north, chanting the sacred words, the 
ruler of the choir moving forward, attended by the acolytes, and bear- 
ing the cross, to the spot from which the deacon chanted. A very 
large and fashionable congregation from all parts of the county at- 
tended, conspicuous among whom was the Countess of Humdrun, 
Lady Clarissa Raymond, Lady Ethelburga Dimsdale, a relative of the 
incumbent, Miss Flimsy, Sir Toby Flimsy, the young Sir Guy Ray- 
mond, the energy of whose devotional exercises was somewhat remark- 
able, and possibly, we are led to suppose, not quite in accordance with 
the prescribed forms. At the same time, we are bound to state that 
nothing could exceed the correctness even in the minutest points of 
Mr. Edwin Simper and Mr. Middlethwate, who set a worthy example 
to all who attend Catholic worship. The sermon, preached by the 
Reverend the Incumbent, was in praise and support of high ritual, 
and was listened to with rapt attention by all the young ladies pre- 
sent, although it might possibly have been above the comprehension of 
the poorer orders, whose silent devotion, exhibited by their open mouths 
and fixed gaze, had been very remarkable and satisfactory, showing 
how admirably adapted such services are to the yeomen and agricul 
tural labourers of our beloved county.” 

The above is exactly what appeared in the county paper. It scarcely, 
however, fully joules the open-mouthed astonishment of the cot- 
tagers and the tenantry, and other retainers of the Countess of Hum- 
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drum, Lady Clarissa Raymond, Sir Toby Flimsy, and others who had 
been induced to attend. They sat mutely gazing, and wondering what 
it all could mean, and what it could lead to. Had they known the 
sums which had been expended on the vestments and crosses, their 
astonishment would have been greater, and probably they would have 
indulged in some other feelings and thoughts with respect to their 
spiritual pastor of no very tender or complimentary character. 


CHAPTER VI. 


EVANGELINE’3 FURTHER TRIALS. THE CONSPIRATORS PROCEED IN THEIR 
DESIGNS. 


“ WELL, my dear Evangeline, I hope that you will now confess that 
our services during the week have been a great success,” said Lad 
Clarissa, when at length Easter and the ornate services in the chure 
of St, Ninan’s were over, the family dinner-party being seated round 
the dining-table, the cloth having been removed, and the servants 

one. 

a I have already expressed my opinion. I do not find them in any 
way satisfactory or conducive to devotion,” answered Evangeline, in as 
gentle and humble a tone as she could assume. 

Though her head was turned to her mother, she saw Mr. Floyd’s 
eye fixed on her, and guessed that it was the commencement of an 
attack not only on herself (for that she did not fear) bat on Mrs. 
Margaret Oswald, who had positively declined attending, and was sus- 
pected to have gone instead to the Independent Chapel in the town. 

“I conclude, then, that it was your remarks induced your brother 
Guy to be guilty of the highly indecorous and reprehensible, not to 
say blasphemeus, conduct which he exhibited,” said Mr. Floyd. 

“No one could more deeply regret than myself seeing Guy act as 
he did, and I assure you that I have never, to my recollection, spoken 
to him on the subject,” answered Evangeline, gravely. 

“Somebody must have put him up to it,” exclaimed Mr. Floyd, 
turning a stern look at Mrs. Margaret. 

“You wrong Evangeline and me if you think that Guy was in- 
fluenced by any remarks of ours,” said that lady, determined to meet 
the charge. “Of what is he accused ?” 

“Why, in the first place, I am credibly informed that while I was 
walking in procession, and passed close to him, he put his thumb to 
his nose and stretched out the fingers of both his hands behind my 
back, in a way common enough among little boys in the streets of 
London; reprehensible considering my position with regard to his 
mother, utterly flagitious and abominable towards a priest engaged in 
the sacred ceremonies of the Church.” 

“T have not a word to say that can exonerate him,” answered Mrs. 
Margaret. “And surely you can scarcely suppose that Miss Ray- 
mond or I would have encouraged him in such conduct ?” 

“No; but your general conversation and Low Church conventicle 
notions have induced both Miss Raymond and her brother to treat me 
with contempt. Of that I have ample proof!” exclaimed Mr. Arthur 
Floyd. “Had it not been for you, Miss Raymond, at all events, would 
have been a pious and humble daughter of the Church.” 
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“T should be most ungrateful if I said that I had never been ip. 
fluenced for good by Mrs. Margaret; but inthis matter I assure you 
that I have been guided entirely by my own judgment,” exclaimed 
Evangeline. 

“Very likely, indeed, considering your advanced age and mature 
theological knowledge,” said Mr. Floyd, with a sneer. “ Lady Clarissa 
is well aware whom “she will have to ‘thank, when she is treated with 
disobedience and disrespect by her children.” 

Evangeline’s high temper rose when she heard these insulting re. 
marks made on her friend and governess, and she was about to make 
a hasty reply, when an imploring look from the latter checked her. 
She felt that her proper and wisest course was to remain silent, 
Though Mr. Floyd, therefore, continued talkmg on the subject, she 
said nothing till ‘Lady Clarissa rose to leave the 1 room. 

Evangeline joined Mrs. Margaret in her private room after dinner, 
while Lady Clarissa was amusing herself with a French novel of the 
highly sensational class, the desire for pungent literature being one of 
the consequences of an ‘indulge nee in high ritualism. 

“T am so ashamed, and so wounded, my dear, good, kind Mrs. Mar. 
garct, at the way Mr. Floyd spoke at you,’ ’ “exclaimed Evangeline, 
throwing her arms round the old lady’s neck. “I can scarcely ask you 
not to notice it, and yet I do not know what to do.” 

“] am very clear what I ought to do. ‘A soft answer turneth away 
wrath.’ If I have been right in remaining on here for your sake for 
so many years, it is my duty to remain on still, in spite of all that may 
be said to me,” answered Mrs. Margaret, mildly. 

“Oh, thank you—thank you, dear friend ; my mind is so relieved. 
T was afraid, : after being so insulted, that y ou would leave the Tower, 
and I should be forlorn, indeed, Ww ithout you,” cried Evangeline, again 
kissing her old friend. 

Mr. F loyd was not so easily foiled; he had made up his mind that, 
as he believed Mrs. Margaret was counte racting his lawful designs to 
unite his young step- -dauchter to his friend, she should be separated 
from her. It was a matter of indifference to him what had been the 
wishes of her father, Sir Guy. Had he not been a Low Churchman? 
Had he not consorted with Dissenters? He, the Rev. Arthur Floyd, 
could not be bound by the opinions and w ishes of such a man. The 
next day he again attacked Mrs. M: argaret, even more directly. Not 
a day passed that he did not say something disagreeable to her. Lady 
Clarissa also began to be personally rude to her. Any one knowing 
what had been the natural temper of the once young, handsome, and 
proud Margaret Oswald would have been surprised at all she bore for 
the sake of her charge. She had sympathy, however; for worthy Mrs. 
Rabbitts, among others , discovered how she was treated. 

“ Bear it, dear marm—bear it for our sweet young lady’s sake,” she 

said, having alluded to something Mr. Floyd had been overheard to 
say. “ We ‘all have our trials, and mine are coming on; for that Mrs. 
Dowlas, the London housekeeper, has had another "attack of her 
tantarums, and so is to be here to-morrow, and will stay I don’t 
know how long. There'll be no quiet for me so long as she does stay 
—that I know.” 


Mrs. Dowlas arrived, and was even more than usually disagreeable 
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to Mrs. Rabbitts. She soon discovered how affairs stood with respect 
to Mrs. Oswald, and the next time she was closeted with Lady Clarissa 
introduced the subject. 

“If I was you, my lady, and wanted her to go, I'd tell her so, and 
a her off forthwith. There’s no use shilly-shallying. If your 
= yship wanted to get rid of me or Mrs. Rabbitts, you’d say we 
ith must go, and I don’t see why you shouldn’t say the same to her, 
though she does sit in the drawing-room and give herself airs.” 

nn This advice was so much in accordance with Lady Clarissa’s wishes, 
ake or rather with those of Mr. Floyd, that she determined to act on it 
forthwith. Mrs. Oswald received the announcement without asto- 


“9 nishment, for she had feared that it would come to that ere long, 
she though with great grief, not on her own account but for the sake of 

Evangeline. She had a sister yery much younger than herself, married 
ner, to a Presbyterian minister in Scotland, and she knew that she should 


rH be welcomed at the manse, besides which her income would add very 
much to the comfort of the inmates; indeed, had it not been for 





= Evangeline’s sake, the change would have been greatly to her satis. t | 
far. faction. She knew that she should be there duly appreciated. Mr. | 
ine Floyd contrived to be particularly repellant at parting, his dislike | 
you being increased when he found that she was to reside in future with it 
Presbyterians. Lady Clarissa followed his example. Sir Guy told i 

way her that he thought that she was shamefully treated, and that he knew Ni 
fee who he would send to the right about if he had the power. Evange- * ; 
may line felt the parting bitterly, and until she heard of her safe arrival at t 
the manse would not appear in the drawing-room. Poor girl! greater ; f 

ved. trials were in store for her. Day after day she had to submit to her ig 
wer mother’s harshness or coldness, and to Mr. Floyd’s bitter sarcasm or Re! 
ie downright rudeness. Guy afforded her no support or comfort, for aN 
' though he loved her better than anything else, it was no satisfaction i 1P 
hat to her tc hear him abuse their reverend step-father, and declare that . 
at. he would pay him off before long. The Shepherds, and other friends in. 
ted who would have sympathised with her, were treated so rudely when 7 
the they called that they were not likely to come again ; it is easy, indeed, ni 
an? to conceive how the life of a young girl ean be made miserable by | | i 
vyd, people who set about doing so systematically. Mr. Floyd was not al 
The naturally cruel or tyrannical—indeed, he considered himself, and was ae? 
Not considered, a very amiable person; in fact, who, with so soft a voice at: 
ady and gentle a manner, could be otherwise than amiable? What would it 
rms he not go through for the sake of Christian unity? With him the Hf 
aad end sanctified the means. It was a doctrine he had learned at Oxford, oy 
for with a good many other doctrines not approved of generally by the a 
rs. inhabitants of Great Britain. - i 
one 
 } Ss 

she CHAPTER VII. . 
Joa LADY CLARISSA FINDS THAT AN OLD WIFE IS NOT ALWAYS THE MISTRESS OF A YOUNG ki 7 ; 
| HUSBAND. A LECTURE AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. THE DESIGNS OF THE CON- ft y 
mt 8PIRATORS BROUGHT TO NOUGHT. ia 
~ Lavy Cranissa had at first thought that she could rule her young ; x 
husband. She had now become his subservient tool. His object was eit 

ble simply to induce Evangeline to marry his friend Dimsdale, to whom | 
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he was under certain obligations, which he proposed in that manner 
to liquidate. Mr. Dimsdale was, therefore, a very frequent visitor 
at the Tower. His manner offered a strong contrast to that of Mr. 
Floyd; he was so considerate, and kind, and gentle, that she began 
insensibly to overcome the prejudice which she had at first felt against 
him. Even on the subject of ritualism, or, as he called it, of ornate 
services, he seemed to yield to her judgment, and to regret that 
matters had gone so far. 

“ We must retrograde, I suspect, my dear Miss Raymond,” he said, 
with a gentle sigh. “ We must not, however, move too rapidly, 
However suited to educated and refined minds, capable of receivin 
the higher truths of religion, 1 confess that for the profane vulgar 
some parts of the services we propose introducing are too elaborate.” 

“Why, it has been asserted that one of the great objects of these 
elaborate services is to instruct the uneducated poor in the truths of 
religion ; though I have been led to believe that the most uneducated 
can comprehend all the leading and therefore the higher truths of the 
Gospel simply by having the word of God read and explained to 
them,” observed Evangeline. 

“More of Mrs. Oswald’s teaching,’ 


’ 


muttered Mr. Dimsdale to 


himself. “1 have always said, and I maintain it, that the Bible isa 
dangerous book to put into the hands of women and poor people; it 
makes them so conceited, and pertinacious in maintaining their own 
opinions. We shall never establish our system thoroughly as long as 
it is so generally read as at present.” Aloud he said: “ Dear Miss 
Raymond, your arguments are irresistible; I must think over the 


matter, for I confess that in your presence I am never able to find a 
reply.” 

ery few women are not open to flattery, still, though he was not 
aware of it, Mr. Dimsdale’s last remarks had considerably weakened 
his cause. 

The inhabitants of Hamlington were divided into five parties. 
There were the ritualists or High Churchmen, the Broad Churchmen, 
the Evangelicals, and the Independents and other dissenters, and the 
Roman Catholics. The ritualists had at present most influence, not 
because they were the most numerous, best educated, most religious, 
or wealthy, but simply because a large number of the tradesmen of 
the other parties would take no part against them for fear of offend- 
ing the great people at) Harroldstone Tower, the Countess of Hun- 
drum, Sir Peter Flimsy, and others. Captain Headley had, however, 
been as good as his word when he said that he would get his cousin, 
the barrister, John Osborn, to come down and enlighten the people 
as to what ritualism really is. Mr. Osborn was too practical a man 
not to take all necessary steps to secure a good meeting. Several of 
the leading tradesmen, ashamed of their former cowardice, promised 
him their support, as did Mr. Shepherd, Mr. Freeman, and several 
neighbouring clergymen, and so also did Colonel Thornton. “1 know 
what my old friend Sir Guy would have done,” he remarked, “ and I 
shall go and support his opinions.” 

Mr. Broadfield and some of his friends begged that he would give 
up his idea; that, if the ritualists were let alone, they would go on 
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uietly, and that lecturing against them would only cause ill feeling, 
and that, after all, they were doing no great harm to anybody—only 
spending their — somewhat uselessly. The lecture was, however, 
duly announced under the title of “ Unrra-RirvaLismM: WHAT IT 
means.” Mr. Dimsdale and his friends did their utmost to prevent 
its taking place, and, finding that impossible, they tried to induce 
ple not to go. A few stayed away in consequence of their repre- 
sentations, but the lecture was, notwithstanding, very numerously 
attended. Mr. Osborn explained that the service of the Church of 
England was one especially framed to foster spiritual worship; that, as 
human beings are composed of body and soul, so that they might 
worship together, certain forms were necessary, but those forms were 
for their use, not for God’s, and that what pleased Him was to have 
their united prayers ascending to his throne. Any forms beyond 
what were necessary for the purpose were an offence to Him. He 
showed how much the compilers of the Prayer-book, having studied 
the pages of history, feared, and had reason to fear, that'forms and 
ceremonies would lead people to idolatry, and had been most careful in 
drawing up the prayers, rubrics, and homilies, to prevent this as much as 
possible, and that it was only by departing widely from the enlightened 
principles which guided them that this Romeward movement could 
have been carried on by persons calling themselves clergymen of the 
Church of England. He showed that the Church of England has no 
altar, but a simple wooden table, which can be moved into the body of 
the church, and that she has no sacrificing priest ; that the word 
priest, as used inthe Prayer-book, does not signify iepeds, a sacrificing 
priest, but mpeoSvrepes, an elder. This was changed into the Latin 
presbyter ; from it, by contraction, we got the word prester, from 
that prest, which, for the sake of euphony, we change to priest. The 
— then, in an English church is the elder of two clergymen—the 
eacon being the younger. He considered that the present move- 
ment was an attempt to upset the Protestant faith in England, and 
that as these people have special printers, publishers, booksellers, 
newspapers, brotherhoods, sisterhoods, and agencies of every possible 
description, zealously at work to carry out their designs, it behoved 
Protestants of all denominations to be united, and to be actively 
employing their best efforts to oppose them. 

Had a bombshell fallen into the midst of St. Ninan’s, it could 
scarcely have caused more annoyance than did this lecture, which was 
fully reported in all the local papers. Mr. Dimsdale’s indignation and 
rage, as was that of Mr. Floyd’s, when it was known that Miss Ray- 
mond had attended the lecture, as had also Mrs. Rabbitts, M‘Callum 
the gardener, and several domestics of Harroldstone Tower. 

“ All my influence at the Tower will be destroyed !” exclaimed Mr. 
Floyd. “ How can we counteract that pestiferous fellow ?” 

“More than I can say at present,” answered Mr. Dimsdale. “I 
must consult our Head Centre. Dear me, I thought that I was 
making great progress with Evangeline! Do you think that I might 
venture to propose to her? If I marry her, there is something secured, 
and I have hopes that in time I should gain over her brother. At 
present he is profoundly ignoraut of religion, and if he were to fall ill, 
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or any accident were to happen to him, he might be alarmed, and then 
we should the more easily obtain an influence over him.”’ 

“That is more than I have ever been able to do. Heisa yo 
reprobate, and, in my opinion, no good can be got out of him,” an. 
swered the young baronet’s affectionate step- father. “ As to Evange- 
line, I am afraid that, were you to propose at this present moment, 
she would refuse you; but wait patiently. Do you exert all those 

ntle and winning manners for which you are so noted, and her 
mother and I will continue to treat her with as much harshness and 
severity as possible. We will get rid of all in the establishment 
showing any interest in her, and “make her existence so disagreeable 
that she will be glad to marry you to escape from the Tower.’ 

“Tam much beholden to you, my dear friend, and though I would 
gladly avoid exposing my future wife to such a discipline, yet, as it 
is for her ultimate benefit, 1 ought not to hesitate,” answered Mr, 
Dimsdale. 

This conversation took place in a thick shrubbery, where a bench 
had tempted the two friends to rest awhile. They moved on, and 
were not aware that a pair of eyes had been peeping over the shrubs 
just behind them. 

Evangeline felt oppressed and out of spirits, she could not tell 
why. ‘I'he system to which she was subject was affecting her, though 
she was not aware of it. She was seated in her dear Mrs. Margaret’ 3 
room, to which she now retired when she wished to be alone. when 
the door opened, and in rushed young Sir Guy and threw himself into 
a chair by her side. His countenance was flushed; he stuttered as 


he _ She had never seen him so angry. 


“ Evangeline, 1’]l break the heads of those two arrant scoundrels, 


and then go and enlist in a cavalry regiment!” he exclaimed. 

And he then told her, in a few broken sentences, that he had over- 
heard every word of a plot to induce her to marry Mr. Dimsdale. 

“The oily villains! I don’t know which I hate the most of the 
two!” he exclaimed, doubling his fists and grinding his teeth. 

“We should hate no one, my dear Guy,” said Evangeline, who had 
become very pale at her brother’s recital. “It was providential that 
you overhe ard the plot of these two men—forewarned, forearmed. 
Poor mamma! I shall now know how to treat Mr. Dimsdale ; and 
though | may be subject to some annoyance, no greater harm can 
come of it.’ 

It was long, however, before she could pacify her brother, and in- 
duce him to promise her to do nothing rashly. 

Mr. Dimsdale presented himself at dinner, and, by her freezing 
manner, must have had an idea that something was wrong. Sir Guy 
had gone out when he heard that Mr. Dimsdale was coming, leaving 
word that he should not return to dinner. 

That evening, soon after the ladies had left the dining-room, 
Evangeline saw from the window of her boudoir several people coming 
towards the house, and bearing something between them. She looked 
again. It was the body of a man. A “trembling seized her. She 
hurried down-stairs. Her worst fears were realised. Her brother—and, 
in spite of his faults, she loved him dearly—was a corpse. He had 
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ne down to the river, intending, as was supposed, to take a row, to 
give himself time to cool his anger before meeting his step-father. 
He must have overbalanced himself when standing up in the boat, 
and, falling over, had got his legs entangled in the weeds. The empty 
boat, his hat, and an oar floating lower down the stream, had attracted 
notice, and induced those who found them to search for the young 
baronet. His body had been found just below the surface of the clear 
water. Lady Clarissa had been for some time out of health. She, 
also, looking out of a window, and seeing that something was wrong, 
hurried down-stairs and met the corpse of her over-indulged and 
doted-on only son. She uttered a loud scream, and fell senseless to 
the ground. She never rallied, and died on the day her son was buried. 
On the morning of that day Captain Headley, who had just paid off 
his ship, arrived to act as one of the mourners. Evangeline wanted 
one with strong mind, right principle, and good judgment, to give 
her advice and support. 

“Dear Richard, you must stay and help me. These two men—I 
scarcely know how to act towards them. They fearfully increase my 
difficulties.” 

Mr. Dimsdale, under the plea of affording religious counsel to Lady 
Clarissa, or rather to Evangeline, for her mother could not compre- 
hend a word said to her, had been a daily visitor to the Tower. 

“Leave them to me, and I will dispose of them,” said Captain 
Headley. “1 will tell them that your poor brother overheard their 
conversation in the shrubbery, and that it was the indirect cause 
of his death. This will be suflicient ground for my forbidding Dims- 
dale the house. Decency will compel us to treat Mr. Floyd in a 
different way, but I will take effective steps to get rid of him.” 

“Oh, tell him that he has my sincere forgiveness, but that as it 
would be doubly painful for me to see him, | trust that he will not 
insist on it,” exclaimed Evangeline. “ Mamma settled five thousand 
pounds on him, and I should like to settle the same amount, which 
will enable him, I hope, to live with comfort.” 

“ As to that, my dear cousin, as you are not of age, you cannot act 
unless through your guardians. Mr. Floyd shall know pi kind in- 
tentions, but perhaps, before the time arrives, you will have cause to 
alter them.” 

Long before the settlement could be made, the Rev. Arthur Floyd 
showed the tendency of his system, and became a priest of the Church 
of Rome. As might have been supposed, Mrs. Margaret Oswald was 
induced once more to return south to assist her young friend in her 
arduous duties as mistress of Harroldstone Tower, and it was she who 
managed to let Captain Headley know that he would add very much 
to the happiness of its mistress if he offered to become its master. 
The Countess of Humdrum left the neighbourhood ; Sir Toby Flimsy 
died ; and many other frequenters of St. Ninan’s and subscribers having 
fallen off, Mr. Dimsdale thought it prudent to accept a cure in 
London, and Captain Headley got a sound Protestant incumbent ap- 
pointed to the church. 
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SIGHS, SMILES, AND SKETCHES. 


IMAGINARY events and delineations of character, whether separately 
considered or mingled in composition, do not constitute poetry. It is true 
that poetry is the offspring of the imaginative faculty considered in its 
essence, but it must be combined with images generated by association, 
These images are often peculiar, and at times owe their attraction to in- 
distinctness of outline, or to the shadowy rather than the substantial, 
Simplicity conjoined with metrical harmony is also a great charm in 
poetical idealism, and the more simple it is in itself, if true to nature, the 
more fascinating to the discriminating spirit. There shall be no other 
adopted than the simplest language and the more common images, and 
yet the combination shall be highly effective. We remember sitting one 
evening with the author of the “ Pleasures of Hope” when some lines 
were produced, among which was the following stanza in a note from the 
writer, a clergyman of considerable taste. We quote from memory a 
long-past event, but accurately enough to show the discriminating taste 
of the author of some of our more classical and harmonious verse : 


Morn, evening came, the ocean smiled, 
The waves broke gently on the shore, 
As if they ne’er had man beguiled, 
And never would bestia tim more. 


Again and again did the poet repeat those lines, praising their beau- 
tiful simplicity and full efficiency both in regard to the sense and choice 
of language. 

It is such an efficiency connected with idealism that leads us beyond 
this “‘ visible diurnal sphere,” constituting much of the merit and enjoy- 
ment of our purer poetry. The invention cannot here claim but a part 
of the merit. The novelist invents and draws his characters from imagi- 
nation, but he only embodies existing life, the more faithfully the better, 
especially when he approaches in his combinations real but peculiar and 
nice traits of character and passion ; but all must be confined to idealisms 
that are pictures of every-day existence. The poet is not thus confined. 
He may give new creations, with shapes, names, and habitations “ to 
airy nothings,” for he alone, to quote Bacon, “ accommodates the shows 
of things to the desires of the mind.” 

The simplicity so truthful and attractive, that charms without meretri- 
ciousness, and leads away the feeling without pretension, was never less 
common than at present. Volume upon volume of verse, and often of 
prose mistaken for verse, appears, but without moving the passions, ele- 
vating the desires, or exhibiting one touch of that ethereal fire from the 
altar of the Muses which so warms us in the poetry of the past. Has 
Plutus been tampering with the muses of our island as well as with the 
honesty of principle of which it once boasted? Subjects enough remain 
to tempt higher flights. Even the commonest may be made highly 
poetical. It is an ill mode of treatment and sterility of fancy that we 
everywhere discern. The Daisy turned up with the Plough, of Burns, 
is as attractive in the sight of true taste as ever; but then the lines are 
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etherealised by genius, and rest upon their own simple effectiveness of 
treatment, without that unmeaning common-place which is now so pre- 
yalent, and pleases more than sense. 

But we must go no further, or we shall fall under the accusation of 
hypereriticism by those who may attribute to the individual what is de- 
signed to be understood as general in the poetical character of the time. 

We have thus “ far-wandered” from the perusal of a volume of poetry, 
entitled “ Sighs, Smiles, and Sketches,” which came into our hands the 
other day, written by J. G. Maxwell, M.A., and, though printed in 
London, having no town bookseller’s name, and only that of Wood, 
Barnstaple. In a volume mingling the grave and gay, the first lines we 
read were denominated “The Widow’s Woodbine.” Simple enough in 
title, we asked ourselves, “ What can be made of such a theme ?”’ 

We need not repeat what-has been said a thousand times, that on 
trivial, unpretending subjects the true genius of poetry still knows how 
to vindicate itself, and to clothe the most insignificant subjects in gar- 
ments “dipped in heaven.” ‘ A widow’s woodbine !”—what can even a 

et make of that? Yet more feeling, truthful verse we never read— 
truthful in regard to poetic beauty, yet so simple. In this lies their charm. 
Full of feeling, too; in this respect such lines we have rarely read. Are 
we right or wrong in thus considering them? Let the reader in these 
days of distempered verse judge for himself. Let him say whether sim- 

licity, tenderness, and a happy diction are not found here, aud whether 
he will not confess that, not designing irreverence in the phrase, the poet 
can create what is attractive and beautiful “ out of nothing.” 

The simplicity and feeling in the lines alluded to must, we think, ‘be 
confessed by every reader of genuine taste. 


The woodbine o’er my cottage door 
That trails along the trellised wall, 

What loving faces, now no more, 
What happy days its flowers recal! 


E’en as I pressed my husband’s side, 
Ere yet our honeyed month had fled, 

And sought my cottage home, a bride, 
Its blossoms dropped upon my head. 


My first-born scented its 9 pa 
And stretched his dimpled arms and smiled ; 
I little thought its summer bloom 


Would deck the grave-clothes of my child! 


Sway’d by the wind at night, its rap 
Will sound against my lattice pane, 
And mind me of the signal tap 
Of one who’ll ne’er come home again. 


When moonlight silvers every leaf, 
And glittering sparks of dew appear, 
I fancy that it shares my grief, 
And count each crystal drop a tear! 


In early spring, its flowers among, 

I hear a sweet familiar strain ; 
The thrush awakes me with his song, 
And pleasure mingles with my pain. 
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A widow now, forlorn and lone, 
I soon shall join those gone before ; 
The thrush shall sing when 1 am gone, 
The woodbine still droop o’er the door 


The simplex munditiis of the old Roman poet may be seen reflected 
here in the garb worn by the legitimate muse, so true and so wholl 
foreign to the gauds and verbiage of the prevalent fashionable attire. 
How much that is delightful to the mind may be wrought out of the 
most unpretending subjects ! 

After all, we must look to nature in the country for those poetic themes 
which are most precious to the human heart. Despite the crowd and 
medley of humanity in large cities, we can feel and enjoy the muse un- 
alloyed only by “clear spring, and shady grove, and sunny hill.” She 
will be most loved and enjoyed when, in her loveliest array, she calls 


the vales, and bids them hither cast 
Their bells and flowrets of a thousand hues! 


continuing, as in her days of early maiden loveliness and innocence, to 
haunt where whispers are heard from 


wanton winds and gushing brooks, 
On whose fresh lap the swart star‘sparely looks ; 


and where all the ground is “ purpled with vernal showers,” not for- 
getting 
The rathe primrose that forsaken dies. 

With much of true poetry in the volume before us, omissions might 
have been advantageously made from not harmonising with the more 
elevated and serious portion. ‘“ Gorgeous tragedy, with sceptred pall,” 
must march alone. Sweet and feeling strains clash with the empty and 
jovial laugh of the offspring of Thalia. Thus, when our noblest tragedies 
in days of yore held ‘ meet audience” in the theatre, their moral effect 
was injured by afterpieces of levity. 

The verse in this volume appeals to the feelings with a simplicity too 
rare to be fully appreciated in these days of affectation in everything. 
The following lines are part of some verses to a friend upon the death of 
his sister—how true to nature and faithful to fact and feeling ! 


Tis sad to lose the loving face 
That cast its sunshine o’er our dwelling, 
To look upon one vacant place, 
To miss one voice, its welcome telling! 
But when, unlooked-for, fate lays low 
Some kindred heart, some friend long cherished, 
We scarce can realise the blow, 
Nor deem that one so loved has perished ! 


The “watcher” is a fanciful but gloomy theme, effective from its indis- 
tinctness. We think the piece entitled “ The Only Hope’’ should have 
concluded at the third stanza. It would have been more effective. The 
following on the death of a child is in the good old strain of treating 
similar subjects. It is almost epigrammatic in the ever-hallowed taste of 
the land of the Muses, and of old Meleager’s verse : 
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Nay, grieve not for the gentle spirit fled, 

O’er Milly’s grave let tears of joy be shed; 

A flood of love that shone in truth’s bright ray, 
Welled from her soul, and burst its bonds of clay. 
From earth to heaven her spirit wing’d its course, 
And joined the boundless ocean of its source; 

Or, as the freshening dew and summer rain 

Drop but to seek their native skies again, 

So the sweet child, too pure for mortal love, 

Just brightened earth, then sought her home above. 


In the same strain are the lines entitled “In Memoriam,” equally 
touching and beautiful. In the “light division” of the volume we might 
quote “ The Lady Grace,” verses humorous and effective; but ‘ Tears 
and Smiles,” as well as the characteristics of local dialect, are anti- 

thetic, too much so for our eongruous predisposition; not that they are 
without effect, but that, perhaps, we are somewhat too serious in humour 
at the moment, and must refer to the “ Sketches’ in place of dwelling 
upon the specimens of Devonian classical conferences. Our observations 
of the former, too, might be more worthily extended if it depended upon 
the merit of the quotations. 

Of the “Sketches,” full of nature and feeling, “ The Old Church at 
Home” might be quoted as another excellent example of the taste and 
feeling which come home to every man’s business and bosom. It is, in 
fact, a descriptive scene for such an artist as Wilkie to study for a 
picture. It is a painting in itself, full of truth, sensibility, and fidelity to 
nature. It possesses that exactitude in description, without too great a 
minuteness, which tells so well in similar delineations. The “ old 
church” closes with that natural summary, so obvious and yet so true, read 
in an address to the edifice : 


Old church, the water from thy font bedewed my infant brow; 

From tiiee I led a blushing bride, the wife that cheers me now; 

Aud when kind Heaven shall call me hence, and bid my wanderings cease, 
Beside thy primrose mound I hope to rest my head iu peace ! 


“The Heron” verses, so entitled, are equally true to nature. We have 
watched the heron, too, in days of yore, and heard his ‘ wild ery,” and 
seen “his long wings flap” as he soared aloft to the heaven. ‘ The 
winds”’ in dialogue, and that of the waves, are both truly poetical : 


We thunder against the dark cliff’s side, 
And the nautilus floats on our gentle tide ; 
Like passions that play in the human breast, 
To-day we revel, to-morrow we rest. 


There is, then, in this volume the true inspiration, the pure love of the 
natural and distaste of the sophisticated, and of the mutabilities of the 
common-place world, its self-delusions and pursuit of motive shadows. 
The love that meets not disappointment is ever that of the true and 
simple, as well as of the virtuous and enduring—however unaspiring the 
wish. Give me the place by the kitchen fire : 


When my pipe draws well, and the logs burn free, 
Leave your carpeted halls for “my lord,” and the “ ’squire,” 
Stone floors and a blazing hearth for me ! 
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So sings our author in a piece called “The Kitchen Fire ;” and though 
a country gentleman on his estate, he is one of the very few of the cha- 
racter who exhibit a taste and feeling in these times similar to that dis- 
played in this volume, from which we are sorry we cannot quote more 
extensively. We think that the intermixture of the light with the serious 
is seldom effective, because it neutralises wholesome impressions. Some 
change might be advantageously made in this respect should another 
edition follow the present. It is seldom we meet in these days with so 
much sensibility, purity of thought, and happy fidelity of description 
combined ; and if there are oversights in the lighter pieces, they are not 
so numerous as to interfere with the more sober, the beauty and sim. 
plicity and feeling in which we have not often seen rivalled amid too 
many poetical affectations of the passing hour. We must end this brief 
notice of the serious poetry with the closing stanza of the volume, making 
the desire our own: 


Give me a nook in the hearts of the brave, 
Little care 1 where they make my grave— 
In the old abbey, or under a tree, 

So my songs be sung by the pure and free ! 


Finally, of the humorous pieces we recommend the “ Crinolinead,” and 
its execrable appendages and monstrosities, to the fair sex who go Maying 
in them. The fair wearers, if alarmed by an attack from a bull, as some 
of our poet’s fair friends were, will be in a most perilous situation in their 
attempt to escape through bushes and brambles, the bull in full cry after 
them. We must give the “ Moral” of this tale out of regard for the fair 
sex; the whole is too long to extract : 


It really is a dreadful pity 

That you dear girls with forms so pretty 
Should spoil the symmetry we prize 
With crinoline of such a size. 

In the Hottentot’s untutor’d mind, 

The line of beauty lies behind, 

And she most charms the simple nigger 
Whose form is than her neighbour’s bigger. 
In England we make no pretensions 

To rate your worth by your dimensions, 
Indeed I never could discover 

That hoop and horsehair gained a lover, 
Or that true passion’s tender tale 

Was e’er invoked by farthingale. 

Then prithee quit your iron fences, 

And monstrous hoops—such false pretences 
Afford to traitors no resistance, 

But keep true lovers at a distance. 

I fain from fire and jeers would save ye, 
So keep the form that nature gave ye— 
At least, you’d better home be staying, 
Than go in crinoline a Maying! 


Solomon, king of the Jews, could not have given his seven hundred wives 
more tasteful advice, if the fair Hebrews ever enjoyed May-days. 


Cyrus REeppDING. 
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and had denied to him. 
At the far end of the vault a fitful ruddy light was gleaming; it came 
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Tue Greek let the slender blade of steel slide back into its case. : 
“That is well,’ he said, simply, while the radiance of his conquest 
played all over his arched lips and his fair brow; then, without other 
words, he took his way across the stretch of sands, and many yards on- | 
ward swept back a deep screen of ivy and acanthus that closed the mouth | By 
nd of a fissure in the rocks, and veiled it so darkly that no sign of the break Hh 
ng in the great mass of stone was seen. He signed to her to enter: she a 
me obeyed him; having once made her election, it was not in her after- ie 
eir wards to pause, to waver, to retract; having submitted herself to his te 
ver power for another's sake, she ceased to protest against that power’s use. 1 
air The screen of matted foliage fell behind her, shutting out the day ; befdre | 
her stretched the gloom of a long narrow arching passage-way, hollowed i 
through the thickness of the cliff, half sea-wrought and half pierced by ites 
men. She had come thither once in bygone years when the great ii 
pleader, Fiesoli, had hidden there, proscribed for too fearless a defence of ‘te 
a political prisoner ; she passed straight onward now through the thick ‘He 
darkness, her hand on her hound’s mane to still his longing rage, her | 
tyrant following in her steps, flushed with the wine of success, yet silenced 
by a vague and restless disquietude. 
The length of the cavern wound like a tangled skein through the depth 
of stone, no light breaking through it, and the air was chill, and close, 
and dank, like the air of a tomb; it was cramped and tortuous, and the 3 
hard jagged surface of the rock bruised her as she went. Once he i 
stretched out his hand to guide her; she shook it off as though it stung 4 
her, and passed on alone, more rapidly, and full as calmly as though she : 
swept down some sun-lighted terrace amongst the roses of a golden i 
summer-time. " ‘4 
“ She will never fear /” he thought ; and to the heart of the man that “a 
unconquerable courage of a woman brought a sullen impatient wondering <i 
veneration. He was a coward—a coward at the mere gleam of steel, at ae 
the mere common, vulgar terrors of physical peril; but in her he had a 
never known one pulse of fear. There was a pang of wistful, painful ie 
a envy in his thoughts for that one greatness which nature gave to her o 
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from the flame, now leaping, now sinking, of a fire made of brushwood 
and the boughs of the maritime pine. Where the fire burned the passage 
opened out into a wider vault, divided into two or three arched chambers 
—natural caverns widened and heightened by art, and roughly made, 
by benches, and skins, and stands of arms, and beds of osiers covered with 
soldiers’ rugs, into a camp-semblance of habitation. A rude place, yet 
. not comfortless, and with a wild beauty of its own, as the flame flashed 
on the many colours of the riven stone, and the stalactites that hun 

above broke in the glow into a diamond brilliance—a place that had been 
once the subterranean way of a great castle, which had long crumbled 
down to dust upon the cliffs above; then the nest of roving pirates; 
lastly, the refuge of proscribed revolutionists—of men who suffered for 
liberty of speech, and were content to perish under the deathly chillness 
of their country’s deepest night, so that through them the dawn might 
break for others later on. The sea-den was still as a grave, and well- 
nigh as lonely; only by the pine-logs sat a boy of sixteen or so, with his 
fair curls turning to a red gold in their dancing flames, and his beautiful 

oung Rafaelle face drooped pale and weary over them. 

It was the lad Berto, left sentinel whilst his comrades spent the day- 
break seeking a vessel down the shore. He was but a child; but he had 
long put away childish things ; years before he had seen two of his 
brethren fall side by side in an émeute of Milan; and ere then had 
been borne, in infancy, in a mountain flight in his mother’s arms, and 
had kept as his first memory of life the echo of his own vain cries when 
her heart grew still under his eager caress, and there flowed from her 
breast a deep stream like the purple flood that wells forth when the 
grapes are pressed—for the Papal troops had shot down like a chamois 
the woman who dared love, and follow, and bear sons to a republican 
rebel. 

He started, and rose with a sentinel’s challenge ; then, as he saw who 
came, bowed low; the weary sternness of his fair face never changed 
in boyish sport, or youthful laughter, or under the light of a girl’s shy 
eyes. Wrong had been stamped heavily on him too early ; and if in his 
future life the purity and greatness of high aims should be marred in him 
by an unchangeable unrelenting chillness, like the chillness of St. Just, 
the evil would lie with the tyranny which had made the warmth of his 
rosy mouth die out on the ice of his mother’s bosom. 

Idalia moved forward to within the circle of the watch-fire, lighted as 
the sole means they had to illumine the gloom; there was a deadly 
calmness in the mechanical actions that sent a thrill through the child 
Berto as he watched her where she sank down on the log covered with 
a shaggy ox-hide that he had vacated. She seemed unconscious of his 
presence; and he knew that more than mere physical peril, which he 
had many a time seen her meet so carelessly, was upon her now. 

Phauleon touched him. “I will look to the fire, Berto; go and 
sleep. You need it.” 

“ Her Excellency permits ?”’ asked the boy. 

He spoke hesitatingly, reverentially. Beside the flower-hung waters of 
Verona he had known this woman, now a homeless fugitive, ride through 
the heat of conflict, and dismount and gather the spent balls under a 
raking enfilade, and heap them in her skirts, and mount him on her 
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rd charger to bear them to the revolutionary brigades, whilst she stayed on 

re at her dangerous gleaning. 

rs She looked at him pityingly, but there was that in the look which 

e, Berto had never seen but once—when a woman of the Northern Isles 

th had toiled wearily, begging her way, into Rome to look once more on her 

et son’s face, and had reached in time to see the last earth thrown upon his 

ad coffin, whilst in the fair spring morning the French drums rolled a cruel 

ig music through the violet odours of the burial-place, and over the majesty 

on and the shame of the great prostituted city. 

ad “Yes, go,” she said, briefly; “‘ you need rest. I will take your watch.” 

33 She drew his rifle to her, and leaned her hands upon its mouth. 

or The boy went obedient; in one of the inner hollows that served as 

88 bed-chambers his couch of grass was spread ; he had not lain down for three r 

ht nights, and sleep sealed his eyes as soon as their lids were closed. Across Hi 

l- the flame of the pine-logs the Greek watched her, irresolute, embarrassed aq 

lis by his own success. It was dark as midnight in the heart of the pierced 

ul sea-wall; the play of the rising and falling flames fell irregularly on the 

loom; she sat motionless, as she had sat upon the shore, her clas 

y- - resting on the slanted rifle, the tawny splendour of the fire cast | 

ad on the splendour of her face. 

Lis She thought no more of him; she thought alone of the man who 

ad would return to find her lost once more—the man she must forsake or ) 

nd must betray—whose body she must give to slaughter, or whose soul she : 

eu must slay by abandonment. She looked down into the fantastic flicker ie 

er of the resinous boughs as she had looked down into the ripple of the a 

he waters; and, as he watched her, the same shame which had moved him a 

vis for his sins to her, when he had heard of her as within the power of Hl 

an Giulio Villaflor, stirred in her companion ; it ever slumbered in him; at 
times it woke and stung him, yet it never stayed him from his sacrifice ni 

ho of her to the needs of his own craft, the lusts of his own avarice. To Ne 

ed serve himself, he had warped and misled the idealic ambitions, the fear- UR 

hy less genius, the poet’s faith, the hero’s visions, that he had found in her ' 

ls in her earliest youth; to serve himself, he had taught the keenness of her et 

im intellect intrigue, fanned her worship of freedom into recklessness, snared at 

st, her to evil through the noblest passions that beat in her, taught her to i 

nis hold her beauty as a mask, a weapon, a lure, a purchase-coin; to serve H 
himself, he had roused her bravery into defiance, her pride into unmerci- 4g 

as ful scorn, her wit into sceptic cruelty ; and, when these were done, went Bi 

lly further, and soiled the fairness of her life with the dusky imperishable Bhi 

ild stain of lip-rumoured dishonour, and let the stain rest so that the world itt 

th saw it as a reality ; whilst she, knowing it false as foul, became too proud, ia 

nis too careless, and too callous to appeal against a world so credulous of i? 

he evil, so incredulous of good, but took up, in the haughty courage of an Bis! 
outraged dignity the outlawry which injustice contumeliously cast to her, {os 

nd and lived and fought, enjoyed and suffered, in grand contempt of all Ep 
Opinion, accepting as her sentence the yo contra todos, y todos contra it 
yo, until such isolation and such contest became to her things of pre- ‘{ ft 

of ference and triumph. He knew that he had done this guilt against her Bi. 

gh —partly in the cruelty of egotism that profited through her injury, M? 

‘Ss partly in the blindness of partisanship that thought all means justified to ‘Sa 

ler secure its end, chiefly, beyond all, in a rankling jealousy of those posses- 
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sions and that inheritance which had made her so rich in power and in 
gold, whilst he was penniless and an adventurer—jealousy that the 
lavishness of her gift, the generosity of her thought, never tempered, but 
inflamed. He knew that he had done this, and that of his own act he 
had turned the tenderness of her heart towards him into abhorrence, had 
changed the love and the faith she had once borne him into the hatred of 
a proud woman for her oppressor, of a fearless temper for a coward, of a 
slandered honour for its traitor and its traducer. He knew that long 
before, in those bygone years, when he had crowned her young head with 
the wild laurel-leaves of Livada, and wooed her with subtle words to 
the Delphian laurels of a perilous strife and a perilous fame, the Greek 
child had fastened her deep eyes on him as though he were a god, and 
believed in him as though the voice of Delphos spoke in his; and he 
knew that of his own act he had made the woman on whom he looked 
now, in the dusky ruby heat of the uncertain flame, scorn him with all 
the force of her imperious intellect, shrink from him with all the abhor- 
rence of a brave nature for a craven’s sins, and alone withhold her lips 
from curses on him as the ruin of her life, because memories that he 
had outraged had still their sanctity for her—because to the oaths he 
had broken she yet remained faithful. 

It had been wanton destruction he had wrought ; it was irrevocable loss 
he had sustained. Some sense of all he had forfeited and killed when he 
had become her worst traitor, and had made the eyes that once sought 
his in love cast on him their righteous scorn, smote him heavily and rest- 
lessly now, as they sat, with the burning of the watch-fire between them, 
alone in the cavernous gloom. In the whiteness and the immutability of 
her face there was a grandeur that awed him; despite the weariness and 
alteration of fatigue, of fasting, of endurance, it was the stern, noble, 
disdainful beauty of the Vassalis race that he hated—Greek in its type, 
Eastern in its calm. He thought of the great palace of the Vassalis 
stronghold, far eastward, crowning its mighty throne of cedar-covered 
hills with the treasures of ages in its innumerable chambers, and its sun- 
lightened plains rich in vine and olive and date, and watered by a thou- 
sand winding streams deep and cool under lentiscus shadows; all that 
her great race had owned, and over which she had rule. 

“Tf that had been mine—not hers—I would never have harmed her,” 
he thought. “ Wealth is the devil of the world.” 

The intense silence, the night-like darkness on which the white smoke 
floated mistily with an aromatic scent, were horribly oppressive to him ; 
he had the nervous susceptibilities of a vivacious and womanish nature. 
He addressed her ; she did not reply. He set food and wine beside her; 
she did not note them; she sat immovable. The intense strain on all 
physical and mental power brought its reaction; a dull stupor, like that 
of opiates, steeped her limbs, her sight, her brain, in its lifeless apathy. 

He looked at her till he grew sick with the heat of the flames, with 
the blackness of the shadows, with the spice of the pine-perfume, with 
dead memories that would come to him do what he would. He rose 
impetuously : he had been on foot or in saddle many days and nights, 
eating scantily, sleeping still less ; all his frame was aching, and his eye- 
balls were scorched with want of rest. 
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“You will not leave here?” he asked her, half imperiously, half 
hesitatingly, since, though he commanded, he yet feared her. 

“No.” 

“You give me your word ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then I will go seek for Veni. He should be here ere now.” 

“ Go.” 

The monosyllables were cold, impassive, unwavering ; to her he could 
be, now and hereafter, but an assassin, whose crime had been frustrated 
by hazard, yet could be none tlie less vile because in its issue foiled. She 
obeyed him lest a worse thing should come unto the man he had already 
wronged, but she submitted herself to him in nought else. 

He knew that, her promise given, twenty avenues of escape might open 
to her, and she would still profit by none; he had known her keep her 
word and redeem her bond at risk and cost that might well have ex- 
tenuated her abandonment of both. He turned quickly from the watch- 
fire, and went down into the shadow of the farther recesses, whence a 
steep cramped stairway, cut upwards through the rock, led, like the shaft 
of a mine, into the Jowest chambers of the building high above on the 
crest of the cliff—the bell-tower of the fallen castle, bare and crumbling 
to ruin, deserted, except when, as now, some fugitive who knew its secret 
sought its subterranean shelter. The stair was perpendicular and dif- 
ficult of ascent ; he thrust himself slowly up it and into the dull twilight, 
that by contrast looked clear as noon, of the basement square of the 
campanile. He had no fear that she would fail in her promise, but he had 
fear—a certain superstitious fear—of that grave, colourless, magnificent 
face bent above the pine-glow; he could not stay longer under the sense 
that her eyes were on him, under the scourge of her unuttered scorn, 
under the mute reproach that her mere life was to him. He would not 
loose her to freedom, but he feared her. He breathed more freely when 
he left the darkness of the cavern for the upper earth; he was fevered 
and fatigued, and timorous of the danger round them as any long-chased 
stag ; he cast himself down to rest awhile on the thick soft lichens cover- 
ing the tower stones, close beside the mouth of the shaft, up which every 
faintest sound from the hollow den below came up to him as distinct upon 
the rarefied air as up the passage of an aural tube. 

Alone, by the blazing tumbled heap of pine-wood, her attitude never 
changed; the light played on the metal of the rifle, in the red-brown of 
the hound’s eyes, on the scarlet and the gold of her soiled and torn masque 
dress; beyond, on every side, stretched the dense Rembrandt shade of the 
vault ; her eyes, wakeful with a terrible wakefulness that seemed as though 
it would never again relax and sink to sleep, never stirred from the one 
spot in the red embers, which they looked at without knowing what they 
saw. 

“It is but just,” she thought, with that stern, unsparing, self-judg- 
ment which was strong in her as her disdain was strong for the judgments 
of the world. ‘I never paused for any destruction ; it is but just that I 
must destroy the only life I prize.” 

And, as she thought, her eyes filled with a great agony. Justice on 
herself it might be, but how unjust upon the guiltless!—upon this man 
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who spent his heart, his honour, his very existence on her, only*by her 
to be betrayed or be forsaken. 

Through all the varied dangers of her past, her courage, her genius, 
her instinct, her prowess, had ‘borne her out, even when at loss and with 
sacrifice, unscathed and unconquered ; here at last no one of these availed 
her, but she was bound, powerless and paralysed, under the net of cireum- 
stance. Before this she had never been vanquished ; now, she was chained 
down, beyond escape, beneath the weight of an intolerable oppression 

The pine-embers g glowing crimson on the grey ash-dust seemed to stand 
out like letters of "aa riting of fire that glowed around upon the 
blackness of the shadows, and seemed as though it repeated in a thousand 
shapes the words that had fettered all her life. Words uttered so long 
ago under the great dim oak glades of Greece, while the stars burned 
down through the solemn woods, and the moan of classic waters stole 
through the stillness of the night. Words that she had thought bound 
her by holy withes to noble thoughts, to sacred aims, to patriot souls, to 
the ransom of the nations, to the armies of the truth. Words pledged 
with a child’s faith, with a poet’s enthusiasm, with a visionary’s hope, 
with the all-belief of youth, and with the glow of ambitions too high for 
earth, too proud for heaven. Words dictated by lips that she had trusted 
then as though an angel’s bidding spoke by them. Words that whilst 
she thought they but allied her to Y those who suffered the martyrdom of 
liberators, who fought for the freedom of speech, and creed, and act, 
and who were banded together for the deliverance of enchained peoples, 
fettered her, she knew too late, into the power of one man, into the 
obedience of evil. 

She had taken her oath to Conrad Phauleon and to his cause, whilst, 
in the splendour of her dreams and the ignorance of her gracious youth, 
she had held the one a stainless patriot, the other a glorified martyrdom; 
she had been trepanned through the truest beauty of her nature, blinded 
through the purest desires of her heart. The patriot was a knave, but 
the more perilous because also a coward; the cause was a lie, en the 
more perilous because it stole, and draped itself in, the toga of Gracchus, 
in the garb of an eternal truth. 

Slowly she had awakened to the sure agony through which all youth 
passe s—the agony of disillusion. Slowly she had awakened to the 
knowledge that in giving herself to the service of liberty she had de- 
livered herself into an unalterable thraldom; that the guide whom she 
had followed, as she deemed, to the fruition of idealised ambitions and the 
attainment of a stainless fame, was but a false prophet with a tarnished 
glory only in his gift, was but an outlawed and necessitous Camormist, 
who saw in her beauty, and her talent, and her wide wealth from the 
vast Eastern fief, so many means whereby to enrich himself and to 
ensnare all others. And when she had learned it, and felt its bitter false- 
hood eat into her very soul, he, lest she should break from him, had cast 
subtlely about her that poisonous film of imputed dishonour whieh once 
breathed never passes; he had done it ruthlessly, or, rather, let others do 
it and never said them nay, which served as well. She had boon sacrificed, 
true; but that had been of little account to him, since through it the gold, 
and the harvests, and the luxury of the Roumelian possessions were shared 
by him. His name alone, spoken with hers, had cast shadow enough to 
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darken it. Then, when that last evil had been done against her, she had 

wn hardened to this world, which so easily believed against her; she 
had grown callous to this outlawry, which was pronounced against her 
through the errors of another. She was .wronged—she did not stoop to 
appeal or to protest ; the bravery of her nature steeled into defiance, the 
independence of her life accepted willingly an isolation which yet was a 
sovereignty. She had a wide vengeance in her power, and she took it— 
with too little mercy. 

Those memories thronged on her as they had thronged on her foe in 
the loneliness of the sea-vault, whilst that vow of implicit obedience to 
his will, of unvarying association with his schemes, of eternal silence on 
his tie to her, and of eternal devotion to the interests of his order, which 
had many a time aroused in her such passionate and contemptuous re- 
bellion even whilst she repaid his betrayal by fidelity, now seemed to 
stand out before her in the fantastic lines of the hot embers. 

That oath had coiled about her many a time, had stifled, and bruised, 
and worn, and stung her beneath all the pleasures of her abundant life, 
had made her the compelled accomplice of harm she strove to avert, had 
poisoned those enterprises and those perils which were to her the sweetest 
savour of her years, had bound her down into an abhorred fealty to a 
dastard, and had driven her to loathe the sight of those fair hills and 
stately palaces whose heritage had rendered her the envy of her tyrant. 
Now it wound round another life than hers. She would have accepted as 
retributive justice all that could have befallen herself, but here she could 
not suffer alone. 

“How can I save him? Tow can I save him?” she thought un- 
ceasingly ; save him not alone from bodily peril and the fruit of his own 
noble rashness, but from the curse of the love he bore her. 

All she could do for him was to save his mortal life; all she could be 
faithful to him in was to withhold from betraying him. Her nature was 
strong, and she could have wrung her own heart, burned out her own 
desires, put away from herself all peace for ever without faltering, could 
she thereby have purchased oblivion and rest for him; but these things 
were uupurchasable; his suffering through her was irremediable, and to 
endure this knowledge she had no strength. 

Time passed ; she sat still there, her hands clasped round the rifle, her 
head drooped on its mouth, the flames now dying low to darkness, and 
now upleaping towards the black roof of the quarried rock. Motionless 
there, with the tawny lustre of the fire on her, she looked like a statue of 
bronze, the outline of that attitude of frozen vitality, of mute despair, 
thrown out distinct in the hot ruddy light against the darkness of the 
cavern around. A deadening insensibility stole on her; she thought, 
and thought, and thought, till thought grew an unmeaning chaos; the 
lengthened want of sleep brought on her the numbness of death by snow- 
drift ; she heard nothing, saw nothing, knew nothing, till a hand touched 
her, and a voice was on her ear. 

“Oh, God! what horror you gave me! I traced the footsteps on the 
sands down to the mouth of this den, or else——” 

The words died on Erceldoune’s lips, arrested there by the look he saw 
upon her face as it was raised and turned to him. In a breathless, pitiless 
silence they looked upon each other, her head turned back over her 
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shoulder in an intensity of terror that looked the terror of an infinite 
guilt, her whole frame shuddering from him, her haughty beauty changed 
into a shamed and shrinking thing of fear. He, who had prayed that 
the seas might cover him if once her eyes fell beneath his own, read worse 
than his death-sentence in that look. His arms, that had been stretched 
out to her, sank ; out of his gaze, that had sought hers in such eager 
wonder, all the light died; over his face passed the stern, cold, dark 
agony of doubt. 

“ You fear me—you 

The words were few, but they bore to her ear a reproach beyond all 
others—a reproach too noble in its rebuke to quote the thousand claims 
upon her trust and honour that his acts had gained. They called her to 
herself—to the one memory left her—that he must be saved. Her head 
fell—she had not strength to look on him—and she put him backward 
from her with a piteous gesture. 

“T fear for you. Go—go—go! This place is death.” 

*‘ Your place is mine. Why are you here ?” 

She answered nothing ; she cowered there in the play of the fire’s 
glow, whilst ever and again her glance sought the gloom of the cavern’s 
recesses as a hunted stag’s seeks the haunts of the forest whence his 
hunters may spring. She had said that she would keep truth both to her 
tyrant and to her saviour ; she had said that she would never again touch 
with hers the hand of the man whom her caress would betray; she had 
no intent but to be faithful to both bonds. But she had not looked for 
the ordeal of the actual presence, of the visible torture, of him whom she 
had consented to forsake; she had no courage to face these; she had 
taken no thought of how to bid him know their divorce was absolute and 
eternal. She was usurped by the one knowledge of the jeopardy his life 
was in whilst near him was the criminal who before had sought it—the 
criminal she had sworn to screen. 

His eyes softened with an infinite yearning as he saw her misery ; it 
was not in him to harbour doubt whilst pity could be needed ; his nature 
was long-suffering and blindly generous; he only remembered that the 
woman for whom he would have died a thousand deaths was there in her 
anguish before him—anguish that was for his sake, and was beyond his 
aid. He forgot all else, with that noble oblivion of a mind that takes 
no thought for itself. He stooped and strove to lift her up to his em- 
brace. 

“Why have you left me? What is it on you? If danger, I share 
it; if evil, I pardon it.” 

She drew herself back before his arms could raise her, and let her head 
sink lower and lower until her forehead touched his feet ;—that dauntless 


brow that had never bent to monarchs or to prelates, nor drooped 
beneath threat or before peril. 


“ As you have loved me, loathe me. Go!” 

Leaning over her, he heard the faintly whispered words ; he started 
with a shiver that ran through all his limbs; the memory of the guilt 
imputed to her rolled back on him, like a great sudden wave of recol- 
lection, that broke down beneath it every other thought. “It is a 
traitress of whom we speak,” it had been said to him; it looked the re- 
morse of a traitress that abased her at his feet. 
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He stood above her, not raising her, not touching her, the unspeakable 
Jove and compassion in him straining to contest the doubt that froze his 
blood, the doubt that still seemed to his loyalty of soul so vile a crime 

inst her. He was silent many moments, while the heavy throbs of 
his heart beat audibly on the stillness. Cast there before him in the hot 
half-light, all her beauty of form tempted him with remorseless tempta- 
tion. So that she were his, what matter what else she should be, guilty 
or guiltless, dishonoured or honoured, with death or with peace in her 
kiss, with cruelty or with merey on her lips? All his soul went out to 
her in a great cry: 

“Oh, God! you are mine—you are mine! What do I ask else—or 
care P” 

It was the baser strength of his passion that cried out in those burning 
words; their fire thrilled her, their echo awoke in her; yet with them the 
force, which had never before then failed her, revived. Here lay his 
danger—this danger, born of her own loveliness, that would abase him, 
and allure him, and destroy him; this danger, which filled her with one 
instinct alone, the instinct to tear him at all cost from this snake’s nest 
which held his foe, to compel him at all hazards from herself, through 
whom his destruction came. She rose and locked her hands upon his 
arm, and pressed him forward out towards the mouth of the cavern. 

“Go—go! This place is death for you.” 

“ What !—and you are here ?” 

The words were stern, with the sternness of doubt and of demand, as 
he drew himself back from her hold, and looked down into her face with 
a look that had never. been in his eyes before when they had gazed on 
hers. The longing of his heart and the agony of suspicion strove within 
him against each other. 

A smile passed over her face—the smile that is the resignation, the 
self-irony, of an absolute despair. 

“He doubts at last!” she thought. ‘“ He can be saved through 
that.” 

And she had strength in her to hope from her soul that such doubt 
might wrong her deeply enough to spare this man some portion of his 
pang—might make her in his sight loathsome enough to be thrust out 
from every memory, cursed yet unregretted. 

That smile stung him as scorpions sting ; he crushed her in his arms 
ere she could escape him, in the ferocity of an intense torture. 

“You smile at my misery? Are you, then, the thing that they 
say—the beautiful, pitiless, glorious, infamous temptress, seducing men 
to your will that they may perish in your work, binding them by 
their passions that they may die at your bidding? Ah! my love, my 
love! only look in my eyes as an hour ago, and I will curse myself that 
I ever asked you such shame; only let your lips touch mine with their 
sweetness, and the whole world shall call you traitress, but I shall know 
you truth ?” 

The impetuous, wild words poured out unchecked, incoherent ; he 
scarcely knew what he uttered; he only knew that the kiss of this woman 
would outweigh with him the witness of all mankind, They burned deep 
down into her heart; they brought the subtlety of temptation to her, in- 
Sidious, sweet, and rank as honey-hidden poison. Her honour broken 
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with one, her past withheld from the other; a bond ruptured, a silence 
kept; this only done, and the sweetness of liberty and the liberty of love 
were hers. 

But she thrust it from her; here she had no pity for herself, and here 
she had pity—exhaustless and filled with an unsparing self-reproach—for 
this man, who out of the very nobility of his soul, the very guilelessness 
of his trust, fell thus beneath her feet, and hung his life upon her. She 
had been merciless to others, devoting them to her need, breaking them 
through their own weakness, with the unpitying contempt and rigour of 
intellectual disdain and of sensuous allurement ; here she was merciless 
unto herself; here she bent, and broke, and cast away all her own life 
without pause or compassion. That which she had done to others she 
did also to horself. 

She unloosed herself from his hold, and looked at him with the cold, 
unnatural tranquillity which had had its terror even for the Greek. 

“ Who has called me a traitress ?”’ 

His eager eyes burned down with imploring appeal into her own ; the 
ardent fealty that would have disbelieved the voice of Heaven against her 
glowed through the heavy shadows of pain and dread upon his face. 

‘‘ A traitor himself—a liar who shall eat his lie in the dust. God for. 
give me that I uttered the word to you; but you speak to me strangely, 
you drive me beside myself ;—doubt has not touched me against you; I 
would not soil you with so much as suspicion. Oh! my loved one, your 
honour was safe with me ;—do not think that one shaft of his told, that 
one moment of belief gave him triumph. He spoke infamy against you, 
it is true, and I swore to him to bring that infamy to your hearing, but 
never because it glanced by me as truth, never save only for this—to 
prove him and brand him in falsehood. You know me; as I love, so I 
trust, so 1 honour.” 

She stayed him with a gesture; she could bear no more. The swift, 
eloquent, generous words seemed thrust like daggers through her heart. 
The noble, fearless light of faith upon his face made her blind as with the 
lustre of the noonday sun. This was the man she must forsake for ever 
whilst their lives should last—this was the love that she must change into 
eternal scorn of her as of a wanton, murderous, living lie. Her martyrdom 
grew greater than her strength. 

“ Who was he ?” she asked. 

“Victor Vane; your guest, your friend.” 

*“ And he said?” 

At the name her old superb irony flashed over her face, her old superb 
wrath gleamed in her glance, her lofty height rose erect as a palm, her 
eyes met his in all the fulness of their regard. He needed no other denial 
of the calumnies attainting her. 

‘“‘ He said P”’ 

“ What your look has answered enough.” 

““No. What does he bring to my charge ?” 

“ Vileness that my lips will never repeat. Half-truths wrung into 
whole lies, as only such men can wring them. Chiefly—he bade me 
ask you two things——” 

“They were ?”’ 

“Who it is that sought my life in the mountains, and what tie a 
Greek—Conrad Phaulcon—bears to you ?”’ 
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A change passed over her face, like that change which steals all the 
living warmth and hue from features that the greyness of death is ap- 
hing. He saw it, and his voice came in broken rapid breaths, im- 

jous and imploring. 

“ Are they one—this Greek and my murderer?” 

She answered him nothing; he saw a hot, deep flush rise upward over 
her face and bosom—the flush of a bitter degradation. 

A moan like a wounded animal’s broke from him; he could not bear 
to live and see shame touch her. He stood above her, while the flicker 
of the fire glowed duskily upon the dilated wondering misery of his eyes. 

“ Are they one? Answer me!” 

She did not answer, nor did her look meet his. 

“ That man I showed you sleeping is this Greek !” 

She held silence still. 

“What! You screen him in his crime? What tie has he to you, 
then ?”? ‘ 

Her teeth clenched tight as a vice to keep herself from utterance of the 
words that rushed to her tongue. 

He stared blindly at her; he felt suffocating, drunk, mad; he stood 
beside this woman, whose every tress of hair he loved, whose mere touch 
could send the vivid joy like lightning through his veins, and he arraigned 
her as her judge for having union and collusion with his attempted 
slaughter ! 

‘What is he to you? Where is he now?” he panted. ‘ You called 
him your worst foe. Do women shelter their foes’ guilt thus? You 
would not let me take my justice on his life. What is his life to you?” 

She looked at him with the rigid calm returned upon her face, im- 

netrable as a mask of stone. 

“T said that there were things that you could never know. This is 
ofthem. I have withheld your justice from you; I have known your 
assassin, and kept the knowledge untold to you. I have erred against 
you—greatly. Think of me what you will, what you must.” 

The reply was spoken with a cruel mechanical precision; she moved 
from him and stooped above the pine-logs, seeking their heat. She felt 
as she had done when once, in a Livonian winter, the night-snows had 
overtaken and enshrouded her, and the life had begun to turn to ice in 
her veins. 

Something in the very action bespoke a suffering so mute and so in- 
tense that it struck to his heart, still so closed to evil and so open to faith, 
so slow to give condemnation, so quick to render trust and pity. He 
threw himself beside her, drawing her hands against his breast, searching 
her eyes with the longing love, the bewildered incredulity, of his own. 

“Think of you! What can I think? You are my mistress, my 
sovereign, my wife; you take my love and yield me yours; you have 
smiled in my eyes, and lain in my arms, and spoken of a lifetime passed 
together; and now—now—it is my murderer who is sacred to you and 
beloved by you—not 1!” 

As though the fire of the words stung her into sudden life, she turned 
swiftly, all the light, and the fever, and the anguish of passion breaking 
one moment through the frozen tranquillity of her face. 

“Not you? Ah! would it were not, my love, my love, my love!” 
In the yearning of the accent a tenderness unutterable broke out and 
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burst all bonds; as he heard, the darkness passed from his face—a glow 
like the morning shone there. 

«You love me thus! You cannot have betrayed me——” 

She stayed him ; she knew that this glory of reawakening joy must be 
quenched in an eternal night. 

“Wait. I love you. I cannot lie to you there. But that ends, now 
and always. I say, you have been sinned against heavily ; I must sin 
also against you—sin without shame by forsaking you, sin with shame 
by life with you. I choose the least. We are divorced for ever. We 
must be as are the dead to one another. Forgive me, if you can ; curse 
me, if you cannot. Whatever you do, leave me, as though death were in 
my touch.” 

All the ardour, and the yearning, and the warmth had passed from her 
voice ; it was sad as despair, and inflexible. 

He listened, watching her with a grave wondering pain and pity ; he 
had his own thought of the meaning of her words, and the patience and 
the belief in him were infinite. 

“ Though death came by you, do you think that I would leave you?” 

The great salt tears sprang into her aching eyes; in her agony she 
could have set the muzzle of the rifle to her forehead, and died there at 
his feet. She had a more merciless ordeal—to live and make herself 
loathsome in his sight. 

“No; you would not,” she answered him. “ But—if dishonour came 
by me?” 

His frame shook with a sudden shudder, but still she could not turn 
away the enduring tenderness that would not take even her own witness 
against her. 

“You use cruel words,” he said, while he stood above her with the 
dignity of a judge, with a great nobility in the pity of his gaze. “ Hear 
me awhile. I have learnt more of your past to-day; I think that I can 
imagine what I do not know of it. I think that you have been involved 
in evil, but through errors that had root in virtues. I think that many 
have betrayed you and attainted you through the very bravery and gene- 
rosity of your nature. I think that you have been bound with criminals 
because you first held them to be patriots, and because your bond was 
sacred to you even when sworn to worthless men. Do I think aright ?” 

She heard im silence; her soul went out in honour and adoration 
of this man, who, out of the truth and the virtue of his own heart, 
judged and divined her life thus rightly, despite all weight of cir- 
cumstance, all darkness of calumny. But she knew that to leave him 
to think this was to bind her to him for evermore. She knew that he 
must think else than this ere he would be forced from allegiance to her. 

“ You think nobly, because you think by the light of your own heart,” 
she said, in her teeth. “ But it is not this that you were warned to think 
to-day! Your counsellor was nearer right. Believe him.” 

“Were you what he said, you would not tell me that. I judge you 
thus by the light of your own nature. You speak to me of divorce—of 
dishonour. You know the coward who attempted my life, and will not 
render him up to my justice. These are bitter things; yet I can see 
day through them. It may be that you have fallen amongst much guilt, 
and yet are unstained amidst corruption. It may be that you shield 
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crime, because to expose it would be treachery in you. It may be that 
you elect to forsake me because you cannot reveal to me that fall truth 
of your past which should be one of my marriage rights. This is how I 


judge you. If I judge rightly—I said to you that you could not stretch 


my tenderness further than I would yield it. I say so now; trust only 
my love, it shall never fail you.” 

“Oh, God, cease, or you will kill me !” 

She swayed forward and sank down at his feet, her brow and bosom 
bruised on the cold jagged floor of the cavern ; she had exceeding strength, 
but she had not strength enough to hear those tender words and give 
them no response ; to behold this limitless forgiveness stretched to her, 
and leave him to think her too callous, too abased, to return to it even 
gratitude and repentance ; to know that, as he judged her, he struck to 
the very core of fact, and rendered her but sheer and rightful justice, 
yet that the acceptance of even this justice at his hands was denied her 
through an alien crime. 

He stood above her, the great dew gathering on his forehead; the 
evidences against her that her accuser had uncoiled one by one in so 
close a sequence thronged on his memory ; her attitude, her misery, her 
abasement, had so much of guilt in them, yet had so far too much of 
suffering to be the cruel, wanton, voluntary guilt of such a woman as her 
calumniator had declared her to be—to be guilt, sensual, tyrannous, and 
self-chosen. | 

He stooped to her, and his voice was so low that it was hardly heard 
above the beatings of his heart : 

“T cannot tell; is it—not justice that you need, but pardon ?” 

She answered him nothing where she had sunk in that bowed, broken 
abandonment. The nobler his pardon, the darker was the wrong against 
him. She could have kissed his feet, and cried out to him for forgive- 
ness, as though her own hand had done that murderous iniquity against 
him. She could better have borne his curse than she could bear his ten- 
derness. 

He touched her; his hand shook like a leaf. 

“Ts itso? Ican bear to know you are human by error ; you shall 
be but dearer to me for the truth with which you redeem it.” 

She looked at him with a swift sudden movement that raised the full 
beauty of her face upward in the tawny flame-light ; it was colourless, 
and lined with the marks of the damp stones, and had all its proud glory 
soiled and dimmed, yet it had the grandeur of an intense sacrifice, of 
an intense passion, in it. 

“Ah, you are just and pitiful as a god! Give no pity, give no 
justice here. Only leave me—leave me, and never look upon my face 

in !”? 

“ For what cause ?” 

“For the cause—that of my people—your murderer came.” 

He looked at her with a terrible ‘neredulit ‘, that was slowly harden- 
ing into the stern chill desolation of doubt that he had put from him so 
long with so leal an allegiance. 

, — your people! You called the Greek to me your deadliest 
oe” 
She was silent once more: the testimony of half the nations of the 
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earth would have failed to weigh with him against her ; but by her own 
blows the storm-proof fabric of his faith was swaying to its fall. 

He laid his hands upon her shoulders, crushing under them the loose 
masses of her hair. 

« First your foe, then your comrade—hated and sheltered—condemned 
by you, and screened by you. What is he to you, this man for whom 
you forswear yourself thus ?” 

She answered nothing; the red shadow of the fire gleamed upon her 
face, but it was not so dark and so hot as the flush of shame that 
scorched there. His hands held her like iron. The force of jealousy 
rose in him ; the ferocity of bitter suspicion worked in him; against all 
witness he had disbelieved every accusation brought to stain her, but he 
could not disbelieve the meaning of that silence, of that humiliation, of 
that conscience-stricken abasement. 

The patience, so long strained, broke at last. 

“They say this brute was once dear to you? Is it true, since you 
cover his crime so fondly ?” 

She did not reply ; her head was bent so that he could not look upon 
her countenance, but he could see the heaving of her breast with its 
rapid, laden breathing. 

His hands grasped her with unconscious violence; he knew neither 
what he did or said; he knew only that she could not meet his eyes, 
that she could not answer his challenge. 

“Ts it true P—that you once loved him ?” 

She bowed her head, A faint, chill, deadly smile crossed her lips one 
moment ; she smiled as men, lying broken on the wheel, have laughed. 

A ery loud and hoarse rang from him down the stillness of the vault; 
he staggered where he stood, and loosed her from his hold, and stretched 
his arms out mechanically, as though he had grown blind and sought 
support. The merciless light of certainty seemed to have stricken his 
sight as lightning strikes it; that hideous assurance of conviction had 
come on him, against which the mind is at once and for ever conscious 
no appeal is possible. 

Had she denied it, by the trustful tenderness of his nature the evil 
told against her would have passed, leaving no stain, no shadow even, 
of mistrust of her; but before that affirmation of her gesture, before 
that condemnation of her silence, it lay no more with him to choose be- 
tween belief and disbelief. His faith fell, as a tree must fall when its 
roots are severed. 

“There is one man—one man only—that your mistress ever loved.” 

The words seemed whispered by a thousand voices that rushed down 
the empty air; he had been betrayed by her that this criminal might be 
sheltered from his vengeance ! 

He knew it; in that horrible hush of stillness that fell between them, 
his heart stood still, his very life seemed to cease; it was out of her own 
mouth that he condemned her. His throat rattled, his words burst, 
scarcely with any human sound in them, from his parching lips. 

“What! you kneel there and tell me this thing—you who swore to 
me that no kiss but mine ever touched you? What? you fooled me 
with love-words that you might lead me off the scent of my vengeance} 
you turned a living lie to harbour a murderer ? Such vileness is not 
in woman! You a traitress!—a wanton !—a slave of your senses!—® 
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priestess of vice! Oh, God! Say the whole world is false, but not 

u!” 
she held silence still. Her head dropped lower and lower, as though 
each word of that appeal were a hurled stone that beat her down lower 
and lower in her abasement. 

He forced her upward in his arms with the unwitting violence of 
suffering, and strained her once more to his embrace, and covered with 
kisses her lips, her brow, her bosom. 

“Say it—say it! Say the world lies and you are true, or—or—I 
shall end your life and mine!”’ 

Her eyes, heavy with the mists of a great misery, fathomless and 

less like the.eyes of the Fates in Greek sculptures, gazed up to his. 

“Do you dream J would stay your hand? It were best so—so I 
should be yours yet.” : 

“Mine! What then ?—you love me though you are my traitress ?” 

The word rang in sullen echo down the stillness of the cavern ; a hard 
bitter agony passed over her face. 

“One may have guilt and yet have love,” she muttered, faintly. 

He shuddered as he heard her; in the answer a subtle tempting coiled 
around him ; the perfection of her earthly beauty might be his, though 
it were but the love of the wanton wherewith she loved him; the taint 
on her soul could not steal the fragrance from her lips, the voluptuous 
light from her eyes, the mortal glory from her loveliness. The baser 

ions of his soul longed for her, though every evil that swells the sum 
of human crime had place in her—though through her should come to 
him sin, and desolation, and dishonour. Yet he was not their slave ; 
the greatness of his nature rose above them, and trampled out their 
tempting. He put her from his arms lest his strength should fail him, 
thrust her back from him so that her breath should be no more against 
his cheek, her heart throb no more on his own. 

“ Love that is faithless and shameful? What is that tome? If you 
have wronged my vilest foe, the woman J loved is dead.” 

The sentence in its brevity had a despair deep as death. 

Where she stood before him she bowed her head, as beneath words 
that had the weight of a righteous law. For this—that he rose higher 
than his passions’ tempting, that he strangled the assailants of his senses, 
that infidelity to his enemy would have been as dark in his sight as infi- 
delity to himself—she honoured him with a great reverence. 

- Yes. She is dead,” she answered him, with a strange, dreamy repe- 
tition, ‘ Where has she ever lived save in your visions? She is dead 
—go. Do not wait by her grave.” 

There was a terrible meaning in the hushed, hopeless words ; across 
their calmness a single cry broke—a cry that had in it all the desolation 
of a ruined life, of a breaking heart. 

Then silence fell between them. She had no courage to look upon 
his face; she dared not read all that she knew was written there. 


The drooping flames reached a dry bough of pine, and flared afresh 
with it, and rose up in a writhing column of light that flashed its ruddy 
glow into the darkest shadows of the cavern. As the flames darted into 
lustre they shed their hue on the fair head of the Greek stretched out in 
all its velvet beauty from the deep gloom of the farther vault. He drew 
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back swiftly, as the tell-tale glare searched for him, and fell upon his 
face. 

Before he could reach the shelter of the inner den, the one he had 
wronged saw him, and, with the leap of a staghound, hurled himself 
upon him, and dragged him from the depths of the vault forward into 
the full light of the flames. The slight limbs of the Athenian had no 
force against the vengeance of the man who saw in him at once his mur- 
derer and her paramour ; he was torn out from his lair and tossed up- 
ward, as a wrecker’s hands may toss a beam of driftwood. 

Erceldoune forced him downward into the circle of the burning pines, 
so that full in their light and full in her sight he should take his justice 
on the wretch who had once struck at his life, and now took far more 
than life from him. He only knew that this was the man who had 
sought to assassinate him; that this was the man for whom and to whom 
she betrayed him. Yet, beyond the memory of his vengeance, beyond 
the violence of his hatred, beyond the rage of jealousy in his soul, was a 
terrible pathos of wonder that looked out at her from the reproach of his 
eyes ;—it was for a thing so vile as this she had betrayed him! it was 
for a life so infamous as this that she had given herself to guilt ! 

Reeling, swaying, striving, they wrestled breast to breast, strangers 
from the far ends of the earth, yet bound together by the kinships of 
wrong aud of hate, while she, who had cast herself between them, strove 
to part them—strove to tear them asunder— strove with desperate strength 
to end their contest. Erceldoune thrust her back, and flung her heavily 
off him. 

“ You stayed my hand once—not again. Stand there, and see thie 
felon you harbour die as ‘curs die !” 

His face was black and swollen with the lust for blood that she had 
seen there when he had fought with the Neapolitan Churchman. Wound 
in one another, they struggled together, seeking each other’s lives, with 
the breath of the flames hot upon them. The Greek’s lips were white 
with fear, but they laughed as he glanced aside at her. 

** You love to see men at each others’ throats ? You love to see tigers 
play? So, so, Miladi!—then look here.” 

He slipped loose with a swift, supple movement, and freed his right 
arm. There was the glisten of steel in the light ; the blade quivered aloft 
to strike down straight through heart or lung; before it could fall his 
wrist was caught in a grip that snapped the bone, and wrenching the 
knife from his hand, flung it far away into the depths of the cavern, 
while the sinewy arms of the man he had wronged gathered him fresh 
into their deadly embrace. The slender southern limbs had no chance, 
the serpentine suppleness had no avail, the fox-like skill had no power, 
against the mighty frame and the ruthless will of the avenger who at 
last had tracked him; a shrill scream broke from him as the steel was 
twisted from his grasp, the numbness of dread overcame him as he was 
choked in the arms of his victim, and down into his looked the unbearable 
fire of the eyes he had left for the carrion-birds to tear. A sickly horror, 
a fascination of terror, held him breathless and unresisting to the will of his 
foe ; Erceldoune swung him upward, and held him, as though he were 4 
dog, above his head, his own height towering in the glow of the flames. 

“Oh, God!” he cried, in the blindness of his agony and of his hate. 
“Is there no death worse than what honest men die for this brute ?” 
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She threw herself on him, she seized the loose folds of his linen dress, 
she held him so that he had no power to move unless he trod her down 
beneath his feet. 3 

“ Spare him !—for my sake, spare him !”’ 

“For your sake! You dare plead by that plea to me ?”’ 

“Oh, Heaven, what matter what I plead by! Give me his life—give 
me his life.” 

“The life of a murderer to the prayer of a wanton? A fit gift! 
Stand back, or I shall kill you with your paramour.” 

“ Wait !—you do not know what you do! I saved your life from 
him—let that buy his life from you!” 

He stood motionless, as though the words paralysed him; all the | 
tempest of his passions suddenly arrested ; all the wild justice of revenge, ay 
that had made him strong as lions are strong, turned worthless as at | 
last he grasped its power in his hands. The blow that struck him was | 
memory—the memory of that death-hour when through her hands life | 
had been given back to him. | 

By that hour he had sworn that she should ask what she would of him, 
and receive it. At last she claimed her debt ; claimed by it the remis- 
sion of her sins—claimed by it mercy to.the companion of her guilt. ) 

He stood motionless a moment, the leaden night-like shadows heavy . 
as murder on his face and on his soul—then at her feet he dashed the . 
Greek down, unharmed. : | 

“What you ask by my honour—take by your shame.” | 

And, without another look upon her face, he went down through the / 
gloom, and out to the air, to the sea, to the day, ere his strength should 
fail him, and the stain of blood-guiltiness lie on his hands. 














SOCRATES. 
BY GEORGE SMITH. 


Ts this the end and summit of my hope, 

Myself to take the life man never gave, 

To wing the soul to that eternal world 

Whence it shall ne’er return? To be no more? 
By these grey hairs, which never were disgrac’d, 
Who charges Socrates with vice or wrong, 

And he will hold his peace? Has ever friend 
Found black deceit in me, foe treachery ? 

Have I not fought the people’s wars with them, 
Lived for their good, and built them up in truth 
And holy knowledge, sinking self in all 

Yet must I die and that by mine own hand. 

But this shall lead to glory; men will know 
That I resolved to brave the last great fear, 
And honour truth in me. Open, ye shades! 
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I long t’explore your dark and vast domain, 

To quench this everlasting thirst to know, 

And bare the secrets of the silent grave. 

I never knew a fear and cannot now ; 

This hand holds firm the draught of hemlock here 
As though *twere sweetest cordial ; every drop 
Is fraught with greatness in the after time, 
When tyranny is judg’d by equal eyes, 

And we are seen uncover’d as we are. 

Then will the harvest fall to Socrates, 

And men will wonder how the world should act 
Their folly, thinking to kill light in me. 

Pile life on life, and make the earth a pyre, 

Burn up the greatest and the best of men, 

Yet Truth will conquer, and in humble souls 
Shine forth, to make them monarchs of the world. 
The proud Athenian is not sovereign now, 

Nor are victorious generals mightiest souls, 
Arms, splendours, wealth, are minions of the dust, 
Kings fall and their dominions pass away, 

Truth only indestructible remains. 

Plato, | had not thought to leave thee thus, 
And thou, too, Xenophon ; pupils ye are 
Both dear to me; yet give a listening ear, 
While I unravel how this deed is done. 

Tis mine own act; I lived before the age, 

Saw vice triumphant, and the priests enthron’d 
With almost regal pow’r, and worshipp’d not 

At their high bidding. Furious and distraught 
In that they could not grapple with the thews 
Of argument, and seeing all their fanes 
Deserted, their false glory overshadow’ d, 

And hating virtue and a simple life, 

They will’d my death; and now, as though mine age 
Were not sufficient safeguard ’gainst all folly, 
Charge me with multiplying on the gods. 

How base such charge is ye do know full well, 
For ye have been with me in all my moods: 

Yet can | see through Time’s dim horoscope 
How priests will be the curse of this weak world 
Through all the ages—blind with bigotry, 

And mad to stop the passage of free thought. 
Me they could never conquer; no, nor ye, 

Nor any who shall place the life sublime 

Higher than fear or the applause of men. 

Soft, soft, that subtle poison now doth work, 
Already are the unseen pow’rs upon me! 
Plato! thy hand, bear witness how I die, 

And all ye great ones o’er the dark confines 
On which I enter, now receive me! Death! 
Is this then he who kills the strongest pulse ? 
I meet him with a smile; cowards draw back, 
Not heroes. Who best knoweth how to live, 
Knows how to die. Earth, take my feeble life, 
Eternity, take thou my stronger soul. 

I fail, 1 die; friends, foes, a long farewell ! 
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TRANSCENDENTAL COOKERY.* 


THERE is as much difference between “ Les Serviteurs de |’ Estomac,” 
that is to say, the simple and necessary articles of nutrition, and “ Les 
Nouveautés de la Gastronomie Princiére,” or ‘‘ Novelties in Princely Gas- 
tronomy,”’ as there is between servants of the stomach and slaves to 
their stomachs. The amiable author of the “ History of a Mouthful of 
Bread” does not, however, take precisely this view of what are the “ ser- 
vauts of the stomach ;” he comprises as such all the organs of the human 
frame, the chief functions of which are, he argues—in as far as mere 
animal life is concerned—to furnish to the organs of nutrition what are 
necessary for the sustenance of life generally. ‘‘In order to concoct a 
civet of hare, first catch a hare,’ your mamma’s cookery-book will tell 
you. That is the first condition imposed upon the cook, upon my lord 
the stomach, as well as upon the rest, and in order to catch a hare, it re- 
quires help. Many organs contribute their part towards effecting this 

liminary act, without which no nutrition is possible; and these organs 
— serve solely for walking—they are destined to place us, each in its 
own manner, in connexion, or in relation, if you like it better, with the 
substances which shall be so far honoured as to be permitted to take up 
their abode with us.”’ 

Nothing more disgusts your true artist in cookery as to treat of his 
science after such a fashion. Catching your hare, roasting, boiling, frying, 
or broiling it, no more constitute the Slane art of cookery with him than 
the daub over a wayside inn constitutes painting in the eyes of a Royal 
Academician. The greatest praise ever bestowed by a cook was upon 
the person of Talleyrand, of whom it was said, that had he not been a 
diplomatist, he might have aspired to the honours of the ‘ cordon bleu,” 
Alexandre Dumas, senior, has made attempts in the same line, but we 
have only heard of his success at second hand. 

Contemplative cooks have long ago endeavoured to realise the truth of 
the system of compensations between good and evil, and to illustrate the 
bounties of Providence as displayed in their art in the existence of men 
capable of consoling nations in grief, by burying in oblivion the loss of 
their liberties and the tyranny exercised over their reason. It was the 
cooks, they tell us, who consoled the Carthaginians (whom Plutarch de- 
scribes as great eaters) for the loss of their freedom, Corinth for the 
destruction of her museum, and Rome for the oppression of her emperors. 

Catherine de Medici crossed the Alps into semi-barbarous France 
accompanied by a troop of cooks, perfumers, astrologers, painters, and 
poets. It was at table, in the midst of the fumes of Burgundy and the 





* Les Serviteurs de ]’Estomac, pour faire suite & l’Histoire d’une Bouchée de 
Pain. Par Jean Macé. Paris: J. Hetzel. 

P — N ouveautés de la Gastronomie Princiére. Par Ferdinando Grandi. Paris; 
udot, 

t The origin of the title “cordon bleu” is not generally known. Messrs. de 
Souvré, d'Olonne, de Lavardin, de Montemart, and de Laval, used to keep open 
table in olden times. They were all “cordons bleus.” ‘Their dinners obtained 
80 great a celebrity, that it became customary to say, when speaking of a good 
repast, it is a dinner of “cordons bleus,” and of a cook, he is a cook of “ cordon 
bleu,” and then by abbreviation, “cordon bleu.” 
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savoury odour of rich dishes, that the queen-mother meditated the meang 
of oilien a dangerous faction, or the destruction of a man who disturbed 
her repose. It was during dinner she had an interview with the Duke of 
Alba, with whom she resolved upon the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
She must have been dining upon “ hure de sanglier 4 la Huguenot,” or 
“ guprémes de colombes A la auto-da-fé.” The long reign of this woman, 
during which France did not enjoy a moment’s repose, was fertile in 
splendid repasts. History speaks of two, which surpassed in magnificence 
everything hitherto related in the annals of good cheer. One was given 
at the marriage of her daughter Marguerite to Jean d’Albret, who died 
two days after, not, however, of indigestion; the other was given in 
honour of the execution of Cavagnes. Modern artists repel with utmost 
indignation the accusation of cooks having been the ministers of the 
queen-mother’s vengeance, but they admit that Henry de Valois was a 
prince of good appetite, a lover of wine and good cheer, qualities which 
his mother had carefully fostered and cultivated, that she alone might 
hold the reins of government ; but they extol the memory of the same 
appreciative prince, who spent whole days at table, and they declare that 
the constellations of the kitchen never shone with greater splendour than 
in his reign—not even excepting that of Heliogabalus of glorious memory! 
It is to this epoch that is attributed the invention of the “ fricandeau,” a 
discovery which, we are assured, required a greater “‘ force de téte” than 
that of the New World by Columbus, But what is this compared with 
the discoveries of Gouthier d’Andernach, who in less than ten years 
invented seven cullises, nine ragoits, thirty-one sauces, and twenty-one 
soups? ‘ What Bacon was to philosophy, Dante and Petrarch to poetry, 
Michael Angelo and Raphael to painting, Columbus and Gama to geo- 
graphy, and Copernicus and Galileo to astronomy,” we are gravely 
assured Gonthier was in France to the art of cookery. 

Gonthier, we are told, first raised the culinary edifice, as Descartes, a 
century after him, raised that of philosophy. Both introduced doubt— 
the one in the moral, the other in the physical world. Descartes, con- 
sidering our conscience as the point from which every philosophical 
inquiry ought to begin, regenerated the understanding, and destroyed 
that unintelligible empiricism which was the bane of human reason. 
Gonthier, establishing the nervous glands as the sovereign judges at 
table, overturned the whole scaffolding of received traditions, the sad in- 
heritance of past ages. Gonthier was the father of French cookery, as 
Descartes was of French philosophy ; but who can assert that Descartes 
has discovered as many facts? 

Although the great influence Henry de Valois had over cookery is 
admitted, Italian taste in these important matters was not altogether 
approved-of, and modern artists declare that he brought in fashion aro- 
matic sauces, tough maccaroni, cullises, and brown sauces calcined by a 
process like that of roasted coffee. These sauces gave the dishes a cor- 
rosive acidity, and, as Jourdan le Cointe remarks, far from nourishing, 
communicated to it a feverish sensation, which baffled all the skill of 
physicians in their attempts to cure. Fortunately, we are told, Provi- 
dence placed near the young King Charles IX. a man who kept 4 
watchful eye over the dearest interests of France. Few people know 
now-a-days that the noblest political and literary character of the six- 
teenth century, the rival of Cicero and Horace, as Scaliger calls him— 
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De l’Hdpital—saved the public weal. Bruyerinus affirms, however, in 
his work “ De Re Cibaria,” that the renowned chancellor would never 
suffer on his table <— of foreign origin. But this is scarcely a pre- 
cedent to go upon. at if a Prince of Wales should prefer boiled leg 
of mutton and turnips to “potage 4 la John Russell,” or roast beef to 
“poulardes 4 la Dame aux Camélias,” or “ petites bouchées au Prince 
de Galles.”” One thing is quite certain, and that is, that the whole arm 
of “ foreign scullions,” as the Italian followers of the Medici are ined, 
with anything but a refined culinary diction, would be all up in arms. 

Under Henry III., a taste for warm drinks was joined to that of spicy 
dishes. Under the Valois, indeed, not a single repast was made without 
a jug of hot water, and even wine was drunk lukewarm. This was only 
the revival of an ancient practice, for the guest of Athenzus is made to 
ask for hot water in order to comfort his stomach—aquam jube decoquere, 
visceribus ut auxiliemur. We might also quote those slaves whose office 
it was to bring both boiling and lukewarm water to the guests, and those 
new spouses who, according to Botius, “de poti antiquorum,” admi- 
nistered warm water at the nuptial festivities—calidam nympha ministrat 

uam, 

The all-important art of making sauces was, strange to say, neglected 
by the great cooking nation till the time of Louis XIV. Under Louis 

III., meat was still either roasted, or rather baked or broiled :. every 
baker had an oven, where the citizen, as well as le grand seigneur, sent 
his meat to be cooked; but with the advance of civilisation came the 
demand for sauces. ‘It requires to be versed in the language of cookery 
to express the proper meaning conveyed by the word sauce. Sauces are 
to food what action is to oratory. Scientifically prepared, they restore 
the appetite, flatter the palate, are pleasing to the smell, and inebriate all 
the senses with delight. With transcendental cooks the prodigy of a 
perfectly well-made sauce is ranked among the proofs of the immateriality 
of the soul, for, it is argued, the wisdom and fertility of nature are not 
displayed with more splendour in the works of the creation than the 
genius of the cook in the composition of a sauce. It is in this respect 
that the English are most wanting: every one is acquainted with the 
satirical allocution that the English have only one sauce and a hundred 
religions. Melted butter, we are indeed told, plays in English cookery 
nearly the same part as the Lord Mayor’s coach at civic ceremonies, 
calomel in the practice of medicine, and silver forks in fashionable novels. 
Melted butter is to English sauces what stock is to French soups— 
melted butter and eggs, melted butter and parsley, melted butter and 
capers, melted butter and anchovies—it is still always melted butter. 

Unhappily, libertinism of morals, which had crept from the throne to 
the lowest ranks of society, not only put a stop to the “march of 
gastronomy,” but actually caused it to retrograde for a time, as did like- 
wise the revolution. Who can imagine a sans-culotte appreciating the 
refinement of a “ culotte de beeuf i la Napoléon I,” or a republican in- 
dulging in such aristocratic “plats” as “oie 4 la Don Carlos” or a 
“ pyramide a la rentrée des armées.” 

The example of the regent, who admitted concubines to his “ petits 
soupers,”’ was followed by all his courtiers. It became fashionable to dine 
with actresses and ladies of easy virtue, but of difficult digestion. ‘The 
manly food that had been served at the table in olden times had to give 
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way to sugar, syrups, and essences, which were mixed in every dish pre- 
sented to these Sybarites, and the cook of the day groaned over his art 
prostituted, and his genius misapplied. 

The epoch of Louis XV. and Louis XVI. was a brilliant one for the 

rogress of gastronomy. Something of this is admittedly due to the Eng- 
lish, who, with the taste for horses and equipages which they introduced 
into France, also took over new fashions, customs, and, above all, freedom 
of opinion. But when the people threw aside the royal purple, which 
suited them so ill, they returned to their onions like the Hebrews of old, 
The tribunes, it is true, were no sooner permitted to eat to keep them- 
selves alive than they kept open house, strove to regain lost time, and 
seemed only to live for the sake of eating. Towards the end of this 
bloody drama, the mind, we are told, bewildered by the late dreadful 
scenes, was unable to feel those sweet and peaceable emotions in which 
it had formerly delighted ; the palate required high-seasoned dishes, and 
“ sauces i la Provencale” came in with the Directory, Fortunately, the 
eighth of Brumaire pulled down the five directors, together with their 
saucepans. 

Under the Empire, the art of cooking, thanks to the labours of Beau- 
villiers, Balaine, Grisnod de la Reynicre, and other artists and amateurs, 
made new and remarkable improvements. The ‘ Almanach des Gour- 
mands,” which the late Duke of York called the most delightful book 
that ever issued from the press, made a complete revolution in the 
language and literature of gastronomy ; and although the Restoration 
opened a new era for those who were hungry, a constitutional monarchy 
introduced representative forms which were favourable to epicurism, and 
especially so to the circulation of that great work of art, the “ Cuisiniére 
Bourgeoise,” and the revival of imperialism brought back into vogue the 
aristocratic dishes of the “ haute école,”’ still must we date back to M. 
Grisnod de la Reyniére’s work the first impetus given to that glorious 
rise of transcendental cookery which has culminated under a Esterhazy 
and a Demidoff, in the publication of the “ Gastronomie Princiére.” 

Cooks have ever been remarkable for their eloquence—an eloquence 
which is as much their own as their dishes—in defence of their art. It 
is admitted, they say, that a change of food, as well as of climates, has an 
effect on the genius, inclinations, and dispositions of nations. What an 
intellectual improvement, they hence deduce, has taken place in the 
northern countries, since the addition of sugar, spices, and other produc- 
tions of the south, to their former less savoury dishes! ‘ The salts and 
spirituous juices of these substances,” says l|’Abbé Dubos, “ give a tone 
to the constitution of the northern nations, or, as physicians call it, an 
ethereal oil, which the productions of their own country could not effect. 
These juices fill the blood of northern countries with animal spirits pro- 
duced in Spain and other warmer climates,” 

Cookery, again, refines the coarser part of food, deprives the compound 
substances employed in it of the terrestrial juices therein contained ; it 
improves, purifies, aud in some measure spiritualises them. Dishes thus 
prepared amass in the blood an abundance of purer and finer spirits. 
Thence arise more agility and vigour of body, more vivacity and fire of 
imagination, greater extent and force of genius, and increased delicacy 
and refinement of taste. ‘The improvements in modern cookery are, then, 
entitled to take rank amongst the physical causes which have recalled us 
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from the extremity of barbarity to the bosom of refinement, talents, wit, 
arts and sciences. 

The pleasures of the table never were incompatible with the gifts of 
genius or the investigations of the understanding. On the contrary, the 
appear to be most favourable to their development. Who ever met wi 
a man, eminent in no matter what calling, who did not like a good dinner, 
unless he were dyspeptic, phthisical, or hypochondriacal ? The constitu- 
tion essential to greatness is as intimately allied with good feeding, as 

cookery is to intellectual pursuits. “I cannot conceive,” says Dr. 
Johnson, “ the folly of those who, when at table, think of everything but 
eating; for my part, when I am there, I think of nothing else; and 
whosoever does not trouble himself with this important affair at dinner or 
supper will do no good at any other time.” 

Yet somehow or other, skilful and well-directed cookery makes but 
slow progress in domestic life in this country. The immortal Ude attri- 
buted this to the opposition of the medical profession and the antagonism 
of the ladies. But, in regard to the first, all professional men are by no 
means opposed to good feeding. Dr. Day remarks, in his admirable 
treatise “‘On the Domestic Management of Diseases of Advanced Life,” 
“That the food of old people should be easy of digestion; and I have 
found,” he adds, “in many cases that they bear made dishes (if not 
too rich) better than plain boiled or roasted meat.’’ The opposition of 
the fair sex is a more delicate point to treat of, and it is, perhaps, better 
left where Ude leaves it, ‘‘that their palates have been completely be- 
numbed by the strict diet observed in the nursery and boarding-schools.” 
“If poetry,” says a writer on cookery, “be the offspring of Love, why 
should we not call cookery the sister of chemistry? for surely we ve do 
so with equal reason and justice.” Professional men, however, make a 
study of the chemistry of the kitchen, of animal chemistry, and of 
dietetics, such as “ artists” little dream of, and we fear that, if we were to 
detail some of the conclusions arrived at by Liebig, they would not pre- 
cisely tally with the ideas entertained by the “ haute école,’’ aspirants 
to which, too frequently, talk of chemistry without having any precise 
notion of what chemical action involves. 

It will be necessary, in order to convey an idea of what M. Ferdinando 
Grandi conceives to be a “ princely repast,” to extract one or two of 
his “menus” for forty persons. Diner: Le potage a la Demidoff. Le 
potage Sultane. Hors-d’auvres: Les petits patés 4 lAbd-el-Kader. 
Les croquettes au vis-a-vis. Jielevés: Le turbot a l'Union universelle. 
L’esturgeon A l’Arioste. Le filet de boeuf a la Jules César. Le 
chevreuil & la biche-au-bois. Ezirées: Les poulardes 4 la Prince 
Albert. Les ortolans 4 Ja Paul Demidoff. Les pains de foies gras 
& l’Erminia degli Ermini. La magnonnaise de poisson aux quatre 
ports de mer. Jtéts: Les faisans garnis 4 la Guerrazzi. Les jambons 
Anglais au Congrés. Entreméts: Les petits pois dla Constantin, La 
timbale a la violette. Les géteaux 4 la Demidoff. La timbale au 15 
Septembre. La bombe a la Gule. Les soufilés & la Colomb. 

Here is another “ menu” for the same number of guests. Diner: 
Le potage a la Guillaume Tell. Le potage a la Belle-vue. Hors- 
@aeuvres: Les petits patés dla Turbigo. La friture mélée a la Man- 
tovaine, Jtelevés: L’esturgeon aux flottes réunies, Les soles a la 
Demidoff. Le filet de beeuf au nouveau régne. Le liévre au Gladiateur. 
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Entrées : Les suprémes de volaille 4 la Lucullus. Les cailles 4 laigle 
romaine. Le pain de foies gras & la liberté. La magnonnaise de thon 
& la Vespucci. Réts: L’oie & la Nelson. La hure de sanglier § J, 
Machiavel. Entreméts: Les artichauts au retour de la chasse. Leg 
concombres farcis 4 la balle Césire. La timbale a la grandeur de la 
France. La créme 4 la San Domingo. La gelée a la bonne fagon, 
Les souffiés 4 la Jeanne d’Are. 

It will be seen that, in these “menus,” fish not only appears among 
the relevés, but also in the entrées, after, for example, beef and venison 
in the one case, and beef and hare in the other. In this instance both 
are “ magnonnaises,” as M. Grandi spells it; but, in other “ menus,” we 
have “ filets de soles 4 la distinguée,” “ timbales d’huitres a la Raphaél,” 
and “filets de turbot i la l’Ettore Fieramosca,” in the same position, 
that is to say, after “‘rosbif 4 la Nouvelle Zélande” (a flavour of canni. 
balism), “a piéce de boouf a la Napoléon III.,”” “le jambon & la reine 
Victoria,” on “la longe de veau a la Nouvelle Amérique.” What is 
more strange is, that we have a “ bastion de soles a la Cronstadt” among 
the réts, and immediately preceding the sweets. We have seen salt 
herrings consumed under similar circumstances, but this was at a dinner 
strictly “ala Russe.” The notion of a “ famille de truites réunis,” not 
only fried, but comfortably served up in the same dish together, under 
similar circumstances, is very happy. 

Having given some idea of what a princely ‘‘menu’’ is supposed to 
consist of, our readers may wish to know something about the dishes in 
particular. This is not an easy task, for the language of cookery is not 
readily rendered into English, and the author himself states that he has 
avoided minute explanations, for, writing for his brethren of the ‘“ haute 
cuisine,” he is sure, he says, to be understood by them. As an example 
of a “ potage,” that ala Demidoff may take precedence, first, because 
Prince Anatole of Demidoff is the author’s Meczenas, and secondly, be- 
cause it stands first on the list of new inventions. 

“ Take fresh chickens and cut them into pieces. Put with them bits 
of ham, a few truffles and mushrooms, two anchovies, and season with 
cayenne pepper. When the chickens are half done, take them out and 
lay them aside. Add a ‘bonne espagnole’ to what your chickens were 
cooked in, and you will have your ‘ bouillon.” Then replace your 
chickens, and let them boil slowly at a corner of the fire in a stewpan. 
When the potage is ready, serve it up like turtle-soup. It must be ac- 
companied with little glazed onions on a separate dish, round which may 
be disposed bouquets of a ‘ printaniére de légumes.’ ” 

“ Potage a la John Russell” is begat out of mutton-chops, chickens, 
and pearl barley, and is served up with glazed turnips. “ Potage a la 
Sultane,” of game, chickens, and rice. ‘ Potage Abd-el-Kader,” of 
ducks and onions. ‘“ Potage a la ville de Berlin,” of partridges. ‘ Po- 
tage & la Druse,” of hare and sausages. ‘ Potage Irlandais,” of 
turbot. ‘Potage a la Cialdini,” of carrots, turnips, potatoes, onions, 
peas, and white haricots. ‘ Potage matelote a la Florentine,” of 
oysters, soles, eels, crayfish, and frogs’ thighs. “ Potage au 15 Sep- 
tembre,”’ of pheasants’ eggs and cream. “ Potage au héros de Palestro,” 
of ham, onions, and endive. All these potages have their accompani- 
ments on separate dishes. In the latter case the accompaniment must 
be braised chickens and capons. The “ potage a la Villafranca” must be 
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secompanied by “suprémes de volaille’’ and “ filets de canards royaux,” 
« Potage Victoria” is composed of forced meat, larks, chickens, mush- 
rooms, and truffles, aromatic stock, with madeira and heads of celery for 
an accompaniment. ‘“Potage au trouveur” contains hare, pea-fowl, 
hams, sausages, tomatoes, and malaga wine. “ Potage au Mont Blanc” 
is so called because it is accompanied by a pyramid of rice. “ Potage a 
la moderne” is concocted from beef, veal, and goose, and is accompanied 
by “foie gras” and yellow of eggs on bread. Admiralty soup comprises 
turbot, soles, oysters, crayfish, and anchovies. It is accompanied by 
“suprémes d’esturgeon,” decorated with anchors. Field-marshal’s soup, 
of which the main constituents are poultry, game, endive, and sorrel, is 
accompanied by marshals’ batons manufactured with “ farce 4 quenelles.” 
The main constituents of “ potage Magenta et Solferino” are chicken, 
hare, and partridge, decorated with cocks’ combs and cannon-balls of 
beetroot. The potages “a la Dumas” and “4 la Thérésa” are vegetable 
soups, that of the romancer being served up with chickens, that of the 
singer with cauliflowers and other vegetables. Pheasants play a chief 
rt in the “ potage 4 la Rothschild” and “ potage 4 la souveraine.” 

The hors-d’ceuvres are, for the most part, of a still more refined and 
complicated character. The petits vol-au-vents, or pfités 4 |’Abd-el- 
Kader, not so much so. The vol-au-vent is filled with scallops of fillets 
of wild boar and chopped capers, and served up with a white,“ chemise 
de béchamel.” “ Croquettes au vis-d-vis” are of two kinds; the one 
is composed of game and truffles, flavoured with madeira, the other of 
chicken and mushrooms, flavoured with champagne. Both are served 
up on the same silver dish, vis-A-vis to one another, with Jemon and fried 
parsley. The “ petits patés 4 la Turbigo” are filled with a mixture of 
tomatoes and yellow of eggs, but the “friture mélée 4 la Mantovaine,” 
or Mantovaise, is more varied. Croquettes of rice and mushrooms, and 
croquettes of eggs and truffles, are, in this ‘‘ plat,” served up with “ farce 
de volaille.” Fish and birds are sometimes brought together in hors- 
d’ceuvres, as in the “friture comme il vous plaira,” in which fried fish 
are served up with poultry, tongue, lobster, rice, and mushrooms. 

In the matter of relevés, the receipts are still more astounding. Even 
a boiled turbot must, to suit princely tastes, be served up with tails of 
crayfish masked in a ‘‘sauce allemande,” fine herbs, fillets of soles, 
quenelles de Bar a la Périgord, and oysters au gratin. “ Esturgeon a 
l Arioste”’ demands for its concoction two bottles of white wine, besides 
soles, eels, and whiting, and decorations of crayfish and truffles. ‘ Sau- 
mon a la Regent-street” must be steeped eight hours in two bottles of 
champagne. It must be served up garnished with “suprémes d’estur- 
geon,” “ bouquets d’huitres,” and “queues d’écrevisses,” also two lob- 
sters, carrots, turnips, and truffles, the whole accompanied by potatoes, 
“en bonne purée, a la maitre d’hdtel,” and “en olives.” Sturgeon 
“au Grand Steamer” is flavoured with two bottles of sauterne, and de- 
corated with a steam-boat made with rice. ‘Soles 4 la Demidoff” are 
cooked in champagne, and served up with truffles, “ petits bouquets de 
crétes,” “ foie gras,” “‘rognons de chapon,” “jaunes d’ceuf,” “ quenelles 
de volaille,” and of champignons. 

The accompaniments are “concombres farcis 4 la ravigote dans une 
easserole d’argent.” The ‘famille des truites réunies” must consist of 
one large trout and eighteen smaller ones. Over the large one must be 
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written, Lake of Como, on the others, Vaucluse, Maria Zell, Carlsbad, 
Geneva, Lucca, and Baden. “ Faisans 4 la Demidoff” constitute a dish 
so complicated that the author has given an illustration to assist the 
comprehension. It comprises fillet of beef, quails, capons, truffles, and 
quenelles of game or poultry, and it is decorated with the initials and 
coronet of Prince Anatole Demidoff. If we were to say what we thought 
of the result, in as far as the design is concerned, we might be accused 
of want of taste, and justly so, never having partaken of pheasants after 
the Demidoff fashion. ‘‘ Chevreuil a la biche au bois,” “filet de boeuf 
au nouveau régne,” “ picce de boeuf a la Napoléon III.,” “selle de sanglier 
& la Gerard,” “poulardes & la Dame aux Camélias,” “longe de veau a 
la Nouvelle Amérique,” “ liévre au Gladiateur,”’ ‘ ros-beef a la Nouvelle 
Zélande,” “ chevreuil au Chasseur Impérial,” “ filet de boeuf a la Jules 
César,” and “jambon a la Reine Victoria,” are among the other “ grands 
relevés de boucherie”’ which the inventor has deemed worthy of illustra- 
tion. The effect of a “ biche au bois” is obtained by surrounding a fawn 
with dwarf trees “ & la Japonaise ;” the “ new reign” is adorned with the 
arms of France and Italy, and ticketed N. and V. Beef “a la Napoléon 
III.” is ticketed with colossal Ns in white of egg, inserted into the 
largest truffles procurable. Wild boar “ & la Gerard” is made manifest 
by a huge lion’s head—we say ‘‘ made manifest ’’ advisably, for the 
illustration looks more like a sarcophagus than a succulent dish. Veal 
“4 la Nouvelle Amérique’ is decorated with stars and stripes, and ticketed 
north and south. Hare “au Gladiateur” is surmounted by horses and 
jockeys cut out of vegetables, and ticketed Epsom, Paris, Ascott, (?) and 
Doncaster. Huge hunters’ horns, the inevitable game-bags, and the 
indispensable casquettes, usher in “chevreuil au Chasseur Impérial.” 
“ Filet de boeuf a la Jules César” and “ jambon a la Reine Victoria” 
are ticketed in the same appropriate manner. The latter dish is, we 
fear, calculated to raise a smile—a thing that ought not to be permitted 
In serious gastronomy. 

“ Entrées chaudes” consist mainly of dishes of game, as “ suprémes de 
volaille & la Lucullus,” “cailles a Vaigle romaine,’’ and “ cotelettes de 
mouton & la Lord-Maire;” but fish also make their appearance in this 
course, in the shape of “saumon & la Don Juan,” “ paté de soles & la 
Princesse de Galles,” “ homards a la Carignan,” “ tortue & la Demidoff,” 
ditto “ i la Said Pasha,” and “ pité de tortue ala Paul Demidofi.” What 
are called “ pains,’’ or loaves, are among the most ornamental dishes. 
“ Pain de canetons 4 la Michel Angelo” is almost worthy of the name it 
bears for artistic conception; and “pain de foie gras a I’Erminia del 
Ermini” is even in still better taste. ‘Chaud-froid de cailles a la 
Charles Albert” and “chaud-froid de Ris d’Agneaux” are also very 
ornamental dishes. So likewise of the “ timbales,” as in those of 
oysters “2 la Raphaél” and lobsters “i la Borgia.” It is, however, in 
the dessert line—‘ entremets de douceur,” as they are designated in 
princely gastronomy—that the genius of the artist displays itself in its 
utmost magnificence. An “ arbre a la ville de Florence” is simply taste- 
ful ; a “ pidce montée au labyrinthe,” rather formal ; a “tour ala gloire,” 
and “ pidéces montées i la Demidoff” and “ & la gloire des deux nations,” 
glorious and bellicose ; but a “ bouquet de gibier” is really pretty, and 4 
*pidce montée a la Lucullus” is evidently brought forward as the ne plus 
ultra of culinary art. 
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OUR TOWN. 


CHAPTER I. 


ABOUT OUR TOWN, AND ITS INHABITANTS IN GENERAL AND IN PARTICULAR. 


Our town is a very important place. Once we returned two mem- 
bers to the imperial parliament, as we are rather fond of boasting we 
did; but, somehow or other, we got into Schedule C in the Reform 
Bill, and became disfranchised. To be sure, some people might have 
said something about the matter; all I can say is that it was a nice 
snug little borough. We hadn’t many burgesses, but they were all 
most respectable men—nobody could deny that. What finer old 
English gentleman than Sir Peter Ackfield could be found at their 
head? Perhaps Sir Peter’s purse was the better for each election, 
and possibly the burgesses might have benefited in one way or 
another—at least they always seemed to think returning a new mem- 
ber very good fun. However, those good old times are passed; we 
now look upon politics as vulgar, and consider ourselves, and wish 
to be considered, a refined and aristocratic community. —_, 

Shall I describe our town first, or its inhabitants ?} Our town, be- 
cause it is our town, because we live in it, because we are proud of 
it, shall have the preference. Indeed, our town cannot be jealous of 
itself; whereas, if it were to be discovered that one of the inhabi- 
tants had surreptitiously, or otherwise, unduly obtained the pre- 
eminence, the rest would undoubtedly be exceedingly outrageously 
jealous—indeed, I would not venture to calculate the consequences 
which might accrue to myself or to others. 

Our town has a straight street, tolerably long and tolerably broad, 
with houses of various heights, sizes, and grades. In some, lollipops, 
marbles, tallow dips, shoe-laces, and gingerbread are sold; in others, 
reside the lawyer, medical practitioner, the banker—for we have a 
bank, an agricultural bank—and Miss Snigs—for Miss Snigs is some- 
body in our town. We have many other notables among the aristo- 
cracy of our town; I merely mention these just now to show the 
contrast which must exist between such a house as lollipops could be 
sold in, and such as Miss Snigs would inhabit. The contrast will 
appear greater when more is known about Miss Snigs. The upper 
stories of the first-mentioned domiciles have the appearance of being 
anxious to ascertain what their bases are about. As they have had 
that inclination since I can recollect, it is possible that they will 
retain the same position for many years to come. The high-pitched 
roofs are covered with tiles green with the moss of ages, the rafters be- 
neath bent into graceful curves and waves. In some, the upper story 
projects over the lower, and sash-windows are unknown. The mate- 
nals of which they are built it is difficult to ascertain. The walls 
seem to be formed of tiles and lath and plaster, but here and there 
a little brick or stone crops out, and the framework is evidently 
of stout oaken timber, against which time has striven in vain. Gra- 
dually the houses rise in size and importance, though some, even of 
the largest, have the venerable appearance of those I have described. 
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Such is the Green Dragon Hotel, dignified and respectable, with its 
broad way into the back yard, the coffeegoom on one side and the 
narrow winding stairs to the bed-chambers on the other. Here post. 
horses even still are kept, and flys and saddle-horses—hacks well able 
to follow the hounds, I suspect, at a respectful distance. We have 
shops, too, with glass fronts, three drapers at least, besides a dealer 
in Berlin wool who sells stationery and toys; two chemists, an iron. 
monger, @ crockery-shop, among our upper-class tradesmen, whose 
houses are of respectable dimensions; but oh, how transcendental] 
superior is the abode of Miss Snigs, covered with white stucco, with 
its green venetian blinds, its well-whitened door-steps, the massive 
knocker of its front door, its iron railings, and its back entrance. 

‘The residence of Mr. Bubsby, our banker, surpasses that of Miss 
Snigs in imposing grandeur, for though it is of red brick, that red 
brick is very bright, and it possesses a portico, with pillars and 
iron railings—all our more aristocratic houses have’ iron railings, 
but then it has a court-yard on one side, with a coach-house and 
stables, which Miss Snigs does not possess. Mr. Bubsby himself is 
worthy of his house. He is a family man—a man of substance, 
of high respectability. He feels it, he knows it. You see it by 
the circular contour of his black satin waistcoat and breeches, 
by his frilled shirt-front and ample white necktie, such as none 
but a substantial man would venture to wear now-a-days. Mr. 
Bubsby is a stout man; his cheeks are well filled; bis short hair is 
white ; he has a fresh colour ; he wears well, and shows by his cheery 
laugh and smile that he is well contented with the world. Could 
Mr. Bubsby have looked so comfortable, and smiled so cheerfully, had 
his bank been insolvent? Surely not. Therefore it was a satisfac- 
tion to all who banked with him, and who did not, to see Mr. Bubsby 
look so comfortable and smile so sweetly. In truth, we were proud 
of Mr. Bubsby’s well-filled waistcoat and pleasant smile. It showed 
that we were flourishing—that is to say, that our town was flourish- 
ing—for if we had not prospered neither could he, at least so we 
flattered ourselves. Then, again, Mr. Bubsby was the great wine- 
merchant of our town; indeed, the only one, as well as the principal 
coai-merchant. He had had a rival, a poor, thin, pale-faced, black- 
visaged man, a broken-down speculator with a large family, who had 
ventured to set up in opposition; but Bubsby couldn’t allow such 
interference, and never had his coals been cheaper or better, till the 
thin tall man became bankrupt and disappeared from our town. 

Mr. Polypip, the solicitor of our town, resided next to Miss Snigs, 
in a long, low house, with a row of windows facing the street, and his 
office at one end. On the door was “ Polypip and Co., Solicitors.” I 
could never discover who the Co. was. I believe that he was a snufty 
little fusty man in a brown coat with spectacles on his nose, and whose 
face was the colour of one of his own most dusty wormeaten parch- 
ments. It was whispered that he took ali the dirty work ; all trouble- 
some clients were, at all events, turned over to him. Simon Ferret 
was his name. Polypip had reasons for not wishing to have it asso- 
ciated with his own, so Ferret remained the Co. in all business 
matters. Polypip himself was a man of honour. He would have 
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been very angry had any one ventured to doubt the fact, If anythi 


went wrong, or any business transacted by the firm was pronounce 
discreditable, he did not scruple to remark that it was done against 
his advice or wishes by that little rascal, Ferret. Polypip was a 
teetotaller, a tall thin man with a high forehead, tolerably exact in his 
costume, always wore a white neckcloth doubly folded round his long 
neck, and looked as if he had been subjected to an extraordinary 
lateral pressure, which had lengthened out his head and raised his 
shoulders towards his ears. Polypip’s garden adjoined that of Miss 
Snigs, and, although the intervening paling was high, he was able in 
certain places to look over it as he paced up and down in meditative 
mood on the adjacent gravel walk. Miss Snigs might, or might not, 
have been aware of these stolen tiptoe glances, but they began to 
have an effect, if not on the fair damsel herself, on the hitherto unoc- 
cupied imagination or heart, or the thoughts, at all events, of Mr. 
Polypip. Had Miss Snigs been Miss Snigs’s niece, pretty Mary 
Bolland, who occasionally came to stay with her—one of a hard-work- 
ing curate’s seven daughters—it is questionable whether those tiptoe 

lances would have had the effect they produced, for Polypip had, as 
he boasted, his feelings under perfect control. So he might, any 
he could have entertained for so mature a maiden as Miss Snigs, with- 
out any overpowering exertion on his part. It might have been her 
clear four hundred a year, and her comfortable house and well laid-out 
garden, besides a paddock and two or three other fields, which had 
some influence in softening his stoical heart, but that he more than 
once strenuously denied such an accusation. One thing was certain, 
that he had resolved to win the fair Martha Snigs, if he could. 

“Faint heart never won fair Jady. I'll try,” he said’ to himself. 
“ Her personal attractions are not excessive—at least, a young man 
would not consider them so, I opine; but, then, the securities in 
which her property is invested are undoubted. If her sister, Mrs. 
Bolland, had left hers where old Snigs placed them, she wouldn’t have 
lost the greater part of them.” 

As offering a great contrast to Mr. Polypip, I must mention our 
medical practitioner, Dr. Quinsey, a retired naval surgeon. He had 
a little round head, with a pair of sharp, good-natured eyes in it, and 
a very small amount of hair; the rest had been blown off, he used to 
aver, in a typhoon in the Indian Seas. His head was, indeed, similar 
in shape to one of the round shot, with the effects of which he had had 
practically to deal. His body was suited to his head—that is to say, 
it was round and short, as were his legs and arms, though, all put to- 
“nad he appeared a very compact, active, little man. He was straight- 

orward, honest, and good natured, and no respecter of persons. Had 
he been sent for by the poorest cottager in the parish —— his 
immediate aid two miles off, and at the same time by Mr. Bubsby, or 
even by Miss Snigs, he would have gone directly to the poor man, and 
let them understand that they must wait. This system did not in- 
crease his worldly wealth, but the little doctor had a warm nook in 
the hearts of not a few of the humble poor who dwelt in and about 
our town for many miles round. Lieutenant Shakings, also of the 
navy, was a great friend of his. They had been shipmates more than 
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once, and knew how to value each other. Lieutenant Shakings diq 
not live in our town, but a little way out of it, on the top of a hill 
whence he could enjoy a good view of the sea, for our town is near the 
sea, though we are proud to say it is far too aristocratic to be a sea. 
. The lieutenant’s domicile was unlike any other in the town or 
the neighbourhood, or, indeed, anywhere else. He built it himself— 
that is to say, he was the architect and designer—and he was ve 
proud of his production. He had some assistants. The most im- 
ortant of them was an old follower, a regular sea-dog, Tom Kelson 
™ name. He was the lieutenant’s factotum, his only servant or 
attendant. He could no more have got on without Tom than he 
could without the hook at the end of his arm, with which he had 
grappled many a foe, and hung on by while clearing the wreck of a 
fallen mast or lashing an enemy’s bowsprit to the rigging of his own 
ship. His other assistants were a mason, a broken- down cabinet- 
ssahte, and a ship’s carpenter, whom he found straying along the road 
in search of work. The production was of a nondescript order—had 
a nautical look from the foundation to the roof; the windows were 
wonderfully like port-holes ; a verandah, of which he was highly proud, 
had the appearance of the stern gallery ‘of a line-of-battle ship, Wood 
had far more largely entered into the composition of his mansion than 
stone or brick, for which he had no affection. But he most prided 
himself on an arch formed of the two largest bones in a whale’s mouth 
over his entrance gate, and the figure-heads of two ships in which he 
had served, and which formed ornaments in the Gog and Magog style 
on either side of his extreme front porch. Beneath this front porch 
were benches, on which the wearied passer-by could rest while he 
went in search of whatever food his larder could supply. Occasionally 
he might be seen there himself enjoying his pipe on the watch for a 
friend, but generally he indulged in the pleasures of conviviality in 
the gallery or the room above, which greatly resembled the gun-room 
of a frigate. 

But the lieutenant himself is more worthy of description than his 
house, and yet, to look at him, you only saw a broad-shouldered 
shortish man with long arms, a larce head with long hair, which, 
though thinner than once it was, had scarcely a tinge of grey. Kinde 
ness and good nature beamed from every line of his broad honest 
countenance, which was seamed, and scared, and indented in a way 
which showed the hard battles it had had for many a long year with 
the elements, and 1 don’t know what shape the nose might have been 
when he was an infant, it was now so curiously knocked about, and 
twisted, and flattened ; his mouth, however, had escaped injury, and 
a good large honest mouth it was, filled with big, white, pearly teeth, 
which looked capable of mune hing up a sea- horse or a walrus. 

] have given a fuller description of Lieutenant Shakings than I had 
intended, but the truth is, he was a favourite of mine, and so he was 
of everybody who could appreciate honesty, and bravery, and true 
worth. But at this rate | shall never be able to get through the 
description of one half of the inhabitants of our town, or of certain 
events, and sayings, and doings of them, which it is my purpose to 
recor d. 1 said that our town has one straight street—it has likewise 
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other short streets, or rather roads, branching off at right angles to 
them. A little way down one of these branches wasa villa residence, 
neither very large, nor altogether a picture of néatness, for the land. 
Jord was a hard man, penurious and avaricious, and the tenant, Mrs. 
Towzell, a widow lady with a large family, and limited, very limited 
means; and when a fence gave way, or a bank slipped down, she was 
unable, and her landlord would not, repair it. Thus, the appearance 
of Rose Villa was not altogether such as our town was proud of ; yet 
inside it was as clean and tidy as the widow and her one servant 
could keep it, and her young people would allow it to be kept. They 
were high-spirited, somewhat riotous children, and the widow had 
never gained entire control over them, though they loved and obeyed 
her, and were really anxious to do what might please her. When I 
used to see the whole eight or nine out with i scrambling away 
across the country, she following meekly as best she could, she put 
me in mind of a her with a brood of ducklings, which, in spite of her 
warning chuckles and entreaties, will go into the water. People knew 
well enough that Mrs. Towzell was a highly respectable lady; but 
many found cogent reasons for not calling on her, or inviting her to 
their entertainments. She was not likely to ask any of them in 
return. Lieutenant Shakings, however, found an opportunity of in- 
troducing himself to the widow, and many a little comfort or luxury 
he also by some means added to her scanty board. Now a dish of 
fish which he had caught—now a basket of game—some vegetables 
from his own garden, or couple of fowls and a dozen of eggs of his 
own rearing. Then people would send him more hampers of wine 
and sweetmeats, and even plum-cakes, than he could possibly consume, 
so he was forced, he said, to send them over to Widow Towzell for 
her young ones. He bestowed on her even more substantial benefits. 
He took a great fancy to Jack Towzell, the widow’s eldest boy ; and 
Jack took a great fancy to him. People said that Jack was a big, 
idle, good-for-nothing fellow, and that he was going to the dogs. 
They might have been right. Jack was a big fellow, and idle because 
he had nothing to do; but whether he was good-for-nothing was to 
be proved. He delighted in listening to the lieutenant’s adventures, 
till nothing would satisfy him but to go to sea. He never let his poor 
mother rest till she had promised not to hinder him. The heutenant 
told her that he would arrange matters if the lad’s mind was set on 
going, and that she need not trouble herself. So he did in a truly 
liberal manner—ordered the boy’s outfit—got him as a midshipman 
on board a man-of-war, and arranged to pay for him the required 
allowance. 

“You must do us credit, Jack,” he whispered, as he shook hands 
with the boy on the deck of the frigate to which he had got him ap- 

ointed, and on board which he had accompanied him as she lay in 
lymouth Sound ready for sailing. ‘Serve God, obey your captain, 
and stick to your colours.” 

Jack followed out the rule his friend had given him, and gained 
favour with officers and men. A gallant action on the coast of Africa, 
just as he was old enough to pass, obtained him his promotion, 
and Jack came home a young lieutenant, to rejoice the hearts of 
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his mother, and brother, and sisters, to thank his old friend, and to 
disprove the prognostications of those who had asserted that he was 
good for nothing. 


CHAPTER II. 
AN ACCOUNT OF A GRAND TEA-PARTY IN OUR TOWN. 


Miss Syi@s had her niece, Mary Bolland, staying with her, and, on 
the occasion of her visit, gave a tea-party. It created quite a sensa- 
tion in our town. Who was to be invited—who left out? Everybody 
couldn’t go, that was certain. Mr. Pollypip was on the tenter-hooks 
of expectation. Should he be asked, and if he was asked, how could 
he best make progress in the good graces of Miss Snigs? Gentle. 
men were valuable commodities in our town, from their scarcity— 
that is to say, young gentlemen; but could Mr. Pollypip consider 
himself a young gentleman ? He discovered that Lieutenants Shakin 
and Towzell were both asked. His heart swelled with jealousy. Could 
he submit to be overlooked? Was he inferior in rank and social 
position to them? At length an invitation came; it was short and 
formal, but it afforded him immense satisfaction; he pirouetted 
round on one leg, with the other stuck out at right angles, in his 
delight. 

“T’ll profit by the opportunity, and then I'll strike while the iron’s 
hot, and Martha Snigs shall be mine.” And he clasped his hands in 
an ecstasy, such as he did not often indulge in. 

Miss Snigs’s tea-party came off. All the rank and fashion of our 
town were there. Mr. Bubsby shone conspicuous, equalled only by 
Mrs. and the Miss Bubsbys. The family of Bubsby took up a good 
deal of space in any room, especially in Miss Snigs’s parlour, grand as 
it was compared to most others in our town. Dr. and Mrs. Quinsey 
were there, as also the vicar, Mr. Goodman, and his lady, and the 
curate, Mr. Jones; but he hadn’t a wife, so he came alone, and endea- 
voured to make himself agreeable to the Miss Bubsbys. 

The Independent minister, Mr. Rory, was also present ; for Miss 
Snigs was of the liberal school, and, whatever her other failings, held 
the rational notion, that those who may reasonably hope to meet here- 
after need not be excluded from each other’s society bélow on account 
of slight differences in their religious opinions. It was rumoured that 
Sir Peter and Lady Ackfield were coming. Miss Snigs, however, ex- 
pressed herself humbly fearful that she could scarcely anticipate sc 
great an honour. All the guests were assembled, Mr. Polypip with a 
tie, the ends of which tickled Miss Bubsby’s broad brow, and Miss 
Snigs’s chin at the same time was bending gracefully over the back of 
a chair to admire a pencil drawing, produced by the latter lady, of an 
Arcadian shepherdess milking a cow, the said Mr. Polypip casting 
sheep’s glances every now and then at Miss Snigs’s pretty niece, 
Mary Bolland, who was listening to an adventure narrated in an 
animated style by Jack Towzell, when a carriage stopped at the door. 
The knocker sounded sonorously. Miss Snigs started—her heart beat 
quickly. 

The butler—not Miss Snigs’s own private butler, for she had none, 
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but the butler-general of our town; what tea- was complete 
without him P—announced Sir Peter and Lady Ackfield, and—what a 
contrast to Mr. and Mrs. Bubsby—a quiet little old gentleman, and 
a lady in black silk, with snow-white hair, entered the room. The 
tried to make themselves at home, and to avoid the attention whic 
was lavished on them by all present. 

“We are glad to come and see you, Miss Snigs, and our other 
friends—very glad,” said Sir Peter. “But you must not make too 
much of us, or we shall grow vain. Ah, Mr. Polypip! glad to see 
_ — stirring in the legal world? I wasn’t on the bench 

t week.” 

weds simpered, and was much pleased at having so much notice 
taken of him. It was a good sign; it must raise him in the estima- 
tion of Miss Snigs. The good old baronet, however, paid the same at- 
tention to every one present; at the same time, it was evident that in 
some of the guests-he took more especial interest. Mary Bolland 

icularly received marks of his approval. Lady Ackfield always 
spoke to her as “ my dear.” Mary would indeed have been considered 
retty anywhere. She was so fair and rosy, with such blue eyes, and 
with such fine light hair, with a tinge of auburn, and she had such a 
nice round plump figure, with such a sweet expression of countenance. 
Jack Towzell was evidently captivated. Over head and ears in love, 
he took no pains to conceal his admiration. I have no doubt that Jack 
had some wonderfully romantic notions in his head ; what lots of prize- 
money he would make one of these days; there must be a war before 
long ; what might not turn up ? he might capture a Spanish galleon, or 
something of that sort. Shakings had done so, and, though others got 
the lion’s share, it had made his fortune. Besides, hadn’t he his half- 
ay? All these thoughts, and many others, passed through the young 
Rietecent’s mind as he looked up into Mary Bolland’s blue eyes. She 
thought that she had never seen anybody she had liked so much, and 
hoped that he would call on her aunt the next morning. He had 
every intention of so doing. Yet there is an old saying, “that the 
course of true love never runs smoothly.”” But more of that by-and-by. 

Miss Snigs’s party was a decided success. I cannot mention one- 
half of the great people who were there. Lieutenant Shakings him- 
self was present. Miss Snigs observed that she considered it a high 
honour that so distinguished an officer as the captain should come to 
her entertainment. (The lieutenant had been given brevet rank in our 
town.) He replied, that he considered himself honoured by being in- 
vited, especially by so charming a maiden lady as Miss Snigs. Whereon 
Miss Snigs looked softly towards the captain, and said that she was 
sure he wouldn’t deceive a too—too sensitive heart. 

“ Never did such a thing in the whole course of my life, and hope 
that I shan’t begin now, marm,” answered the lieutenant, bluntly, 
not aware that the speech had any reference to herself. 

Miss Snigs was satisfied. ‘The captain would be in earnest, what- 
ever he said or did. 

lt is not necessary to describe how the tea was handed about, and 
the cakes and the bread-and-butter, and how the card-tables were 
made up, and how Mr. Jones and Mr. Kory cast glances of dis- 
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approval at the gar or how carefully the vicar turned away hig 
head from them, lest, as Miss Tin y observed, “ he might have had 
to make some remark on the a from the pulpit mext Sunday, 
which wouldu’t have been gentile or altogether polite to Miss Snigs.” 
I must mention, however, how sweetly Mary Bolland sang, and nicely 
she played, till Sir Peter got up and whispered in her ear : 

" Ma must come and play to meand Lady Ackfield, my dear, some 
day soon. We mustn’t put it offlong. You'll promise ?”’ 

readily promised. 

The Miss Bubsbys also sang and played—I will not say how. They 
didn’t get tired of listening to themselves. Sir Peter didn’t ask them 
to come and sing to him. The rest of the company looked over prints 
and photographs till everybody knew every one of them by heart. At 
length Sir Peter and Lady Ackfield went away, and Mr. Bubsby, who 
had had great difficulty for some time in keeping his eyes open, con- 
sidered that it would be the fashionable thing to order his carriage 
soon afterwards. Others lingered. The two naval officers and Mr. 
Polypip were the last to leave the house. Mr. Polypip was the very 
last. He went back into the drawing-room door, put his head in, 
cast one ogling glance around, placed his hand on his heart, sighed 
deeply, and then popped his head out again. Whether this dumb 
show had any effect on the heart of the fair mistress of the mansion 
may be doubted; that it had not on the heart, but on the counte- 
nance, of her niece, is certain; for, as soon as Polypip’s physiognomy 
had disappeared, she burst out into a merry fit of laughter. 


CHAPTER IIl. 
A LAWYER IN LOVE. HOW HE SHOWED IT, AND WHAT WAS THE RESULT. 


Miss Snies was walking in meditative mood in her garden while 
Mary Bolland was inside playing, the sweet notes of her voice stream- 
ing along through the open window. Miss Snigs was not attached to 
her own name; she was aware that it was not euphonious, but her dis- 
position was not in reality very sensitive. Her hand had been sought 
more than once; but she suspected that her fortune was the attrac- 
tion. Her suitors had, one after the other, been rejected, and she re- 
mained Miss Snigs. Her garden took a turn at the lower end, and 
there were thick shrubberies and trees affording a grateful shade. 
Jack Towzell and Mary Bolland had discovered that they could there 
walk up and down without being seen from the house, or by any one, 
except, perhaps, by a sly little Cupid with a bow and arrow perched 
up in a tree. 

Miss Snigs had reached this secluded retreat, when suddenly an 
apparition appeared before her—at least she started as if she had seen 
one. 

“ Where do you come from?” she exclaimed; “and how dare——” 

“ Over the garden-wall,” answered the apparition, interrupting her. 
“ Oh, listen, adorable Martha Snigs, to what your devoted, admuring, 
despairing, heart-broken, constant, faithful suitor, lover, friend, 
Timothy Polypip, has to say.” 

Polypip knelt on one knee, stretched out one of his long thin arms 
as if to clutch her, and placed the other inside his waistcoat. 
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“ Get up, Mr. Polypip, get up, sir,” she exclaimed, indignantly, in 

“T insist on your going back by the way you came. I can- 

not listen to your professions and vows. Go away, I say, go away; I 
don’t like ol 

But Polypip persisted on keeping on one knee, gradually working 
himself on towards her, end ogling his eyes terribly. 

“Oh, Martha Snigs, Martha Snigs, won’t you have me?” he at 

h exclaimed, pathetically. 

“No, 1 won't, I won’t, Mr. Polypip,” she answered, resolutely. 
“ Bvery man’s house is his castle, Mr. Polypip, and I consider a lone 
lady’s garden her castle, Mr. Polypip, and that your intrusion in 
mine is against the laws and institutions of our free country, which 

op to revere and support, Mr. Polypip. There, sir, you 
ond ad my answer—you’ll get no other.” 

Polypip had become desperate. He fancied that he could carry the 
citadel of Miss Snigs’s heart by a coup de main. He sprang with 
agility to his feet, and stretching out his arms, exclaimed, as he 
rushed towards the lady : | 

“ Not thus am I to be foiled, adorable Martha. Be mine you must 
—you shall—you will! By all the——” 

The lady’s piercing shrieks interrupted him. What she fancied 
was going to happen it is difficult to say; but at that moment a 
sturdy voice exclaimed, “Come, none of that, you old fellow!” and 
the next instant Lieutenant Shakings scrambled over a paling and 
through a quickset hedge which divided the garden from a not much- 
frequented pathway, and running his iron hook through the collar of 
the lank attorney’s coat, he pulled him to the ground by a sudden 
jerk, and began to drag him along the path. 

“Which way shall I take him, marm ?” he asked. They were the 
first words he had spoken to Miss Snigs. 

She pointed to Mr. Polypip’s garden-wall. 

“Over there,” she answered. “That’s the way he came. Thank 

Lieutenant Shakings nodded, and dragging along the astonished, 
confounded, and unresisting man of the law, and seizing him by the 
lower extremity of his garments, gave bim so sudden a hoist, that he 
sent him helplessly flying over the paling back into his own domain. 

Cries, oaths, and other expressions scarcely fit to be repeated, were 
heard proceeding from the mouth of the man of law, as he lay strug- 
gling and vainly endeavouring to rise from among a grove of some- 
what ancient and sturdy gooseberry-bushes into which he had been 
precipitated. 

“T'll be revenged! Action for assault and battery will stand! 
Oh, these thorns! It’s worse than scandalwm magnatum. How dare 
these gooseberry-bushes scratch me, their owner and master? What 
was I doing ? What was I saying? Nothing. What every Englishman 
has a right to say—declaring my affection for a peerless lady. What 
business had he to interfere? I’m a better man than him any day. 
Pll be revenged—terribly revenged! Oh, these bushes! Shan’t 
have an inch on my body without a scratch. Assault and battery! 
Revenge! revenge!” 
2B2 
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These and similar cries continued to ‘gree from the other side 
of the paling till Miss Snigs had reached the garden steps of her man. 
sion. 

“ You'll come in, won’t you, a and let me thank you, and let 
my niece thank you, and my whole household thank you, for the in. 
estimable service you have rendered me in ridding me of the presence 
of that insufferable wretch, Polypip, in a manner which will prevent 
him from repeating his intrusion ?” 

Miss Snigs, as she said this, cast a tender glance at the sturdy 
though battered form of the old lieutenant. 

“ Why, as to that, I shall have to scramble back through the hedge 
if I do not,” he answered, bluntly. “ But for the matter of tossi 
old Parchment over the paling, pray don’t think about it. I'll heave 
him over again to-morrow, or any other day he comes, with the 
greatest pleasure.” 

Miss Snigs thought how delightful and satisfactory it would be if 
she could always have the brave officer by her side to heave intruders 
over the paling, and in all other ways to protect and defend her. 

Lieutenant Shakings had, however, just then as much idea of makin 
love to Miss Snigs as he had of proposing to the eldest daughter of the 
Emperor of China. However, he accompanied its fair mistress into 
the house and into the drawing-room, where, looking very much at his 
ease and engaged in earnest conversation with Miss Mary Bolland, he 
found his friend, Lieutenant Towzell. Miss Snigs started back ; the 
young lieutenant jumped to his legs, for he was sitting down on the 
footstool at Mary Bolland’s feet. It was a comfortable and pleasant 
seat, and the young lady seemed to have no objection to his being 
there. 

“ ] had no idea that there were visitors,’ exclaimed Miss Snigs. 

“ T hope that you will not consider me a formal one. I came to see 
our niece, and have had a good deal to say to her,” said the young 
ieutenant, casting a glance with a twinkle in his eye at Mr. Shakings. 

“ But don’t let us interrupt you, Miss Snigs. If my friend here has 
any matters to talk over, we'll take a turn in the garden in the mean 
time. Come along, Mary.” 

“Well, I do declare that beats anything I have ever met!” ex- 
claimed Miss Snigs. “ Why, it was only the other day you two 
became acquainted, and now you've taken to call her Mary! Pray, 
niece, do you call him Jack ?” 

“ Yes, aunt, I have done so,” answered Mary Bolland, demurely. 

“T’ll confess,” said Jack, taking Miss Snigs’s hand, “ you’ve known 
me since I was a boy, and so you know that I am not an impostor, or 
a swindler, or anything disreputable. Well, it did not require for me 
to see your niece very often to be over head and ears in love with her. 

Now, we sailors have to do things pretty sharply; here to-day, gone 
to-morrow; if we don’t strike when the iron’s et, the chances are 
it’s cold again before we come back. Mr. Shakings will tell you 
that.” 

Miss Snigs looked at Mr. Shakings, and wished that he would 
strike while the iron was hot; but Mr. Shakings only nodded his 
head, and remarked : 
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“Oh yes, marm, it’s a fact, no doubt about it. There’s a great 
deal to be said in favour of the young man—of the young couple, in- 
deed ; they haven’t let the grass grow under their feet, that’s very 
certain.” 

And the lieutenant burst into a hearty fit of laughter. It was im- 
possible even for Miss Snigs to be either sentimental or angry under 
such a peal of cachinnations. 

“ But do you mean to say, niece, that Mr. Towzell has been and 
proposed to you, and that you have positively accepted him?” she 
asked, at length. 

— aunt. I really couldn’t help it,” answered Mary, looking at 
Jack. 

“ And pray, young people, on what are you going to support exist- 
ence ?’”’ asked Miss Snigs, who, in spite of a spice of csetlinaah, was of 
a practical turn of mind. 

“That’s just what we were coming to when you interrupted us,” 
answered Jack, promptly. “ We should have settled it all in a very 
short time, and | think that the best thing we can do now is to go out 
in the garden and finish that part of the subject—eh, Mary? We'll 
come back and tell you as soon as we have arrived at a satisfactory 
conclusion.” 

“Well, I must say, Mr. Jack Towzell, I never have, in the whole 
course of my life, met with such cool assurance,” exclaimed Misg 
Snigs. At the same time, she did not order him or her niece to stay. 

“Faint heart never won fair lady, my dear Miss Snigs, is the opi- 
nion we hold to in the navy,” observed Jack, tucking Mary Bolland’s 
arm under his, and moving towards the door. / 

Possibly Miss Snigs thought or felt that the example of the young 
people might be contagious, and that Mr. Shakings might begin to 
discover her perfections. Unhappily for Miss Snigs’s peace of mind, 
Mr. Shakings was very far from admiring her, though, for the sake of 
his young friends, he, not aware of what was passing in her mind, de- 
termined, to the best of his power, to keep her occupied for half an 
hour or so, till they could settle the knotty point they had under dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Shakings had occasionally in his younger days been employed 
on diplomatic services. Blunt a now, as then, obtained the 
object of his mission. He had undertaken to make himself agreeable 
to Miss Snigs for half an hour, or for as much longer a time as he 
could. He talked of his battles and the countries he had visited, and 
the adventures he had gone through. Miss Snigs thought him a de- 
lightful person. Poor Miss Snigs! The brave lieutenant never for 
one moment thought that he was making love, or dreamed of a breach 
of promise. All the time he thought that he was simply making him- 
sill agreeable to an elderly spinster lady. 

Meantime the young couple went into the garden. What they said, 
and what sage arrangements they made for their future maintenance, 
it is not necessary to recount. They both had heard of books which 
told people how they could live on a hundred a year and two hundred 
a year, and didn’t his full pay amount to a hundred and twenty, inde- 
pendent of the prize-money he was sure to make ? Indeed, it would be 
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a sin not to marry, they were so wonderfully well off. While they 
were discussing these important matters, the unfortunate Polypip had 
picked himself out of the gooseberry-bushes, and, having been well 
covered with cold cream by his housekeeper, had once more betaken 
himself to his garden. When pacing up and down with green-eyed 
jealousy at his heart, he overheard some of the tender expressions 
ove by the enamoured lieutenant and responded to by the youn 
lady. Blinded by passion, and thus under the belief that the lovers 
were his one-armed rival and Miss Snigs, he resolved to wreak his 
vengeance on the head of the gentleman. 
Hastening to the dust-hole he filled a large bucket with the finest 
ashes he could dip up, mingled with broken egg-shells and other 
refuse, and, armed with this novel engine of warfare, he crept noise- 
lessly back to the palings, near which he guessed the lovers would 
pass. Mild-tempered men, and even cautious men, when they do get 
angry, are sometimes guilty of the most outrageous performances. In 
one hand he grasped a thick garden stake, and, taking a hint from naval 
tactics, his purpose was to heave the contents of the bucket over the 
lovers, and then to attack the lieutenant under cover of the dust, just 
as a ship at close quarters fires a broadside into an enemy, and then 
the boarders rush on her decks amid the smoke and confusion which 
their guns have caused. There were, however, two or three points 
which Mr. Polypip did not take into consideration. There was a 
strongish breeze, which he did not feel under the paling, and there 
was a broad border between it and the walk; the paling, too, was 
high, and the bucket heavy. The young lieutenant and Mary had sat 
for some time in the more retired part of the garden, when they 
thought that they ought to show themselves, so they took a turn in 
the long walk near Mr. Polypip’s paling. Still anger made him 
deaf, or he might have distinguished Mary’s tones from those of her 
aunt. Then he crouched down like some huge serpent about to 
spring on its prey. The loving couple approached. He sprang up, 
and, by an extraordinary effort, leaped over the paling, at the same 
time endeavouring to cast the contents of the bucket over his sup- 
posed rival. As he did so, a strong gust of wind sent the ashes fly- 
ing thickly back in his face, completely blinding and stifling him ; but 
this did not subdue his anger, as might have been the case had the 
bucket been full of water—on the contrary, it only increased it, and, 
grasping the stake, he furiously assaulted the young lieutenant. 
Mary screamed loudly, believing that Mr. Polypip had gone mad; 
but Towzell, seizing the lawyer’s weapon, wrenched it in a moment out 
of his hand, and began to apply it pretty lustily to his head and 
shoulders. Had Mr. Polypip retained any reason in that head, he 
would have speedily beat a retreat, but, instead of so wise a course, he 
threw himself bodily on the young and active sailor, still under the 
belief that he was attacking the old one. The consequence of this 
movement was, that he quickly measured his length on the gravel 
walk. Meantime, Mary’s screams had alarmed the inmates of the 
house. Some hard thoughts crossed the mind of Miss Snigs. Could 
the young lieutenant have become too demonstrative in the expression 
of his affection and frightened her little niece? She wished that the 
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old one would become a little more so. Still she must go and see 
what was the matter. Lieutenant Shakings followed, more puzzled 
than she was, while the two maid-servants rushed out, one with the 
hot poker and the other with the kitchen bellows, believing that a 
wild beast had got into the garden, and Sophonisba, the housemaid, 
having some indistinct idea that the latter instrument might prove a 
formidable weapon. They all arrived in time to see Mr. Polypip laid 
rosirate on the walk. 

“ What could the fellow mean !’’ exclaimed the young lieutenant, as 
he surveyed his fallen assailant. “ My sweet Mary, don’t be alarmed. 
T’ll take care that he doesn’t do any harm.” 

Mr. Polypip was meditating a spring on his opponent, but, open- 
ing his eyes, he saw through the dust, which still almost filled them, 

oung Towzell standing over him, and the man he thought that he 

been attacking approaching from the house. Anticipating further 

disagreeable consequences to himself, he, watching his opportunity 
and springing to his feet, threw himself desperately over the — 
A loud crash of breaking glass showed that he had fallen bodily into 
a newly placed cucumber-frame, which was not far from the s 
where he had previously eoncealed himself. This was considerabl 
worse than the gooseberry-bushes, as the glass cut him, and the soil 
below was soft, moist, and odorous. By some means, in his struggles 
he got his head through the frame, and was seen impetuously rushing 
along, under the belief that he was pursued, with it hanging over his 
shoulder. Miss Snigs’s gratitude to Lieutenant Towzell knew no 
bounds. He had evidently saved the captain, for whom the dreadful 
assault was no doubt intended. She asked the captain how she could 
best show it. 

“Just think, my dear Captain Shakings, what would have been the 
consequence if that madman had attacked you. I am sure that I 
should have faimted. Oh dear! oh dear! how terrible it would have 
been! What can I do to thank the young man ?” 

“Why, my dear marm, I think the best thing you can do is to let him 
marry your niece. I’veno doubt but that the young couple will make 
it out somehow or other. Young people always do. I'll lend them a 
helping hand, for I’ve got more than I want; and you, I dare say, can 
do something for your niece. Come, my dear Miss Snigs; don’t 
say no.” 

“T couldn’t say no to you, captain,” answered Miss Snigs, senti- 
mentally turning up her eyes, while her heart beat audibly ; but the 
hard-hearted officer didn’t take the hint. Poor Miss Snigs! 

However, Miss Snigs was a wise woman. She thought that if she 
allowed the young lieutenant to pay his addresses to her niece, that 
the example might be contagious, and that, perhaps, the old one 
might begin to pay his addresses to her, so she said: 

“ T hope that your young friend will come here as often as he likes. 
If he really is in love with Mary, I should like to see as much as pos- 
sible of him, to judge whether he is likely to prove a good husband to 
the dear girl ; and you know, captain, that you will always be wel- 
come whenever you please to accompany him. I shall feel rather 
lonely if I am deprived of the society of my niece, as I am sure to be 
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for several hours of the day. Young people, under such circum. 
stances, are always so wrapped up in themselves, they never think 
of others.” 

“No fear, marm. I'll come and play a game of backgammon with 
you whenever I can, and keep up your spirits,” answered the gallant 
officer. “ And, I say, if that lank, long-legged lawyer comes philander. 
ing after you again, just let Jack and me know, and we’ll duck him in 
ahorsepond. That will cool his ardour, I suspect.” 

“Oh! thank you, captain—thank you! I am sure you are kind and 
generous, and possess all the qualities which would make a reasonable 
woman happy.” 

As the brave lieutenant walked home, he thought over the remarks 
made to him by the spinster. 

“T wonder what the old girl is after?” he thought to himself. 
“ She can’t mean that she wants me to make up to her? Bless my 
heart! I wonder if that’s the case ? I didn’t think it, certainly. But 
it looks precious like it. Well, I should have thought that she was 
better off as she is. However, women have their fancies. She’s a 
kind-hearted old girl, and maybe she’d like to be Mrs. Shakings in- 
stead of Miss Snigs. Well, it’s all the same tome. If it would help 
Towzell to marry that pretty little dear, Mary Bolland, I wouldn’t 
mind chancing it. I'll just ask him what he thinks, and tell him to 
ask Mary what she thinks. 1’d rather have married his mother if 
she’d have let me, just to help her keep house and look after the 
children ; but she talked so much about her heart being buried with 
her dead husband, and that she wouldu’t take advantage of my gene- 
rous sympathy, that 1 saw that it was no go. It’s a great thing to 
make one woman happy, and if I thought that Martha Snigs would be 
the happier for marrying me, I shouldn’t like to balk her. I must 
think about it.” 

Lieutenant Shakings did think about it a good deal. He consulted 
Jack, who consulted Mary, who at first laughed heartily at the idea, 
but, after two or three days, said that she had reason to alter her 
mind; that the moment she broached the subject, her aunt did uo- 
thing but talk about the old lieutenant, and at last confessed, amid a 
gn eruption of sighs, that her happiness would be gone for ever if 

r. Shakings should remain obdurate. 

“Then there’s no help for it, Jack, I suppose,’ remarked the old 
officer, shrugging his shoulders. “If I find that her heart is really 
set on it, I'll tell her that I’m her man—I do think that a single 
woman like her, poor thing! must sometimes feel very forlorn—and if 
I don’t, why, she'll always the that piece of sanctimonious Parchment 
bothering her. Yes, Jack, I see it is really the right thing to do; and 
it will put a spoke in your wheel, and that’s another good reason.” 

Thus honest Lieutenant Shakings argued himself into matrimony. 
So softened was the heart of Miss Snigs on receiving a bond fide 
offer from Lieutenant Shakings, that at his suggestion she settled irre- 
vocably a hundred a year on her pretty niece, with a further sum when 
she herself should be called out of this sublunary world, contingent on 
her not having a family of her own. 


“ Of course, dear aunt, I shouldn’t like to deprive my little cousins 
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in prospect of a larger portion of their inheritance than you have 
already so apres bestowed on me.” : 

There was a laughing glitter in her eyes as she spoke which she 
could not suppress. Of course, with so magnificent an income secured 
to them, the young lieutenant and Mary agreed that it would be quite 
wrong not to marry forthwith. Miss Snigs at first threw objections 
in the way. 

“T see, Mary, that I must get that good old fellow, Shakings, to 
come to the scratch himself,” observed Jack. “If he asks her to 
splice at once, and proposes that we should all be married together, 
she’ll consent—no fear of that.” 

Lieutenant Shakings was ready to do anything Jack wished, and the 
matter was soon satisfactorily arranged. On Jack’s account no time 
was to be lost, as he could not tell when he might be called away to 
sea. When Polypip, who had betaken himself to the sea-side for 
change of air to recover from his bruises and scratches and his 
wounded feelings, returned, he endeavoured to establish an action for 
assault and battery; but it was so evident that he was the aggressor, 
that for once in a way a lawyer was foiled, and caught in his own 
snare. He soon after sold his business and retired to America, where 
his talents were more likely to be rewarded than they were in our 
town. 

The marriages of Lieutenant Shakings, R.N., to Miss Martha 
Snigs, and of Lieutenant Towzell, R.N., to Miss Mary Bolland, were 
among the most exciting events which have occurred for many years 
in our town. 





EGYPT: AND A JOURNEY TO PALESTINE, V7A MOUNT SINAIL 
AND PETRA.* 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL R. H. MILES. 


X. 


Tue Sabbath-day fell on what would have been our fourth day’s 
march, and we cried a halt accordingly, and kept it as a day of rest, 
divine service being performed in the saloon tent. On our journey 
the last two days, Fahrenheit’s thermometer showed 102 deg. exposed 
to the sun; but at six o’clock of a morning, during the last two days’ 
march, and also whilst we were encamped at the foot of Mount Sinai, 
the thermometer (Fahrenheit’s) denoted only 40 deg. For the first 
six mornings, after leaving Suez, it had registered 48 deg. 

From the Wady-es-Shaick there is a short cut, with an occasional 
steep ascent, through a narrow, rocky, and stony gorge, to the Greek 
convent at the foot of Mount Sinai, impracticable for laden camels, 
but through which, if the riders will dismount and walk for nearly 
half of the distance, the dromedaries can pass. This route we took, 





* All rights reserved. 
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as we reached the convent by so doing at half-past ten a.m.; whereas 
our laden camels, having proceeded wid the Wady-es-Shaick, did not 
reach the encamping-ground until between two and three P.M. 

The first thing I tried to do on reaching the crest of the last ascent, 
from whence a gentle declivity led to the site of the convent, along 
an open plain, or rather through a broad valley, with the imposin 
sight of Mount Sinai towering up towards the heavens a little to the 
right of this said valley, was to endeavour to fix upon the very site that 
had been chosen by Mr. Herbert for his grand and beautiful fresco in 
the robing-room of the House of Peers, which represented Moses with 
the two “ tables of stone” (Exodus xxxiv. 29, 30) coming down from 
Mount Sinai and entering the camp of the Israelites, after having 
been forty days on the summit of the mountain, and which magnifi- 
cent work of art I made a point of visiting and studying for half an 
hour only the day previous to my departure from London for the “ Land 
of Egypt ;” but 1 could not realise the exact or identical site, neither 
from that spot nor from our eamp, although I have a pretty tolerable 
idea of the spot from the neighbourhood of which the view of Moses’s 
return to the Jewish camp was taken. 

We had no sooner reached and looked at our bare and naked 
encamping-ground, which was to be the site of our abode for the next 
three days, than we hurried away, still mounted on our dromedaries, 
to the convent, to visit its interior, as well as its Superior and the 
monks, and to procure a cup of hot coffee to give a relish to the cold 

rovisions which our dragoman had brought on with him for our 
unch ; for, during our march, we had invariably halted for an hour 
about one o’clock to discuss our mid-day’s meal of cold fowl and 
tongue, or ham and turkey, and a dessert of oranges (of which latter 
one thousand had been laid in for our use at Cairo, and which lasted 
us to Hebron) and figs, with dates, biscuits, and gingerbread nuts. 

On reaching the convent gates, which were protected by sheets of 
iron, and after a loud knocking thereat, a voice from a square orifice 
in the stone wall, which did duty for a window, and which was ele- 
vated some five-and-twenty or maybe thirty feet from the ground, in- 
quired our business, and on our dragoman’s replying to the monk in 
Arabic (in which language ‘his question was asked) that we wished to 
visit the interior of the convent, the monk inquired if we had a “ pass” 
or “permit” from the Greek Patriarch at Cairo, and on being an- 
swered in the affirmative, the said “ permit” was, as requested, affixed 
to a cord and hauled up into the convent, and taken to the “ Superior” 
thereof for perusal, who, finding it was all en regle and “ orthodox,” 
gave orders for our admittance ; and, after a short delay, one half of 
the large double outer gates leading into the large court-yard was 
opened to us, and as soon as it was closed again, and locked and 
bolted, we followed the monk into the interior of the convent by a 
dark and narrow passage, to which access was only had by the unlock- 
ing of a low iron-bound door, so low that we had to stoop low our- 
selves before we could enter, and shortly afterwards we had an inter- 
view with the Superior, who ordered coffee to be served up to us. 
After a short conversation, through our dragoman, in Arabic (for the 
Superior could not speak either French or English, or even Italian), 
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we visited the rooms on the floor on which we had been seated, and 
which floor was situated on the second story facing the church, bein 
simply a wooden verandah, with a slight balcony of the same material, 
as a protection from falling into the narrow alley or passage paved 
with stones below. We next asked for permission to visit the in- 
terior of the church, and also the library, which was accorded to us ; 
and, after a few more interchanges of conversation with the Superior, 
through the agency of the dragoman, the former rose to take leave 
of us, and at once retired to his own quarters. 

We will now proceed to the church. Inside it resembled all Greek 
ehurches, and was rich in pictures of the Virgin, of Jesus Christ, and 
of saints. It was originally dedicated to the “ Transfiguration ;” but 
ever since the church has contained the relics of St. Catherine it goes 
by her name, as she is considered to be its patron saint. Inside 
the centre portion of this building I noticed, standing upright in its 
large oaken frame, an English eight-day clock, which seemed to be a 
strange piece of ecclesiastical furniture for the nave of a Greek church. 
On inspecting it more closely, I read on its dirty silvered-looking dial 
the following engraved inscription : 


W. WasbBroven. 
BristTou. 


We next visited the small chapel dedicated to the “ Burning Bush,” 
in which is a small altar, on which a massive silver lamp was kept 
continually burning. Before we were permitted to enter this sanctum 
sanctorum, however, we were desir:d by the attendant monks to re- 
move our boots or shoes from off our feet (Exodus iii. 5), and leave 
them in the adjoining room or vestibule. As this chapel had neither 
mats nor carpets spread over the cold, damp-looking stones with which 
it was flagged, it was some little time before I could make up my mind 
to remove my boots, as I was afraid lest any injurious consequences 
might arise therefrom ; but, making it a momentary affair, the whole 
thing was accomplished within a couple of minutes. 

From what I could understand from the monks—but, of course, I 
may have been mistaken in the interpretation which I put on the in- 
formation which they imparted to us—I gathered this chapel was the 
site of the identical spot where God appeared unto Moses (Exodus 
ii. 2). This hallowed and wonderful scene, however, occurred in 
Horeb, and not at the foot of Mount Sinai, unless Horeb and Mount 
Sinai are identical, which is not likely (Exodus xvii. 6). 

Some savans and “literary” travellers hold to the idea that the 
Mount Serbal, which is left a short distance to the right hand on the 
a to Mount Sinai, is either Mount Horeb or else the real Mount 

inai.* 

The safest guide, I humbly conceive, is to follow the tradition of the 
sons of Ishmael (the modern Bedouins of the Desert), who most cer- 
tainly of all living peoples ought best to know where Mount Sinai 





* Wherever Horeb may be placed by the researches of the modern school of 
Biblical criticism, we learn, at all events, that it was eleven marches’, or days’ 
journey, vid Mount Seir (Petra) unto “‘ Kadesh-Barnea (Deuteronomy i. 2). 
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stands, and with one voice these people assert that their “ Jebel 
Mdéssa,” or Mountain of Moses, answering to the Mount Sinai of the 
Bible, is that mountain which rises up out of the plain alongside (but 
to the eastward thereof) of the Mount St. Catherine, and immediately 
above the spot whereon the present Greek convent stands. 

Before we quitted the church, we were shown the very richly orna- 
mented and very costly silver-gilt shrine, resembling a sarcophagus, 
which was sent from St. Petersburg as a present to the Greek con- 
vent by the Emperor of all the Russias, and which was intended to 
hold the relics of the sainted Catherine, as well as to requite the 
monks for their truly invaluable and most incomparable present of the 
“ Codus Sinaiticus” version of our Holy Scriptures, which they had 
presented to the head of their Church, through Dr. Tischendorff, on 
his third visit to their convent. In another part of the church we 
noticed a second silver sarcophagus-shaped coffin, but of smaller dimen- 
sions, which the monks informed us really contained the bond fide 
relics of their patron saint, and that owing to the impracticability of 
placing the new coffin (if I may apply the term), from its greater 
size, in the same snug and out-of-the-way recess in which the smaller 
one stood, the monks had determined to let each sarcophagus remain 
in the same position in which they stood at the period of our visit. 

We now proceeded to the library, which was a very small room 
furnished with rows of wooden shelves around the walls, on which the 
various books stood. They were but few in number. The monks 
showed us the new edition of the “ Codus Sinaiticus,” in four large- 
sized quarto volumes, on paper resembling at all events, if it was not 
actually, vellum, which had been printed at St. Petersburg and hand- 
somely bound, and which had been forwarded to the convent library 
at Mount Sinai as a present from the Emperor of all the Russias in 
exchange for the original thereof. Some of our party were anxious to 
procure a book from the library, by purchase, as a memento of their 
visit to the convent, but the monks would not listen to the proposition, 
and replied, such a thing was simply an impossibility. The convent 
library contained, also, several manuscripts. 

After walking about the interior of the place, which contained a 
fine deep well of excellent water, but which otherwise contained no- 
thing remarkable to arrest the traveller’s further attention, we pro- 
ceeded to our camp to dine. 

The fraternity of religious anchorites, at the period of our visit 
(which was on Friday, the 3rd of March, 1865) to the convent of 
Mount Siuai, consisted of a superior and twenty-four monks, all of 
whom were Greeks, and no Russian priests amongst their number. 

Saturday, March 4.—At twenty minutes past eight this morning, 
all of our party, saving myself, started from camp for the purpose of 
ascending Mount St. Catherine, a feat which was considered by all 
those who had ever accomplished it a most fatiguing one. Well aware 
of this fact, I relinquished the pleasure of enjoying an extended view 
from the summit thereof, and reserved my strength for the ascent of 
Mount Sinai, which, in the language of the prize-ring, was to “ come 
off’? on the morning following. 

On the return of the youngest and the most active of the party to 
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camp, at half-past five p.w., they told me the ascent of Mount St. 
Catherine took them five hours to accomplish, of which the first hour 
and a quarter was performed on dromedaries to the foot of the moun- 
tain; that the whole and entire ascent was very steep and very fa- 
tiguing work, and had tried their strength greatly : they informed me 
they could see the Gulfs of Akabah and Suez, as well as the fork where 
the junction of the two gulfs joined their waters just beyond Cape Ras 
Mahommed. The “elders” of the party did not get back to camp 
until a full hour later, and looked terribly “punished” after their 
day’s labour. A second camp had been pitched on the afternoon 
of our arrival, not very far distant from our own encampment, which we 
noticed on our return from our visit to the convent, the inmates of 
which consisted of four young Englishmen belonging to the “ Society 
of Friends,” whose personal acquaintance some of our party had made 
at Cairo, and who had left that city before we did, in order to visit and 
ascend to the top of Mount Serbal. These young and active travellers 
accompanied our party to the top of Mount St. Catherine. 

I paid the oll a second visit this afternoon (4th of March), and 
devoted a couple of hours to the convent and its large garden. I re- 
sumed the same seat in the verandah that I had occupied the day 

revious, and was fortunate in meeting with one of the “ brother. 
hood” who understood a little Italian, by which means we were 
enabled to keep up a conversation. I found he knew likewise a few 
words of French, which language helped me when my Italian was at 
fault. After discussing various matters, and after having partaken of 
a cup of coffee, which he had ordered to be prepared for us, I lit a 


cigar, and commenced sounding this “ brother” as to whether it were — 


not possible to procure, by purchase, any oue small book from amongst 
the collection in the convent library ; to which question the monk re- 
plied, it was quite impossible—that none of the books were ever 
sold or given away to any one. 

“In thaz case, then,”’ I observed to him, “ how was it you allowed 
Dr. Tischendorff to take away out of the convent library the very 
valuable manuscript of the Holy Bible, called the ‘ Codus Binaitious, 
which that gentleman showed me at Alexandria, the latter end of Sep- 
tember, 1859, on his way from Mount Sinai to St. Petersburg with 
it? Surely, as you have already allowed one visitor to your convent 
to take away a very valuable book from amongst a heap of others, 
there can be no objection to your letting me have one of the least 
value in the collection, on paying for the same, as a souvenir of my 
visit to this convent.” 

But the monk replied, the thing was impossible, and that it was 
hopeless for me to have my request gratified. 

I now questioned this monk on two other _ 

“Tell me,” I said, “ did the Emperor of Russia ever send you, for 
the use of your convent, a small steamer ? (piiro-sc@f, in Greek aud in 
Russian) ; for Dr. Tischendorff informed me at, Alexandria that, in 
exchange for the ‘Codus Sinaiticus,’ although you would take no 
money for the same, yet that you would wish the Emperor of all the 
Russias, as the head of your Church, to send you a small steam-boat 
to ply between Suez and Tor.” 
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“ No,” he replied, “no steam-boat was ever sent tous; but we mr. 
ceived the large handsome silver-gilt sarcophagus you saw yesterday 
inside the church, as an equivalent for the ‘Codus Sinaiticus,’ and 
as some compensation for the manuscript of which our convent hag 
been defrauded.” 

“ Defrauded !’”” I exclaimed, in astonishment. “ How defrauded? 
I thought that the — and the monks of the convent had, of 
their own free and good will, given that manuscript to Dr. Tischendorff 
as their offering (which the learned doctor told them would prove 
a most acceptable and welcome one) to the Emperor of all the 
Russias.” 

“ Nothing of the sort,’’ the monk replied. “ The correct and true 
history of that manuscript is on this wise: we allowed Dr. Tischen- 
dorff to take away from out of the convent library that ancient mann- 
script to show to the Emperor of Russia, on the sole condition that 
it was to be faithfully returned to the convent library at the expira- 
tion of three years. We should not have permitted this manuscript 
to have been taken away even by Dr. Tischendorff, unless it had been 
under the written guarantee of the Russian ambassador at Constan- 
tinople that it should be faithfully returned within the above-named 
period.” And this monk added, “If that valuable manuscript (bound 
up as a book) was not returned to their convent, that the Russian 
government would have to bear the disgrace, as well as the odium, of 
having broken their promise.” 

I again questioned him on the subject of the small steam-boat, 
when he assured me it was quite true that the superior and monks 
had asked Dr. Tischendorff to request the Emperor of Russia, in re- 
turn for the use of the above manuscript, to make them a present of a 
small steam-boat for the use of the convent, and that they still lived in 
hopes of having their request fulfilled. 

Mhe monk said to me: “ You must bear in mind that we cannot 
part with, even for money, any of the books or manuscripts in the 
convent library ; for they are all heirlooms attached to, belonging to, 
and forming part of this convent.”” (Which information the Superior 
of the convent, shortly after this conversation, corroborated.) 

We now rose up from our seats to welcome the superior, who, 
accompanied by two or three of the “ brotherhood,” came to see me, 
on hearing I was inside the convent. He did not take a seat, but, 
after inquiring after my health and where the remainder of my fellow- 
travellers were, he proposed a walk in the convent garden, to which I 
very willingly assented. On our way, I observed how cautious the 
“fraternity” were to keep the low iron-sheeted doors and gates of 
their convent always locked and bolted, in order that no Bedouin 
might enter within the precincts, and study the “ims and outs” 
thereof. The monks were erecting a range of buildings, resembling 
farm out-houses, inside the large court-yard which separated the 
convent from the garden ; and they were surrounding this court-yard 
with new stone walls, the whole of which, when completed, will give 
a pleasing appearance to the spot; which sadly requires it, for the 
present aspect of the old convent is “sadness” personified. 

The on om was a very extensive one; indeed, it ought rather to be 
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called an orchard, for the smaller kitchen-garden was nearer to the 
convent. Herein I observed several large olive-trees, besides plum, 

icot, and almond trees, the latter being in full bloom. There were 
tno some vines and a few other trees, whose names I did not note 
down at the time. There were likewise several remarkably fine 
cypress-trees, which are very prominent features in the landscape, for 
avery considerable distance before the convent is reached. 

The nonks informed me this had been a remarkably mild winter, 
for generally the summits of these two mountains were covered with 
snow at this present time. In mid-winter, the snow lay from two to 
three feet in depth inside the convent. After having walked through 
the orchard, the superior suggested we should go outside thereof, and 
seat ourselves near the stone bridge which spanned the torrent, all 
but dry at present, where carpets were soon spread, and a cold colla- 
tion of bread, biscuits, and dried fruits was served, with coffee. 

After partaking of this refreshment, which proved very acceptable 
to me, who had breakfasted in our camp before eight o’clock, I rose 
and bade the superior and the monks farewell, informing them I re- 
gretted 1 should be unable to return to the convent to pay them a 
third visit; and, wishing them all long life, I retraced my steps back 
to our tents. 

I may mention, before I quit the convent, that on my arrival thereat 
this afternoon, and just before we proceeded to the orchard, I pre- 
sented an “ Atmospheric Clock,’ which 1 had brought with me a 
London, and which was regulated for twenty-three and a half hours, 
to the convent, and pointed out to the Superior, as well as to the 
monks, how it acted, and how it was to be adjusted and regulated. 
After some few lessons, which I repeated three or four times, it 
seemed to me the monk, who spoke Italian, had me the requisite 
information I had imparted to him, and ae ed how to regulate 
it and re-set it when the mercury in the tube had run down. 

They were profuse in their thanks for my gift, none of the “ brother- 
hood” having ever seen or even heard of such an invention before that 
day. I was informed they always kept “Arab time” imside the 
convent; and I explained to my pupil, and showed him how and by 
what means the “ atmospheric clock” could be regulated and adjusted 
80 as to denote either European, Turkish, or Arab time. 

Sunday, February 5.—This was a fine cool day for our ascent of 
Mount Sinai, and after an early breakfast we all proceeded to the 
convent on foot, and obtaining thence two or three of the monks to 
act as guides for our party, who, from having been bespoken the day 
previous, were in readiness to accompany us, along with another of the 
“fraternity,’’ who had especial charge of an Arab porter that was laden 
with coffee and sugar, and bread and eggs, and charcoal, besides 
coffee-pots and cups and saucers, &c. &c., we all started off together 
on our road up the mountain at nine o’clock. The pathway that led 
to Mount Sinai had been made by the hands of man, and thereby 
rendered comparatively easy of ascent as a path, although the road 
was sufliciently steep to try some of our lungs, as well as our 
knees and the calves of the legs. Before we reached the summit, 
which it took us three hours in all, commencing from our camp, 
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to accomplish, several of our party were glad to ery frequent halts 
to enable us to rest our limbs and to draw breath; for it wag 
really most fatiguing and most tiring work. We were just twenty 
minutes, fast walking, from the camp to the convent, and two hours 
and forty minutes climbing up the mountain. About half way up we 
came upon a small, rough-looking stone building, which was fitted up 
icmenaby as a chapel, wherein were lamps, as well as candles, kept 
burning, whilst the rudely-plastered stone walls were ornamented with 
aintings of saints hung around. A small altar stood within. The 
amps and candles probably were burning this day on account of its 
being the Sabbath-day, as well as to show off this humble Christian 
shrine to the best possible advantage to the thirteen strangers who had 
arrived from far-distant countries to make a “ pilgrimage” to the top 
of Mount Sinai. One of our attendant monks, after entering the 
chapel, forthwith lighted a silver censer, which he carried with him, 
and swayed the burning incense to and fro, and especially under each 
painting of a saint, the odoriferous smoke and fumes from which curled 
in waves around, and seemed to lessen, at all events for the moment, 
the toils of our ascent thus far up the mountain. When about two- 
thirds of the way up, we came upon some particles of ice in small 
thick sheets, which we broke into fragments and ate. On reach- 
ing the summit of this “ world-renowned”’ mountain, we observed a 
couple of small stone buildings, the first of which, on the left 
hand, was a Greek chapel, over whose portal was inscribed the date 
—1864.* It contained a “ screened-off” altar, whilst the walls 
were hung with small paintings of saints. The other building was 
erected over a cave or grotto, which had been handed down by tradi- 
tion under the name of Moses’s Cave. This building contained only 
one room, which, like a “dawk-bungalow” in India, was used by 
travellers for shelter from the weather, or to sleep in, should they have 
previously decided on spending the night on the summit of the moun- 
tain, whether on religious or on scientific grounds, or whether with the 
intention of ascending to the top of Mount St. Catherine from Mount 
Sinai after a night’s rest; the two mountains lying close together, and 
separated only from each other by a very deep gorge or valley, or 
Khud, as we should say in the Himalayas. 
1t had been previously arranged before leaving our camp that divine 
service on this Sabbath-day (the first Sunday in Lent) should be held, 
according to the ritual of the Church of England, on the summit of 
Mount Sinai, which rare circumstance each individual of our party 
would, no doubt, hereafter consider and look back upon as having 
been an event in his life. Amongst our number we reckoned two 
ministers of the Church of England, two of the Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland, and one of the Church of England in America—five 
clergyman in all! The remainder consisted (as the members of the 
congregation) of two Englishmen, one Scotchman, and one American, 
besides the four young Englishmen belonging to the “ Society of 
Friends,’ who had accompanied our party from the camp. 





* As 1 find entered in my note-book; which might mark the year in which 
it was repaired or probably enlarged, for this building had been built long pre- 
viously. 


